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Preface. 


In Germany, in all war preparations and war plans, the principle has always prevailed that the war 
would be a fight between the own armed forces against the armed forces of the enemy and that the 
civilian population, apart from the coincidences which every war entails, could be completely ruled out. 
All preparations for war, including Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz in the goal of a defensive battle in the 
German part of the North Sea. 

It was expected that Germany would be blocked by England, as was the case with the geographic 
location of the British islands. But when the plans for a broad blockade in England were announced a few 
years before the outbreak of war, no one in Germany believed that such a blockade was intended to starve 
the German Reich, namely the entire civilian population, and that at the same time the neutrals bordering 
Germany could be influenced in the same sense by English pressure. 

The English did not need battle for their war plan, but would probably not have avoided one if the 
German fleet had advanced to attack the English coast. The inferiority in the number of German ships, but 
above all the greater distance from domestic resources, seemed in this case to be such a serious 
disadvantage for the German fleet that it should not be used for such an undertaking at the beginning of 
the war. The naval battle hoped for by the German navy was a problem that, in the form we wanted, could 
not be solved in the first months of the war, or only by chance. 

With the systematic starvation of Germany through illegal measures on the part of England, the 
considerations of retaliation through the use of submarines against English trade began.* 
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Without a decisive sea battle having been fought, the thought always came to fruition that there was an 
urgent need to cut off the lifelines of the British Empire in order to force England to release the import of 
food for Germany if the big decision was not made on land very soon. In the best-case scenario, it was 
hoped to get England to the negotiating table and fight for peace. 


A trade war with submarines had never occurred in the history of naval warfare, the submarine 
had never been used in a war, and the submarine had never been taken into account in international law. 
A trade war with submarines was therefore entered into completely unknown territory. A further 
complicating factor in drawing up an operation plan for this trade war was that the submarine was not 
known to any senior officers in charge of his newspapers and entertainment from their own on-board 
food. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Admiral's staff, responsible for all naval war measures, worked in 
agreement with the political leadership as long as there was time and calm for the deliberations. The 
political difficulties to be expected were carefully considered by all bodies involved. But when public 
opinion, also numerous important scholars and business leaders urged, when the thought arose that the 
greatest urgency was required because the blow had to be carried out, before England could replenish 
provisions for a long time by bringing in the South American harvest, and when at the same time a change 
in the head of the Admiral's staff was imminent, unfortunately there was a rush, which adversely affected 
the professional development. The political leadership, though not convinced, gave their approval, and the 
admiralty's staff took on an extremely momentous task. 


“Only with the idea that under all circumstances we have to think of war not as an independent 
thing but as a political instrument is it possible not to come into conflict with history. The first, the 
greatest, the most decisive act of judgment, which the statesman and general exercises, is that he correctly 
recognizes the war he is waging in this respect, would not take him for something or want to make 
something that he, according to the nature of the circumstances, is incapable of doing. - Every war should 
be conceived above all according to the probability of its character and fine main outline, as it results 
from the political dimensions and circumstances.” 
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War must be viewed as an organic whole, from which the individual members cannot be separated, where 
every individual activity must therefore flow together with the whole and the idea of the whole must 
emerge from the idea. Thus it becomes perfectly certain and clear that the supreme standpoint for the 
conduct of the war, from which the main line proceeds, cannot be any other than that of politics." 

This basic tenet of Clausewitz about the connection between war and politics has not been 
sufficiently taken into account. 

The broad economic flow which, comparable to the Gulf Stream, fertilizes and invigorates the 
British islands, should be contained and diverted. This would have been possible if all the neutrals had 
allowed themselves to be deterred from going to England by the means of deterrence, brought about by 
the shipping of a number of ships. Against England alone the German Navy would have achieved a goal 
in spite of its limited means of power. While politics tried to do justice to the objections and claims of 
neutrals under international law, the navy could only guarantee success if the war was allowed to be 
carried out in a ruthless manner "in an absolute form". 

In this way new conflicts were evoked, which on the one hand made warfare more difficult and 
on the other hand sparked the world fire more intensely. It was about being or not being fine by great 
powers. Those who lost had to face the “Vae victis*” with great difficulty. 

The vital energy of the participating states was tensed to the highest level. As far as the Navy was 
concerned, it was a matter of course that the entire fleet, with all its resources, should be entirely at the 
service of the submarines. Without this strong support, the submarine trade war would not have been 
possible at all. The technical part, namely the submarine construction, the addition of losses, the provision 
of the necessary torpedo weapon, could only be mastered if large numbers of qualified skilled and manual 
workers were withdrawn from the land fronts. But this was only the case if the trade war with submarines 
had been seen from the outset as decisive; Initially, however, only a loosening of the English blockade 
was expected and the final victory through the land battles on the world front was hoped for in the not too 
distant future.° 


* Woe to the vanquished 
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The prehistory of the submarine war clearly shows the extraordinary responsibility that the 
Admiral's staff, and with it the political leadership, had assumed. 

With the start of the submarine trade war, an avalanche had started rolling. On the path that had 
once been taken, there was hardly a turning back without a severe loss of reputation. The greatest 
achievements of technology and the front, achievements whose size and scope one did not suspect at the 
beginning of the trade war, and which no one thought possible, were accomplished in the further course. 
But they, too, could only bring about a happy ending on the condition that “the war as an organic whole”, 
that is, politics, land warfare and sea warfare, was waged uniformly with a strong hand, with politics 
firmly at the helm and more precisely following the course of the ship of State steered.’ 
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1. The first suggestions for a trade war with submarines. 


On October 2, 1914, the British Admiralty officially announced that it had found it 
necessary to block the waterway east of the Dover-Calais road between latitude 51° 15' and 51° 
40’ north and longitude 1° 35' and 3° east with mines, and that it is therefore dangerous for ships 
to pass through this area (1). The minefield with an area of around 1,300 square nautical miles 
was laid out in such a way that the exit of the English Canal to the North Sea was completely 
closed and only a narrow strip of the English coast within the English territorial sea remained 
free. (Text sketch No. 1 p. 3.) 

This drastic measure was justified at that time in the announcement of the Admiralty and 
later in its war history (2) with purely military purposes: it primarily brought the army transports 
across the channel Securing against the German U- boats. On the German side it was believed, 
probably not wrongly, that the enemy's conduct of the war was pursuing another goal: the 
blocking of the channel was viewed as a link in the series of British naval warfare that had been 
ongoing since the first weeks of the war, the supervision of the trade going to Germany and its 
neighboring countries. In fact, by locking the main fairway leading to the North Sea, it was 
achieved that the entire flow of the ships destined for the German Bight, Holland and the Nordic 
States was now compelled. to make his way through the narrowness of the Downs, where no ship 
could escape English search. Protected by sands against attacks by German submarines, the 
English guard vehicles were able to exercise safe and reliable supervision of neutral shipping in 
the safe coastal waters. 

For the use of the German submarines, that announcement by the Admiralty of October 2 
has acquired historical significance, 


1) Naval Archives, The War at Sea 1914-1918. North sea, Volume 2, pp. 132 ff., As well 
as Annexes 12 and 13 there. 
2) Corbett, Naval Operations, Volume 1, pp. 182/ ie 
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when this gave the impetus for the first documented exchange of views between the leading 
positions in the German Navy on the idea of a trade war with submarines. The commander of the 
submarines under the command of the high seas, Korvettenkapitaén Bauer, submitted a report to 
the fleet command on October 8, 1914 (1) in which he pointed out the danger that the announced 
enemy closures for the U- Boat operations represented by the English Channel. Furthermore, the 
laying of mines in a large international shipping route seemed to him to violate an international 
agreement of the II. Hague Conference (2), so that retaliatory measures would be justified. 
Korvettenkapitan Bauer therefore applied to inform the English government: "If the illegal 
closure of the channel is not reversed within a certain period of time, the German side will open 
a trade war with submarines on all English coasts as a retaliatory measure." The channel would 
become free again, or it would provide a full-fledged replacement for the attack on the 
Anglo-French canal transports in the trade war. 

It does not matter here that a special permit was required for the use of the submarines for 
a trade war; because the relevant provision of Prize regulations stipulated for the pursuit of the 
trade war: “During the duration of a war, the commanders of SM warships have the right to stop 
enemy and neutral merchant ships, to search and to confiscate the hostile and neutral goods on 
them and, as an exception, to do so destroy. ”- From this exception a rule had to become a rule in 
a trade war with submarines in view of the peculiarity of these war vehicles, as will become 
apparent later. 

With a his proposal, the leader of the submarines put down a thought in writing that had 
preoccupied him for a long time. Since mid-August, Korvettenkapitan Bauer had pointed out the 
possibility of damaging enemy trade with submarines several times in personal lecture to the 
command of the high seas. The sea connections are the most vulnerable place in England and the 
submarines would provide a way of cutting off these connections without the fleets having to 
fight a decisive battle for naval supremacy. - The suggestions 


1) Appendix 1. 
2) Article 3 of the VII. Convention of the I] Hague Conference of October 18, 1907.19 
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No. 1. Blocking of the eastern canal exit by English mines after the declaration of the English 
Admiralty of October 2, 1914'* 
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of Korvettenkapitain Bauer were practically something new for the German Navy. There was 
nothing of the kind behind their war preparations. A trade war with submarines was not in any 
way decisive for the German submarine construction policy before the war, nor were 
maneuvering exercises or attempts made to judge the suitability of the boats for waging a trade 
war with regard to their performance, armament and equipment to win (1). In the large scope of 
the fleet maneuvers of the last years of peace, the submarine was still a relatively young weapon, 
which I and its main representatives, the older boats "U5" - '"U 18" equipped with petroleum 
internal combustion engines, had not yet proven to be technically sufficient (2). The knowledge 
of the weapon and the confidence in it could not yet be great outside the limited circle of those 
who wielded it. - The chief of the High Seas Fleet, Admiral v. Ingenohl, was therefore 
confronted with a question by the suggestions of Korvettenkapitain Bauer, which until then had 
been outside of all military considerations of the fleet management. The decisive factor in the 
appointment of the fleet chief, however, were subtle, fundamental reservations about a procedure 
that was supposed to result in the unceremonious sinking of enemy merchant ships without 
adhering to the traditional forms of cruiser warfare. These concerns, of a purely human nature 
and international law, were so strong that Admiral v. Ingenohl initially behaved completely 
negatively to the urging of the commander of the submarines and did not allow the discussion of 
the question to go beyond the scope of the fleet. 

The military successes of Kapitaénleutnant Hersingmit "U21", sinking the English cruiser 
"Pathfinder" off the Firth of Forth on September 5, 1914, and of Kapitanleutnant Weddigen with 
"U 9" sinking the English armored cruiser "Aboukir", "Hogue", "Cressy” at the Maas lightship 
on September 22, 1914 (3), had increased the appreciation of the submarine to the highest degree 
and at one stroke founded the vague idea that the new weapon was reserved, an influence that 
could not yet be measured to exercise naval warfare. This course reversal was well suited to 
prepare the ground for the efforts of Korvettenkapitaén Bauer for the coming period. 


1) See section 10. 

2) The boats “U 1” - “U 4” were experimental boats; they were rarely used in the front, 
but served educational purposes. 

3) Marine Archives. The War at Sea 1914-1918. North Sea, Volume 2, pp. 7 and 49.'° 
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But it was also evident that those early sensational submarine successes had clouded the view of 
what had been achieved and what was achievable. 

With a sober assessment, I present the situation for the German submarines after the 
uphill climb in the first two months of the war as follows: The successes of “U 21” and “U 9” 
were due to the surprise of an unwary enemy. The combat value of the destroyed English ship 
material was not significant. By the end of September, the two lucky undertakings were faced 
with more than 50 submarines that were safe and fully harnessed, but with no results or losses (1). 
Most of the time, nothing of the enemy had come into view. The single submarine with its low 
speed and limited visibility got lost in the vast expanse of the North Sea. The actual fighting 
strength of the enemy, his battle fleet, had remained unaffected thanks to the planned reluctance 
of the English naval command. Even the attempts, begun in September 1914, to use the 
submarines of the High Sea Fleet to relieve the German land front against the transports going to 
France via the English Channel, had not yet led to any lasting damage to the enemy. Strong 
guarding in the narrow sea area made it impossible for the boats in the channel to pry up in order 
to demonstrate the military quality of the transport ships, which could not be identified as such, 
by stopping and taking a closer look. The authorization, however, to destroy all steamers calling 
at the French channel ports without warning or investigation, with the certainty of hitting many a 
merchant ship in the process - this authorization for political purposes did not exist. In addition, 
after October 2, the endangerment of the submarines from the English mine barriers on the 
approach to the canal came, a thing that was not to be underestimated at first. The activities of 
the German submarines, even if they were perceived as a serious threat by the enemy fleet, had 
to be taken into account by a disadvantageous relocation of the strategic position,- a satisfactory 
result, in the sense of a balance of forces, was not yet had. The more the enemy adjusted his 
behavior and his defense to the new weapon in the future, the more unfavorable the prospects for 
it must become. 


1) With regard to submarine losses, see Section 10." 
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On the other hand, the submarine commanders returning from various places on the 
English coast in August and September reported more and more impressively that there was 
uninterrupted trade flowing to the enemy ports. While the routes to the large German North Sea 
ports were deserted, for example the commander of "U 22", Kapitaénleutnant Hoppe, counted 
around 100 steamers entering and leaving the Firth of Forth on September 24 in the course of 
one day. 

Maritime domination is the security of maritime connections. The meaning of this 
sentence could not be made clearer than by the picture that rolled on the trade routes in front of 
the periscopes of the submarine commanders. It is only natural that this direct experience of a 
basic experience of naval warfare should arouse the thought, the attack on the enemy's sea 
connections, on the trade, from which he ultimately drew his strength, if the given field of 
activity were for the submarines, it would be an infinitely more rewarding task than searching for 
the retreating enemy fleet for weeks and months. Knowing this, Kapiténleutnant v. Hennig wrote, 
who was the first to penetrate the English Channel with “U18” on September 27th and who had 
been observing the submerged boat for 4 hours close to the pier entrance of the port of Dover, in 
Fein's war diary: “Numerous merchant steamers passed by and by the downs. In my opinion, the 
sinking of some commercial steamers by submarines would have an unimaginable effect on 
public opinion and economic life in England. In any case, the implementation would be less 
difficult than the laying of mine barriers. ” These and similar reports of the officers subordinate to 
him, which are often repeated in verbal reports, encouraged the submarine leader not to give up 
his efforts at the fleet command. He rightly saw it as his military duty to advocate the most 
effective use of the weapon entrusted to him and to press for further prosecution and a thorough 
examination of this important question. Therefore, when the announcement of the English 
Admiralty of October 2nd became known, Korvettenkapitén Bauer had considered the 
opportunity to be favorable to follow up his multiple oral presentations to the fleet command 
with the aforementioned written application, the reasons for which he considered appropriate to 
remove the concerns of the fleet chief. 

The plan that the submarine leader had drawn up for the military and technical 
installation of a trade war with the means available was based on what he had gleaned from the 
reports of his commanders. '’ 
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The boats were then to be laid out in the waters around England at points where, according to the 
observations made, the ship traffic for heading for the coast and in front of the harbors crowded 
together. Of the 21 submarines that were available for the North Sea War in October 1914, 12 
older boats were equipped with petroleum internal combustion engines and 9 newer boats with 
diesel engines (1). Because of the lower operational reliability of their machines, the petrol boats 
could only be expected to last about 8 days at sea; the waters on the east coast of England and the 
Channel were intended as areas of activity for them. The diesel boats have already been given a 
driving area up to the ports of the English west coast (2). Strong enemy guard in the area of use 
of the submarines - near the coast - was expected based on the experience available. For this 
reason and because of the long diving time, which at that time was 3 to 5 minutes, the activity of 
submarines over water became - and investigation of merchant ships not even considered. The 
precondition for the trade war was rather the authorization to sink enemy merchant ships such as 
warships without warning by torpedo firing from the submerged submarine. Neutral ships were 
generally believed to be differentiated from enemy ships, although confusion was thought 
possible. The request of the leader of the enemy's submarines does not speak about the assumed 
effect. The use of submarines against the enemy's trade had no occurrence in the history of war; 
you were faced with something completely new, uncertain. A number of ships would disappear 
without a trace in a few days, the ship's crews in the ports would refuse to go to sea; a panic 
deterrent of this kind was believed possible. One expected success from it first and foremost. In 
numerical terms, such as the number of boats and their torpedoes, such was not to be estimated. 
Calculations about the expected sinking result are therefore lacking. 


1) 12 petrol boats: "US—12", "U14", "U16-18"; 9 diesel boats: "U 19-22", "U 24", "U 
27-30". Boat material can be found in section 10 

2) The first trip west around Ireland and England was made by "U20" from October 10th 
to 20th, 1914. - See Marine Archive. The War at Sea 1914-1918. North Sea, Volume 2, p. 166.'8 
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The submarines were not supposed to decide the war. However, they should be used in such a 
way that they would do their utmost to the overall success of all weapons in naval warfare. That 
was the military idea on which the submarine leader's proposal was based. 

The written application by Korvettenkapitaén Bauer on October 8 no longer met with 
fundamental resistance from the chief of the High Sea Fleet. Konteradmiral Eckermann, Chief of 
Staff of the Fleet, and Kapitén zur See Seebohm, Head of the Operations Department, had 
meanwhile emphatically endorsed the ideas of the commander of the submarines. The idea of 
submarine warfare had spread, starting from the submarine front, in the officer corps of the fleet 
and had now also been brought to the fleet chief from different sides. Admiral v. Ingenohl now 
believed that I could no longer prevent the report submitted to him from being passed on and 
sent it to the chief of the admiralty's staff, Admiral v. Pohl, in the main headquarters, as well as 
the admiral staff in Berlin. In a detailed accompanying letter of October 10 (1), the fleet 
command essentially limited itself to the request to examine the plan for feasibility now or later. 
The fleet chief refrains from making his own statement, "as primarily political and international 
law considerations, including considerations of the mood of the neutral powers, have a say". 

From the military point of view, which calls for the ruthless fight against the enemy, it is 
emphasized, based on the reports of the submarine commanders, that the fight against English 
trade would affect the enemy in the most sensitive areas and “the consequences of the 
annihilation of one or the other Steamers at the main traffic points within the enemy sovereignty 
would not be visible”. 

The chief of the admiral's staff, informed of the mood in the fleet through a short stay in 
Wilhelmshaven on October 3, was constrained by his position to the top military command, to 
confront the international legal and political side of military war measures differently than the 
leaders of the front, for whom the unchecked use of all weapons must be the first order. In the 
sinking of enemy merchant ships without warning, with the inevitable endangerment of 
non-combatants, of neutral human life and neutral goods, Admiral v Pohl saw, in agreement with 
his advisory staff (2), "a sharp violation of international law", those "not yet justified by the cases 
of breach of international law that have occurred up to now on the English side". 


1) Appendix 2. - 2) Appendix 3.’ 
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“A sharp violation of international law”, which “has not yet been justified by the cases of breach 
of international law that have not yet occurred in England”. The closure of the channel by 
English mines, taken by the leader of the submarines as an occasion for a request, could not 
necessarily be described as a violation of internal law. Without entering into discussions with the 
passive imperial authorities or the Supreme Army Command, Admiral v. Pohl by telegram of 
October 13th (1) and a letter of October 24th (2) that following up the matter "at least for the 
time being". Between the lines of the rejection, however, it is necessary to find out how the 
military will to act was in conflict with legal and political concerns, and the idea emerges that 
Kapitan Bauer's proposal would only have a good, provisional conclusion to this, the trade war 
with submarines, which "might even force England to peace", came into consideration as an 
"extreme means" of retaliation if serious violations of international law on the part of the enemy 
provoked such a measure. This thought was to be nourished very soon. 

Just a few days later, on November 2nd, 1914, the British Admiralty declared the whole 
North Sea as a threatened war zone (3), to be induced by the nature of the German mine warfare, 
"warned" neutral shipping under severe threat before sailing on the North Sea outside of certain 
lengthy detours that were under English supervision, and thus practically blocked access to the 
German North Sea ports without a legally valid blockade. This violent encroachment on the 
freedom of trade had to reveal to all the world the aim of the English warfare and its arbitrariness 
in the choice of means. Every shipload that went through the North Sea was to be subjected to an 
English search with extraordinary hindrance to shipping and prevented from being used for the 
benefit of Germany. A type of blockade that had not yet existed in the history of war was opened, 
which contradicted all international law custom and binding treaties. 


1) Appendix 4. - 2) Appendix 5. 

3) Appendix 6. - The closure of a sea area through the declaration of a belligerent that it 
can be reported as a threatened war zone - military area - was a naval warfare measure which 
found its justification in international law.” 
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Now Admiral von Pohl's misgivings vanished; He accepted the proposal of the commander of 
the submarines, which had just been rejected, and immediately advocated it, to reward the same 
for the same: to declare England blocked by submarines (1). The enemy’s intention to destroy 
Germany economically is evident; without sparing the neutrals, he used means contrary to 
international law. Germany was therefore compelled in the defense to use the same weapon. The 
neutrals who were affected must be made aware of the predicament Germany was in and that it 
was England that had taken the first step from the path of law to the aggravation of naval war. 

In the first thoughts that led to the trade war with submarines, his relationship to the 
principles of international law in naval wars emerged decisively, especially to the principles 
which gave the neutral states a right to protection of their maritime trade against unlimited 
interference by the belligerents. Throughout its entire duration, the submarine war remained 
fatefully fat with these legal questions, which grew into the difficult political and military 
questions for the German conduct of the war. Even in the first state of weighing it can be seen 
clearly how previous English measures were which brought the plan of the German submarine 
war to fruition, that again, as always, the English naval power was decisive for the forms of 
naval war and the shaping of naval warfare law. 


1) Appendices 10, 11 and 12. see. also P. ia 
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2. English attitude to questions of naval law. 


International law has always been very flexible. Neutral and belligerents with little naval 
forces have always tried to bring about contraband and blockade laws, which would have meant 
the bare minimum of interference against trade. This time the Germans and the neutrals insisted 
on this point of view. A belligerent with an overpowering fleet was still looking for an 
interpretation of international law that justified maximum interference against goods likely to 
reach the enemy. Great Britain and the allies naturally took this position because of their superior 
naval power. The British attitude on the matter had not always been the same. If we had 
belonged to the neutrals, we of course denied the rights of far-reaching encroachments claimed 
by the belligerents (1)." 

With these few words, Lord Edward Gray, the man who directed foreign policy in his 
country from 1906 until well into the World War, paints a picture of the essence of naval law as 
the English eyes saw it. The English statesman characterizes this law as something "flexible"; it 
points to the striving of the stronger to “interpret” the law; He emphasizes the contrasts of 
interests that stand in the way of a legal settlement, those of neutrals against those of the 
belligerents, those of the superior naval power against those of the weak at sea - interests that the 
English naval power "naturally" perceives alternately, depending on whether it is itself 
belligerent or neutral. 

For more than 200 years, from the time of the Spanish Armada to Trafalgar, England has 
fought for maritime supremacy against the European mainland states, which for a time claimed 
alongside it - Spain, Holland, France - and is out of this struggle Finally emerged as the sole 
“belligerent with an overpowering fleet’, as the only power which, in fact, as long as it was at 
war, “has always sought an interpretation of international law that justifies maximum 
interference against goods that 


1) Lord Edward Gray. “Twenty-five years of politics. 1892-1916. ’°Compilation by 
Bruckmann. Munich 1926.” 
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could probably reach the enemy. ”The law of sea captivity, contraband and blockade law (1) 
were the legal titles from which England formed the weapons of his warfare through expansion 
and the broadest interpretation. Taking hostile goods where they could be found at sea, under an 
enemy flag or under a neutral one, was advocated as an inviolable right to sea loot. In order to 
prevent neutral goods from being used by the enemy in the same way, England, from a martial 
law perspective, chose two paths. It was declared that the supply of neutral goods to hostile ports 
always had the effect and sense of supporting hostile warfare, if not more armed forces, so did 
the people as a whole in the ability to endure. This expanded English interpretation of the 
concept of contraband was in itself sufficient to provide a handle for access to any neutral 
shipload intended for the enemy. The other way was that of a blockade, which their opponents 
have since called the "English blockade". What old war customs granted the spatially limited 
blockade of rights corresponding to the siege of a fortress, the prohibition of all traffic in the 
blocked area guarded by armed forces, the pursuit of every blockade breaker, that was 
transferred to England in a great fight against the mainland, which had been united under the 
compulsion of Napoleon to an excessively increased traffic block, which it imposed over large 
parts of the sea and most recently over almost all European waters. Without exposing her navy to 
the dangers of the enemy coast, England blocked by her geographical position and, moreover, by 
an announcement on paper that was threatened and intimidating by the superior English naval 
power. Neutral maritime trading states came together - in 1780 and 1800 - for "armed neutrality" 
against the devastating rape of their trade, Napoleon devised the great plan of the continental 
barrier, "since it is natural to use the weapons that the enemy uses". But the island realm asserted 
itself and asserted the claim to its own maritime law against the indignant opposition and the 
legal detention of the mainland, which is only powerful on land. 

From the history of that time in England I formed the conception, which was passed on 
and lived on, that the sea had conquered the mainland and would conquer it again, that the 
resistance of 


1) The German word “Bannware” for “contraband” has not been naturalized in the 
specialist literature.”* 
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Armies collapse when the country's economy and the people's will to go to war succumb. The 
economy and the people, to whom the essentials of life flow across the sea, remain at the mercy 
of the superior force of the sea. 


Contrary to such tradition, in the hundred-year period between the fall of Napoleon and 
the outbreak of World War I brought about a striking change in English politics. England's 
supremacy on the seas remained unchallenged. No equal naval power emerged that kept the 
interests of England directed exclusively to war. A reorganization took place among the 
European states; a brusque confrontation turned into political affiliation and understanding. 
Liberal cabinets came to England with different worldviews, different ideas about war and 
martial law. Reasons of this kind may together have been of influence to bring England closer to 
the recovery of the law of the sea, which it had earlier opposed to the point of being outspoken. 

"England .... during the conflict, which has just ended, for the benefit of the neutrals 
renounced principles which it had invariably upheld until then. England is inclined to renounce 
them once and for all. . . The state of our civilization and humanity requires that an end be put to 
a system that no longer belongs to our time." 

That was the statement made by the Palmerston government after the Crimean War 
through its representative to the Paris Convention of April 16, 1856. 

"The neutral flag covers the enemy goods with the exception of the war contraband." 

“In order to be legally binding, the blockades must be effective, i.e. be maintained by a 
force that is sufficient to really prevent access to the enemy's coast." 

These two principles of the Paris Declaration of the Law of the Sea of 1856 received, 
among others, the binding English signature. Enemy cargo on a neutral ship should in future be 
protected from access by belligerents. The blockade was declared as a locally limited traffic ban, 
which was only legally effective as far as the belligerent was able to move within a certain part 
of the theater of war™ 
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actually enforce the prohibition by military means of power. The law of loot and blockade had 
experienced the long-sought restriction. 

The Paris Declaration did not give a specific description of the term war contraband, and 
belligerents had the option of nullifying the result achieved by means of an arbitrary 
interpretation of the concept of contraband. 

But in the same spirit of accommodating and turning away from the past, England later 
offered the hand again to close the existing loophole in the law of sea warfare and almost 
complete the treaty begun in 1856 in the London Declaration of Maritime Warfare of February 
26, 1909. 

The right to blockade was supplemented in London after the literal repetition of the 
blockade rules of the Paris Declaration that “the blockade must be limited to the enemy or enemy 
ports and coasts” and that “the blocking armed forces do not block access to the neutral ports and 
coasts to be allowed to". 

In the most controversial area, that of contraband law, which was to play such an 
important role in the World War, an agreement was reached in the sense that the neutral supply 
was only for the enemy armed forces, but not also for the enemy population and not for the 
enemy economy may be prevented. To this end, a distinction was made between absolute 
contraband, objects “which are used exclusively for war’, and relative contraband, objects 
“which can be used for both warlike and peaceful purposes”. Absolute contraband, such as 
weapons, ammunition and all equipment that can only be used for military purposes, should be 
subject to removal under all circumstances if the final destination of the goods in question is the 
enemy country, i.e. even if the goods are before the enemy has reached the enemy Area is 
transported to a neutral port and from there is to reach the hostile country by other means of 
transport (“continued maturity”); Goods of the cargo of the relative contraband, to which food, 
fodder, clothing, burning material [fuel] were counted, should only be taken away if they are 
intended for the use of the enemy armed forces or administrative bodies; According to the 
London Declaration, the carriage were of the relative contraband” 
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then do not expire if they are intended for the population or the economy of the hostile country. 
According to the London Declaration, such goods could avoid a blockade of the enemy ports and 
coasts if they were brought into the enemy territory by other means of transport via a port of a 
neutral neighboring state. In one of the open-air cargos, objects and materials were also 
identified which, under no circumstances, should be declared contraband; important raw 
materials for the national economy, such as raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk, flax, hemp, rubber, 
ores, as well as everything necessary for the operation of agriculture, primarily fertilizers. From 
the sense and wording of the rules, however, it follows that objects which, in addition to warlike, 
also permit peaceful use, may not be placed on the lists of the absolute contraband, and objects 
that do not allow any martial use may not be declared as contraband at all. 

Under the law of the London Declaration, the following changed situation was created in 
the event of war. The maritime trade of the neutrals was almost completely protected from being 
affected by the war. Neutral shipping between neutral countries could only be hindered to the 
extent that it carried goods from the lists of the absolute contraband intended for the enemy 
country, or those of the lists of the relative contraband, which were proven to be destined for the 
enemy armed forces. Nothing in the way of the importation of goods from the open lists and the 
relative contraband not intended for the Armed forces stood in the way of neutral trade with the 
ports of the belligerents, as well as all exports from the belligerent ports, unless there was a 
blockade. The access to neutral ports could not be hindered by blockade measures of the 
belligerents. 

The maritime trade of the belligerents remained threatened by the existing maritime law, 
which the London Declaration had not changed. The warring parties, however, were given the 
opportunity to import all the needs of the non-war economy and the basic necessities of the 
population under a neutral flag directly through their own ports and to continue all exports under 
a neutral flag, if no Blockade was declared. In the event of a blockade, belligerent nations stood 
for all imports - with the exception of” 
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absolute contraband and the goods of the lists of the relative contraband, which were intended for 
the military armed forces - and all exports via the ports of neutral neighboring countries and from 
there via the land border open. 

In a war against England, Germany therefore had to reckon with the cessation of trade 
under its own German flag in the Atlantic voyage; the danger of a threatening constriction, 
however, could not arise for the economy and population of Germany even in the case of a 
blockade of the North Sea ports according to the contraband and blockade law of the London 
Declaration, as long as neighboring countries, such as mainly Holland, remained neutral and 
Germany was supplied via the relevant one Land border was not jeopardized by the unfavorable 
course of the land war. In addition, German maritime rule in the Baltic Sea was important for the 
supply from the Nordic countries. 

The London Declaration had received the signatures of all the maritime trading states 
involved, including the signature of England, from which the invitation to the conference had 
originated. A final provision of the declaration, however, stipulated that it should only take effect 
after ratification by the powers that be. However, ratification by England did not materialize. 
While the Paris Declaration was not without serious opposition from well-known English 
statesmen over the years, a strong movement against the London Declaration, sparked by lively 
propaganda, began in England under the leadership of the conservative opposition (1910/1911). 
The country was reminded of its fine past, of its sea-ruling navy, the unrestricted use of which 
gave England its position of power. Entering into treaties that hamper the navy is a departure 
from the traditional principles that would have made England great. In Paris in 1856, English 
politics had begun the new, fateful direction voluntarily and without consideration; the London 
Declaration was entirely the work of the mainland powers, especially Germany. Attention was 
drawn to an impending war with Germany. Due to its favorable location, Germany could obtain 
all of its food needs from the neighboring states, especially Holland. The English fleet would be 
able to do nothing but watch this process inactive. 

The English Government, against all objections, strongly advocated the acceptance of the 
London Declaration, and did not fail to emphasize the peculiar light in which English politics 
appear 
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if she now denies a treaty to the creation of which England has invited the Powers, on which she 
has contributed to an outstanding degree, and whose recognition has already been solemnly 
expressed by the signature of the authorized representative of the English government. 

The government then gave its approval. In the house of the lords, however, the opposition 
prevailed, which was borne by the spirit of the ancient Roman word, which was remembered that 
under arms the law is silent and that the welfare of the people is the highest law. On December 
13, 1911, the House of Lords voted against the London Declaration by a large majority. 

The ratification of the treaty by the English cabinet was therefore omitted, and 
consequently also the ratification by the other states. 

The events in England had brought out the old opposites, sea power against land power, 
island against mainland, neutrals against belligerents, again in full sharpness. The English 
government in office had been determined to bring about a settlement of the contradictions by 
agreement, to help the neutrals and to overcome the standpoint of power through the legal 
standpoint. The question remained of how far the same English government intended to stand in 
the war that soon broke out in relation to their convictions and to the humanly progressive goal 
to which they had committed themselves by their signature. The first month of the war was 
supposed to remove any uncertainty about it 
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3. The measures of the English trade war from the beginning of the world war to mid-November 
1914. 


On August 6, 1914, the United States government suggested that all belligerent 
governments consider the provisions of the London Declaration binding during the war. While 
the German government agreed to the proposal, the English replied that they accepted the rules 
of the London Declaration "in general", but "with certain changes and additions which they 
considered indispensable for the effective implementation of their naval warfare measures". 
These changes and additions emerged from the Order in Council of August 20, 1914 (1) and 
essentially stated that relative contraband (food, raw materials) beyond the provisions of the 
London Declaration not only on the direct route to enemy ports, but would also be confiscated en 
route to neutral ports, and that relative contraband would also be considered intended for military 
purposes of the enemy even if the recipient were an agent of the enemy state or any person under 
the control of the authorities of the enemy state. The first provision removed the difference in the 
treatment of absolute and relative contraband foreseen in the London Declaration; For the 
purposes of the second provision, every person residing in Germany could be regarded as “under 
the control of a hostile authority”. The direct shipment of foodstuffs and the raw materials 
necessary for the economy to Germany was made impossible in this way, as was the importation 
of war material. Furthermore, the first important measure was created to prevent the dispatch of 
any food and raw materials to Germany via neutral ports, also for the population and the 
economy. 

A significant tightening of the application of these contraband rules then came about 
through the Order in Council of October 29, 1914 (2), the neutrals who were already in the form 
of threats and coercive measures against the neutrals surrounding Germany were supposed to 
guarantee that imports into the ports of those neutral states would not flow into Germany by 
land. 


1) Appendix 7. - 2) Appendix 8.” 
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Relative contraband, on the way to a neutral country, should already be exposed to confiscation 
if the recipient of the goods could not be identified with complete certainty from the cargo 
documents. If it was otherwise not possible to irrefutably prove that such a cargo had a purely 
neutral destination, in practice the release of neutral merchant ships, which often had to wait 
months for it, was made dependent on the guarantee of the neutral government that the food 
would be available Exclusively for use in one's own neutral country and should not serve to free 
an equal amount of food for shipment to Germany. In its extraordinary severity, the order of 
October 29th went so far that it threatened the neutral countries (Holland, Nordic countries) with 
the confiscation of all provisions destined for their ports and other relative contraband if a hostile 
government from the neutral country was in favor their armed forces were drawing some 
supplies. By withholding food, the neutral neighboring states of Germany were supposed to be 
forced to adapt their export and transit trade to the English warfare. Finally, the new Order in 
Council contained an extension of the contraband lifts in such a way that items on the free list - 
which according to the London Declaration are, under his circumstances, usable for war 
purposes, such as ores, a number of metals, rubber - were declared to be absolute contraband. 

The two maritime warfare decrees of the English government were accompanied by acts 
of war by the English armed forces at sea, and the latter often even preceded the decrees. “The 
fleet acted, and the Foreign Office,” in the words of Lord Gray, “had to defend its work with 
legal justifications.” Right at the start of the war, all English ships that were on their way to 
European ports with food were directed to English ports to enter in order to record all foodstuffs 
that would be destined for Germany via neutral countries. 770,000 bushels of wheat for 
Rotterdam were diverted to England. In the first days of the war, neutral ships with food were 
also brought to neutral ports, to English ports. 

In order to ensure complete surveillance of maritime traffic and not to expose your armed 
forces to attack by German submarines on the open sea, itwas important to the English admiralty 
to prescribe fixed routes for neutral shipping along the English coast, which were to be secured 
against submarines.*” 
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The closing of the east exit of Dover Strait by mines in early October was the first measure to 
work in this direction. On November 2, the British Admiralty announced that the entire North 
Sea was declared a "military area" (1) and aimed at closing the broad northern access to the 
North Sea to traffic, especially from the Nordic countries. From November 5th onwards, all ships 
crossing a line from the northern tip of the Hebrides to Iceland via the Faroe Islands would do so 
at their own risk. Ships from all countries wishing to sail near and from Norway, the Baltic, 
Denmark and Holland were advised to enter the English Channel and the Dover Strait. There 
they would be given instructions that, if it was up to Great Britain, would take them to Fern 
Island on the English east coast, and from there, if possible, a safe route to Lindesne's lighthouse 
would be given. ... The opposite route for outgoing ships ... "Any deviation from the designated 
course, even by a few miles, can have disastrous consequences" ... since "the greatest dangers 
from mines" ... and from warships threaten, "at night and vigilantly look for suspicious vehicles 
during the day ”. (Text sketch No. 2, page 21.) 


The consequence of all these interlocking aggravations, threats and impediments to 
shipping, which were associated with great losses, was initially the cessation of direct, neutral 
trade to German ports. Nobody dared to ship it. Even exports from the United States were 
deterred. In the months of August and September 1913, 47,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
shipped from the United States to Germany, in August and September 1914 just a few; in August 
and September 1913 20,500 barrels of flour, in the same months of 1914 only 65 barrels; in 
August and September 1913 the United States sold lard to Germany to the value of 4,100,000 
dollars, in August and September 1914 not a pound. 

As a further success of the English approach it was soon to be recognized that the 
European neutrals who came into question for the supply of Germany, first Holland, then the 
northern countries and Switzerland, albeit reluctantly, Bowed to the pressure of English power 
and either issued export and transit bans (1) or otherwise fulfilled the relentless claims of 
England. 


2) Appendix 6.7! 
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Page 21 


Sketch No. 2. Blocking of the North Sea by the declaration of the English Admiralty of 
November 2, 1914. 


Page 21 


Textskizze Nr. 2. Sperrung der Nordsee durch die Erklarung der englischen Admiralitat 
vom 2. November 1914. 
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Page 22 — 3. Measures of engl. Trade war from Start of the World War until mid-November 
1914. 


In order not to reveal the humiliating nature of the encroachment on their sovereignty, the neutral 
governments generally chose the way out of not exercising the enforced supervision of their 
foreign trade in association with the British agents, but rather that they should carry out one 
entrusted trading companies to foreign orders, which were created especially for this purpose and 
which were endowed with all the powers to act on neutral soil in English service. The best 

known of the foundations of this type is the Dutch N.O.T. (Nederlandsche Overzee Trust), which, 
soon after its origins, on January 1, 1915, entertained 650 agents and detective agents in order to 
openly and secretly determine the whereabouts of the imported in the country and at the border 
Monitor goods. 

“In England even a specialist journal such as the Economist, which under the his 
management of the time had preserved a calm and appropriate judgment in many other matters, 
with satisfaction and relish that, through the detour of founding a formally private company, the 
means had been found to boycott Germany in a way that the Dutch government could not have 
done without a breach of neutrality. The influence of the society evidently grew beyond business. 
The "N. O. T. «» an autonomic and unofficial corps diplomatique «developed and mediated 
between the two governments (2)." 


1) In the period from August | to December 15, 1914, the following export bans were 
issued in Holland: on August | for horses, hay, straw, oats, coal and Kos; on August 3, wheat 
flour, salt, greetings, barley, rye, malt, automobiles and parts thereof, horse-drawn vehicles, 
bicycles, motorcycles, wheels; on August 7th, medicine, bandages, alcohol, cotton of all kinds, 
buckwheat, sugar, tea, coffee, ammunition and powder, lead and a large number of chemicals; on 
August 8, gold and gold coins; surgical instruments on August 14; skins on September 8; on 
September 24th, all kinds of feed; on November 14th, fat and bacon; November 16 bones, gas oil, 
gasoline, pyrite; on November 17, copper alloys; on December 9th, woolen rags; December 15th 
wool, woolen and semi-woolen goods. 

2) A clear illustration of the way in which Germany is surrounding neutral countries, 
Holland, the Nordic countries and Switzerland, to the operational”? 
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The effect of the trade barriers that England was about to put in place in Germany was 
not immediately felt in all its severity. The direct supply to the German North Sea ports was 
almost entirely; in return, however, it was possible to increase imports from the surrounding 
neutral countries considerably, despite England. Nevertheless, it was not to be overlooked that 
the closure from overseas, especially through the cutting off of food, threatened to become a 
serious danger in time, if the British measures that had been introduced were fully implemented 
and if, of which there was hardly any doubt, England too would not shy away from further acts 
of violence. 

The following concise remarks by State Secretary Helsserich (1) give an approximate 
idea of the situation in the German economy created by the war and the possible possibility of 
purely economic countermeasures against the English economic war: 

“Tf the war against a purely militarily strong coalition for Germany and its allies was a 
test of strength on this scale in the history of all times and peoples, the danger of being crushed 
by the brutal transfer of the war to the economic area became monstrous increased. Germany, 
like a second country besides England itself, was fused into the world economy. In the year of 
peace it had imported 10.7 billion marks, mainly raw materials and food; Fine exports, consisting 
mainly of manufactures, had a value of 10.1 billion marks. Even if, as a result of the fortunate 
development of our agriculture, we only needed a relatively small amount of bread grain from 
abroad, our livestock farming, and thus the supply of our population with lead and fat, was to a 
large extent dependent on foreign feeds. The textile industry, with the exception of the small 
domestic production of wool and flax, was part of our major branches of industry 


area of the English trade war against Germany, I found in a book by Professor Dr. J. Jaftrow, 
from which the above sentences about the English journal "Economist" can be found: 
"Volkerrecht und Wirtschaftskrieg. Remarks and files on the method of English economic 
warfare. ’Verlag Kern, Breslau 1917. The corresponding English war measures on the soil of the 
neutral United States can be found in: Dr. E. J. Clapp, “British Maritime Law and the Neutrals in 
War 1914/1916; German translation by Mittler, Berlin 1916”. 

1) Karl Helsserich, “The World War”, Volume 2, p. 39. Ullstein, Berlin 1919.9 
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depends on the supply of raw materials from abroad. The situation was similar, if not quite as 
bad, with the leather industry. We had coal and eggs in our own country; but other important 
metals came mainly from abroad, such as copper, or exclusively, such as nickel. Our exports 
gave a large part of our working population worthwhile work. The food, clothing and 
employment of a large part of our population, as well as the equipping of our armed forces on 
land and at sea with military equipment, ammunition and provisions, were most seriously called 
into question by the suppression of our foreign trade. The enormous economic difficulties that a 
war limited to the purely military would have had to bring with me were increased ad infinitum ... 
The prospects of a policy of pure retaliation were poor. We were able to respond to the 
confiscation of German assets, the compulsory administration, the compulsory liquidation of 
German companies and the other measures directed against German private assets and German 
private rights with the appropriate countermeasures and did so. But the hostile private property 
and private rights that were subject to our grasp were in value only a fraction of what was 
exposed to the arbitrariness of the British, French and Russians in the widespread German 
activity in the sphere of influence of our enemies. . .. We were also only able to exert 
counter-pressure to a very limited extent on the nearby neighbors who were so obedient to 
British pressure. Their dependence on our coal and our iron was not remotely as great or as 
sensitive as their dependence on the British-controlled supplies of food and feed and important 
super-super-raw materials. " 


What the aim of the enemy warfare was openly proclaimed by those who directed it 
responsibly. On November 9, 1914, in a speech at the Guildhall in London, Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of the Navy, said: “The economic strangulation caused by the blockade takes time if it 
is to have its full effect. We are now in the third month. But wait a little. If you look at you in the 
second, ninth, and twelfth months, you will see the success that comes only gradually and in 
silence, but which means the ruin of Germany as surely as the approach of winter means the fall 
of the leaves from the trees.** 
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Page 25 Objective of the English cordon off measures. 


A few days later, on November 16, the English Prime Minister Asquith, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, described it as one of the government's most important tasks to "cut off 
supplies of food, war material and other things that the enemy needs". 

Bringing Germany to a standstill by starving the population and destroying its trade and 
an economy ’was the hostile plan and the means to realize it: the raping of neutral trade at sea 
and on sovereign neutral soil, the interpretation of the concept of contraband personal well-being, 
declaring an entire sea serving the navigation of all nations as an impassable war zone. Again, 
like a century before, England blocked European territories through its geographical position, 
through words of power on paper and through its readiness, not through the use of the superior 
fleet. Without using the word "blockade" in the form of maritime law, it was now, with new 
means, in truth a blockade of Germany and its allies, as even the history of England, which was 
rich in trade wars, had not yet seen. 

The Government of France had always made all the measures of England theirs, so that in 
the foregoing and in the following the consideration will be restricted to the conduct of the war 
in England.» 
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4. German countermeasures and plans, 
October to December 1914. 


The German government had sent a protest to the governments of the neutral states 
against the departure of England and France from the London Declaration on October 10, 1914 
in the form of a memorandum (1). Equalizing absolute and relative contraband, changing the 
agreed contrabandists, waging war against the people and the economy, intervening in the 
legitimate trade of the neutral neighboring countries of Germany were the actions of the hostile 
side, which the German government in its memorandum mainly identified as violations of the 
London Declaration, the provisions of which "essentially correspond to applicable international 
law and are based on an equitable weighing of the interests of the belligerent states on the one 
hand and the neutral states on the other". If the London Declaration had not been ratified, the 
agents of the Powers involved, including the English and French, would have expressly stated in 
the introductory clause that the rules of the London Declaration essentially correspond to the 
generally recognized principles of international law”. The defiance of the London Declaration 
therefore turned out to be a violation of international law in the eyes of the German government, 
which was all the more serious since England had raised the most emphatic objection to such 
violations of rights in wars in which it had been neutral. Finally, I turned the German 
memorandum to the neutral powers with the question of what position they intended to take on 
the illegal behavior of England and France. The German Government has hitherto strictly 
observed the provisions of the London Declaration, but must reserve the right to change its 
position if the hostile powers continued their proceedings and the neutral ones put up with such 
relocations of neutrality to the detriment of German interests. 

The German protest, published in Berlin on October 25th 


1) Appendix 9.°6 
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and thus also brought to the knowledge of the enemy governments, has remained without any 
effect and without an answer from a neutral side. The mood of these days was hit by a new blow 
from London on November 2nd, the declaration of the North Sea as a war zone, and the proposal 
of the chief of the Admiral's staff to Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg, to retaliate against 
the English violations of international law: to move from words to actions now. 

As early as November 4th, the chief of the Admiralstabes, Admiral v. Pohl, from the 
Great Headquarters on the Admiral's staff in Berlin, to investigate the question of whether 
England could be declared blocked by submarines and mines (1). Pohl wrote a letter to the 
Chancellor on November 7th, which contained the proposal to answer England's warfare by 
blocking submarines (2). The objection that such a blockade would not correspond to the 
previously valid provisions of international law could be refuted by referring to the blockade of 
the North Sea by the English Admiralty, which is also not permissible under international law. 
Against the accusation that the submarine blockade was particularly cruel because the blockade 
breaker would be destroyed in most cases, if I was to assert that the blockade breaker was 
consciously putting me in danger and therefore had to bear the consequences. 

At the same time, the chief of the admiralty's staff briefed the command of the High Seas 
Forces of his steps and asked them to examine the military side of the plan. 

In the weeks and months that followed, during which the discussions on the question of 
the trade war with submarines dragged on, Admiral v. Pohl the driving force. Repeatedly he 
urged the deliberations in progress to be expedited. He wanted the start of the submarine 
blockade to be tackled as soon as possible, and concerns that were raised never wavered. The 
operations of the High Seas Fleet were narrowed down in the well-known way by the operational 
order issued to it (2). Admiral v. Pohl himself was one of the bearers of the idea to proceed with 
caution in the use of the fleet in order to avoid any setback. The submarine now opened up the 
opportunity for the navy to take an excellent part in the conduct of the war; However, he 
assessed the possibilities of the numerically still weak submarine weapon too high. 


1) Appendix 10. 


2) Appendix 11. 
3) See Marine Archive. The War at Sea 1914-1918. North Sea. Volume | and a 
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He thought he could keep 6 to 7 blockade positions around England and France occupied with 
the little more than 20 boats. Permanent occupation would not be necessary. In view of the 
far-reaching consequences, submarine warfare should only be undertaken if there was a full 
chance of success. But if a massive start were made, the traffic would soon have to stop. 

The admiral's staff in Berlin was initially more cautious, more sober, and in closer 
contact with the political views of the Foreign Office, under the direction of Konteradmirals 
Behacke, the Kapitan zur See Stoelzel and Fregattenkapitin Heydel in the military department, 
and Kapitan zur See for international law and political advice Grabhoff and Korvettenkapitan 
Vanfelow stood by their side. In detailed memoranda of November 13th and 14th, the Admiral's 
staff put down its argument: 

“In view of the far-reaching consequences that the measure can have for us, I only justify 
its application if there is a full prospect of success. However, this is only the case if the measure 
is applied on a large scale from the outset, and if it can be continued for a long enough 
time. ”After the introduction, the Admiralty staff examines the question“ whether the number of 
submarines is sufficient to apply the measure to the extent envisaged, ’and he calculates that in 
order to effectively block the ports of the English west coast and the channel, ten blockade 
positions must be occupied. When considering whether the number of boats is already sufficient 
for this, the Admiral's staff starts from the erroneous assumption, which has remained inaccurate 
for too long, that around half of the submarines would always be ready for operations, and 
therefore comes to the wrong conclusion, that the available material would be "scarce but 
sufficient”. 

The memoranda dealt in detail with the treatment of neutrals and the effect on neutral 
shipping. "This would be all the more deterred by attempts to call at English ports in spite of 
warnings, and the more likely it would be to protect it from ship losses, which would only 
increase the bitterness, the more it gets the impression that we are determined to take the 
measure to the fullest Effectiveness.” It was to be expected that enemy merchant ships would fly 
neutral flags and that confusion between enemy and neutral ships would inevitably arise.*® 
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In order to prevent any disagreement, "the declaration by which our procedure is announced 
must be composed in such a way that neutrals do not even attempt to reach English ports". - “It 
will be of decisive importance whether it is possible to really keep the neutrals away from the 
English coasts. In order to achieve this, it would have to be made clear to them beforehand 
through diplomatic channels that our approach is not an empty threat like England's ban on the 
North Sea, but that it is a matter of life for us and we are therefore forced to act accordingly. 
Anyone who exposes themselves to the danger will have to bear the consequences." 

The Admiral's staff judged the effect of the submarine war in the following way: "After 
all, one must reckon with the fact that we will not be able to really cut off England's supply, so 
that a famine might arise." that the losses of ships, cargoes and human life, that the general threat 
to England's security and prosperity, together with the lack of neutral supplies, would make 
England "inclined to peace." 

The Admiralty also insisted that all other possible means of warfare, advances by the 
navy, cruiser warfare in the Atlantic Ocean, mining operations and air strikes should be used at 
the same time in order to support the pressure of submarine warfare on England. The combined 
effect would be so great that, from a purely military point of view, submarine warfare would 
have to be called for. 

All these military considerations that spoke in favor of submarine warfare, however, the 
Admiral's staff themselves raised a political objection. In the undecided land war situation there 
would be the danger that neutral states, primarily the United States and Italy, perhaps also 
Holland and Denmark, could be pushed to the side of England by the damage to their trade. The 
Admiral's staff, in agreement with the Foreign Office, considered this danger to be so serious that 
it would be the decisive factor in the decision of the present question, whether or not to 
submarine warfare. 

The overall result of the considerations of the Admiral's staff was the advice: Wait until 
successes in land wars created a stable position vis-a-vis the neutrals.” 
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In the meantime, individual submarine commanders have already undertaken acts of war 
against enemy merchant ships, some of their own accord, based on the customs of the cruiser 
war. 

On the afternoon of October 20, 1914, “U 17”, Oberleutnant zur See Feldkirchner, sank 
the English steamer “Glitra” about 7 nm from land on the Norwegian coast in front of the 
Stavanger Fjord. The ship (1), only 866 tons in size, was stopped by the submarine's flag signal 
and the crew requested to leave the ship. When the sea was calm, the officer on watch and 
machinist boarded the steamer in the folding boat of the submarine, the ship's papers were 
recovered, the sea valves opened, and the lifeboats towed close to the pilot vehicles present. 

This first sinking of a merchant ship by a submarine was carried out on the commander's 
own initiative, after he had spent a week searching for enemy forces in the northern North Sea on 
his assignment, but in vain. 

On November 19, "U 21", Kapitanleutnant Herfing, received the order from the leader of 
the submarines to sink warships, transporters and ships with war material off Le Havre. The 
commander of “U 21” reports in the war diary about the execution of this order: “In general, it 
seems to me that there are difficulties for submarines in the task of destroying transporters and 
steamers with war material. On the one hand, it does not seem reasonable to me to simply 
destroy ships that are thought to be transporters if they do not fly the flag of war or if one cannot 
make it out. On the other hand, in most cases the submarine will be faced with the greatest 
difficulties when examining the steamer: rough seas preventing the use of the dinghy, proximity 
to the enemy coast or enemy armed forces that are still being called by the steamer by radio; if 
the officer on watch is on board the steamer with 1 or 2 men, the boat is limited in terms of 
personnel. 


1) The size of a merchant ship is generally calculated according to the total volume of the 
ship and expressed in gross register tons, abbreviation for gross register tons: T. 1 gross register 
ton - 100 cubic feet. - The size of a warship, on the other hand, is calculated according to the 
weight of the amount of water displaced by the submerged part of the hull. The water 
displacement (also called tonnage or displacement) is expressed in tons by weight. 1 ton 
(abbreviation: t) = 1000 kg.”” 
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Page 31 “U 17” and “U 21” sink enemy trading ships. 


The failure would be uncomfortably felt if the submarine were disturbed. Armed resistance by 
the ship and possible damage to the submarine must be expected, and if the port is very close and 
the steamer is at high speed, the investigating personnel will also be arrested by force." 


Kapitanleutnant Herfing therefore carried out his job in a different time. On the afternoon 
of November 23, he stopped the English steamer "Malachite", 718 t, in the Seine Bay, 4 nm from 
land. through a protection in front of the bow, walked within shouting distance, asked to leave 
the ship and bring the papers to the submarine. Because of the swell and the possibility of enemy 
forces arriving soon, it was decided not to send an investigation team to the steamer. After the 
crew had left the ship and brought the papers to the waiting submarine, the steamer was caused 
to sink by shots in the waterline with the 8.8 cm gun. 

In the same way, “U 21” sank the 1366 T British steamer “Primo” 6 nm NW by N from 
Cape D’Antifer in the morning on November 26th. (Text sketch no.3, page 33.) 

The flag and cargo of the three sunken steamers had been hostile, and under maritime law 
they were subject to confiscation. The proximity of the coast ensured the safety of the crews. The 
destruction of the first three English steamers by German submarines received little public 
attention. 


In the meantime, the thought of a submarine war in the High Seas Fleet had not settled 
since the rejection of the first suggestions of the front in October. While the chief of the 
admiralty's staff asked the fleet command on November 10th to turn to the military preparations 
for the submarine war, the latter was about to resume the plan and to get the admiral's staff to act. 
A number of suggestions from the area of the fleet and its officer corps were received by the 
chief of the admiralty in the following weeks and supported and encouraged him in his, 
forward-thinking efforts. "The feelings of the front" were aptly and genuinely expressed at the 
end of November by the chief of the II. Squadron, Vice Admiral Scheer, in a memorandum from 
which one can hear the fresh aggressive spirit of this respected leader spoken vividly:*! 
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“The neutrals accepted the attacks of England either in silence or with paper protests. 
Your reluctance must not prevent us from pursuing the path to the goal quickly and energetically 
by all means .... The English warfare evidently pursues the obligation to destroy us economically 
by destroying our sea trade and preventing all trade by the neutral states. ... England disregards 
all maritime concerns and lets the protests of the neutrals come down to it. Even as an opponent, 
one cannot deny a certain justification for this approach, because it is conducive to the purpose 
of the war, and it was not to be expected from the British side that they would allow me to be 
bound by rules that are contrary to the interests of the country. . . . I can hardly hope that, after 
favorable sea battles, we will dominate the ocean to such an extent that we will be in a position 
to drive England's merchant ships from the sea. The opponent also deliberately evades this 
commitment. With the method he has now practiced, he achieves his purpose much more easily 
without losing any means of power at sea and can thus hold out for a long time until this type of 
trade war has its effect. Should we wait and only when we start to run out of air, think about 
defense? We find ourselves forced into self-defense and are therefore allowed to tread a path in 
which our sense of justice hindered us from the outset. This view should become common 
property of all .... One such effective countermeasure is a blockade of the English ports with the 
means at our disposal ... The far greater dependence of England on overseas supplies also 
indicates that here we are much more likely to hit the delicate nerve of life with her. . . . There 
can be no doubt that it would make a tremendous impression if several large merchant ships with 
valuable cargoes were inexplicably lost close to the safe harbor in quick succession. . ... Our 
protection against submarines are still in their infancy for the time being, it won't be any different 
over there. The radius of action of our submarines enables them to be in front of every major 
English port on the west, south and east coasts for a long time. No ship is any longer safe to 
reach the main trading places, and shipping is connected with such dangers that it cannot bear the 
risk that weighs on it. The effectiveness does not even lie in the actual destruction, but even more 
in the deterrent. The cruiser war moves on the wide streets of the ocean and laboriously seeks its 
prey here. The submarine awaits them close to the final destination of travel and keeps the door 
to the port closed.” 
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Text sketch No. 3. Locations of the merchant ships sunk by German submarines 
from October 1914 to January 1915” 
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Nobody can get in without going pass the torpedo tube ... To leave such a means unused would 
be all the more incomprehensible as we are unable to carry out such profound and sensitive 
damage to English trade with our other naval forces in any other way." 

The majority of the fleet thought like Admiral Scheer. This is how large circles of the 
German people already thought, and when the fleet command sent the minutes submitted to it to 
the Admiral's staff with the remark: Scheer's remarks “hit the nail on the head. We must not wait 
until the sea is up to our necks”, this is how the thoughts and hopes that were beginning to spread 
in public opinion in Germany were reflected at the same time. 


The conviction or feeling that England was the mightiest and most dangerous enemy was 
obvious to any German who contemplated naval warfare. The successes of the submarines, the 
deeds of Weddigen, Hersing and others aroused enthusiasm and expectations. Everywhere 
German submarines made the sea unsafe, the most remote parts of the North Sea, the English 
Channel, then also the Irish Sea and the whole west coast of England; the reports of the 
Admiralty staff underscored these progressive achievements. What was to be thought of the 
English naval warfare, of its contestable means and the threat to the German people as a whole, 
had all been told by the memorandum of the German Government of October 10th. The charges 
brought by the neutral governments against their rape by England were in newspapers all over 
the world. To establish the connection between the desire for retaliation, the obvious, vital 
dependence of England on his sea connections and the unlimited confidence in the German 
submarine weapon, the inseparable connection between the navy and the people was sufficient 
for this, and there was no need for systematic public opinion that was ascribed to certain organs 
of the navy. 

One process, however, has had a lasting influence on the attitudes and behavior of the 
public in Germany with regard to the use of submarine weapons. Tirpitz on November 21, 1914 
with the American press representative Dr. v. Wiegand. In the account of the conversation that 
had covered various issues of the war“ 
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Page 35 Vice-Admiral Scheer's memorandum. - The Wiegand interview. 


and appeared in the newspapers on December 21st, statements by the State Secretary about the 
possibility of a German submarine war were reproduced: 

“America has not raised its voice in protest and has done little or nothing against the 
closure of the North Sea to neutral shipping through England. What will America pursue now 
when Germany declares a submarine war against all enemy merchant ships? "......" England 
wants to starve us; we can play the same game, including England, torpedo every English ship or 
every one of his ally that approaches any port in England or Scotland, and thereby cut off the 
greater part of the food supply. "...... "Wouldn't it be to measure England with the same measure 
with which it measures us?" When asked by the American: “Does Germany have enough 
submarines to carry out what amounts to a partial submarine blockade of England?” Tirpitz 
replied: “Yes. In larger submarine Types we find England superior." 


Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg in his “considerations on the world wars”: “The 
enemies were publicly averted to set up a submarine blockade, the German people was publicly 
advised of the possession of an infallible weapon of war. From now on, the submarine war could 
not be ripped from the heart of the nation. On the tremendous authority that Admiral v. Tirpitz 
enjoyed far and wide, based on the honest belief that the submarine war, immediately and 
correctly deployed, would guarantee us victory and peace. The consequences were inevitable. 
The voice of the public so called never to be silenced again. I continued to try to curb the 
unrestricted submarine warfare in the press. But what could the prohibitions of censorship do 
against the power of a conviction that I felt covered by the infallible naval judgment! Yes, all 
attempts to contain the agitation only increased its violence." 


After all that was observed during the war and that became known later, it is not true that 
as a result of that conversation, any preparations were made on the British side to repel an attack 
by the German submarines. Undoubtedly, however, the Wiegand interview did not inevitably 
contribute to the difficult decision on the opening and continuation of the*® 
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U-boat war to move out of the closeness of uninfluenced military, political and economic 
considerations. 


The Wiegand interview also had the effect that the relations between Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz and the Admiral v. Pohl became even more excited. The affairs of warfare, including 
those of the submarines, were the business of the admiralty. The task of the Imperial Naval 
Office was to provide the funds for this. The Imperial Naval Office had to participate in the 
political and international legal questions of the trade war with submarines. The chief of the 
admiral's staff was in charge of the report and was responsible for the entire area of submarine 
warfare. Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, however, had been given a special position for himself at the 
beginning of the war, which was mapped out in a letter from the chief of the naval cabinet dated 
July 30, 1914 to the chief of the admiralty's staff: "His Majesty the Emperors wish that at this 
very serious time your Excellency will discuss what His Majesty has to say, contact the State 
Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office beforehand and draw attention to any divergent views of 
the State Secretary in the presentation. His Majesty wants His Excellency not to take this as a 
mistrust, but only as an expression of His Majesty's need, given the gravity of the situation, to 
benefit from the tried and tested judgment of a long-term advisor who is experienced in all areas 
of naval affairs. "This the main purpose of the disposition was to give the emperor a guarantee 
that the verdict of the long-standing, keen-thinking state secretary would be heard. The Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz was thus given an advisory voice on the major questions of naval warfare. The 
responsibility, however, remained with the chief of the admiralty's staff, as he gave a lecture to 
the emperor without the grand admiral. Only two men who were completely identical in 
character and in their views could work together under such conditions without friction. 
However, these prerequisites were not met. Disagreements about the main features of naval 
warfare - use of the fleet - were added to increase the distance between the two admirals. His 
personal notes on the war period show the severity to which it had sharpened their relationship 
through the dispute over the use of the High Seas Forces. Opinions also differed when it came to 
submarine warfare.*° 
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In the course of the correspondence that took place in the preparatory period from 
November 1914 to January 1915 between the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff and the State 
Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz has several opportunities to put 
down his advice: 

Aside from November 9th on the first communication from the Chief of Admiralty Staff: 
“Time not earlier than somewhat submarines on the spot. The blockade around England sounds a 
lot like bluff. Blockade of the Thames first s it seems better to me." 

Aside from November 17th on the report of the fleet command: "5 to 7 blockade 
positions are too few." 

Letter from the State Secretary to the Chief of the Admiralty dated December 16: “The 
submarine warfare without a declaration of blockade, as proposed by the Admiral Staff, in my 
opinion goes much further than a regular blockade and is therefore politically much more 
dangerous. The experiences of war so far have unfortunately shown that Germany has to take the 
commercial interests of neutrals more seriously than England. . . . Finally, I would like to believe 
that official bodies in our country who already have international legal and moral concerns about 
a U-boat blockade will raise such concerns to an even greater extent against this type of 
procedure. The draft drawn up by your Excellence is likely to increase this resistance rather than 
eliminate it. Apart from the foregoing, however, I certainly contest that a planned action on a 
large scale against the English trade in submarines within the Navy must be prepared as 
energetically and by all means." 

Marginal note from January 5, 1915 on a letter from the chief of the Admiralty's staff: "I 
recommend that in the case of aerial warfare and U-blockades, the Minister of War's consent 
should be secured in writing before speaking with the Reich Chancellor." 

Letter from the State Secretary of January 6, 1915 to the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff: “I 
agree to the declaration of a U-boat blockade against England. I consider such a blockade to be 
one of the few means we can still find "- in view of the reluctance of the navy -" to incline 
England to peace, but I fear that from a political standpoint there will be considerable resistance 
to this measure and therefore recommend continuing the trade war from the submarine in the 
manner that has so far been applied several times®’ 
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Form as a transition to stricter measures and to accustom the authoritative bodies of our 
government and the neutrals to the submarine war." 

Start small, without bluffing, and then expand the scope; meanwhile equipping the 
submarine weapon; clever preparation of a uniform cooperation with the leadership of the land 
war and the newspaper of politics, while appreciating the resistance that could arise from this 
side in one's own camp; Thorough consideration of how far one's own power reaches towards the 
neutrals and what consideration should be given to the trading interests of the neutrals these were 
the guiding points which the Navy had to keep an eye on if Grand Admiral v Tirpitz had had his 
way. It was the advice of the experienced statesman, who knew how to cautiously conduct 
difficult business of imperial politics, in which the co-operation of the other players was 
indispensable. 

Admiral v. Pohl, on the other hand, had a different attitude; Quick action, immediate 
removal of resistance, quick successes suited him more. There should not be a higher decision 
between the two fundamentally different settings. With the Wiegand interview, Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz brought a question to the public, which was a political one, but also the naval warfare and 
the chief of the admiralty's staff, and which the Admiral v. Pohl regarded as his own area. The 
State Secretary had not come to an agreement on this with the Admiral's Chief of Staff; he felt 
ignored and hurt. So the Wiegand interview will perhaps also have been a reason that induced 
Admiral v. Pohl to take the last decisive steps in the submarine war on his part without Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz. 


At the beginning of January 1915, the Admiral's staff received the expert opinion of the 
commander of the submarines, dated December 27, 1914, which led to further clarification (1). 
Korvettenkapitan Bauer based his detailed explanations, in departure from the assumption of the 
Admiral's staff, a manning of only 4 blockade positions, and he restricted this still further by 
attempting to interrupt the occupation of the few areas, which would be of longer duration, 
especially in winter when the boats were heavily stressed by bad weather. 


1) Appendix 18."* 
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Text sketch number 4. Blockade positions of the submarines following the proposal of the 
commander of the submarines on December 27, 1914” 
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This calculation was based on the experience that only about the third part of the submarines was 
ever usable for operations, because the lengthy repairs in the shipyards did not allow for greater 
readiness. Furthermore, only fully trained boats and such with unconditional technical 
operational safety could be used to send out for the trade war; new crews and unreliable 
machinery were not up to the demands. 

As a preliminary arrangement, the submarine leader suggested blocking the Thames 
estuary in such a way that one submarine on the English East Coast between Farn Island and the 
Tyne, and a second in the eastern part of the English Channel between Cape de la Hague and St. 
Albans Head, in order to take action against ships sailing from the north and east and from the 
south and expanses of the Thames and coming from there. A third boat was to be exhibited in the 
Bristol Channel and a fourth in the Irish Channel (sketch no. 4 on page 39). 

The performance of the submarines for the task at hand was proven. While the older 
petrol engine submarines were only suitable for shorter trips to the English east coast and the 
channel, the seaworthiness and the driving range of the diesel engine boats of the "U 19" type, 
which formed the core of the submarine forces of the fleet, also shown sufficiently for an activity 
on the west side of England (1). At the end of October 1914, a submarine, the “U 20”, made his 
return march from the English Channel around Ireland and the Shetland Islands for the first time. 
The provisions of the boats of the “U 19” class were then calculated to be 17 days, and the 
submarine leader estimated their average sea endurance to be 14 days. A march from the German 
North Sea bases there and back through the Dover Strait resulted in a stay of about a week in the 
westernmost area of activity. 

According to the opinion of the commander of the submarines, at the end of January 1915, 
the proposed 4 blockade positions could be taken. 

As has been the case on all previous occasions, Korvettenkapitain Bauer now declared 
that under no circumstances could the U-boats wage the trade war in the way the prize order 
stipulated. 


1) See section 10.°° 
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Stopping and examining the merchant ships, bringing the crews and passengers to safety would 
require the submarine to remain in the surface for a longer period of time and endanger it if 
"U17" and "U 21" had moved in a form in October and November, which approximated the 
provisions of the prize order, the leader of the submarines regarded this as exceptional cases. The 
report by the commander of "U 21", which was reproduced earlier, had emphasized the daring 
nature of his own approach. Korvettenkapitén Bauer therefore expressed an opinion that was 
generally valid at the front at the time when he stated the authorization to sink merchant ships 
without warning by torpedo firing from the submerged submarine as an indispensable 
precondition for a trade war with submarines. Only at night did the submarines have to attack 
surfaced like torpedo boats. Stopping and searching ships at night was even less of an option, as 
surprises of the submarine that appeared in the dark were even more likely. The commander of 
the submarines, in contrast to the admiral's staff, who had initially questioned them, considered 
the use of the night to be quite acceptable. 

On the basis of these preliminary sweeps, the commander of the boats, by departing from 
an assumption to the contrary expressed earlier, stated that it is impossible to guarantee the 
distinction between neutral and enemy ships: observation through the periscope is not always 
safe and clear, Nationality can be recognized in the rarest cases at night, and the use of neutral 
flags by enemy ships was certainly expected. “A guarantee for the protection of neutral ships, 
even if the best compromise exists, cannot be given. Otherwise, any action at night would be 
unnecessary, whereby the entire blockade would be ineffective at the same time. It turns out that 
once the blockade has been pronounced, no concessions can be made to the trade of the 
neutrals." 

I read these sentences like a warning if one overlooks the further course of events. 

For the rest, the leader of the submarines at the end of December, in agreement with the naval 
command, expected a blockade, as a result of which all blockade breakers, enemy and neutral, 
would have fallen to the submarine.” 
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5. The international law and political position 
of the German government on the submarine war. 


The Imperial Chancellor and the Foreign Office were just as aware of the English warfare, 
its end goal and the danger it represented for Germany, as was the navy. In its opinion and note 
of October 10, the German government had already filed custody against the first hostile naval 
warfare measures, by advocating the legal opinion that the abandonment of the London 
Declaration by the Order in Council of August 20th and by the other acts of the British famine 
and economic war going beyond it would be regarded as a continued violation of international 
law. This was only followed by further steps on the same path from the British side: through the 
order of October 29th, through the declaration of the North Sea lock of November 2nd, through 
the ever more deeply penetrating design of the British trade prospects in neutral countries for the 
purpose of complete closure of Germany. A start had been made with Holland, and similar 
institutions were gradually implemented in the Nordic countries and Switzerland, following the 
tried and tested example of the Nederlandsche Overzee Trust. The German government agreed 
with the navy in condemning all of these hostile measures under international law. The request of 
the chief of the admiral's staff, demanding retaliation, then compelled the Reich Chancellor and 
the Foreign Office to take a position on the plan for a military undertaking which in itself was as 
much and just as incompatible with international law as the English measures on which it was 
modeled. After the Foreign Office had been informed of how the Navy thought about the action 
of the submarines, and that the Admiralty's staff was not intending to blockade, but to declare a 
war zone according to the British procedure, the Foreign Office put an issue of international law 
on this on November 30th before the Reich Chancellor: 

“According to general principles of international law, the measures envisaged by the 
navy would not in themselves be admissible against both English and neutral merchant ships.” 
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For the English merchant ships, the question of whether there is a legally valid blockade is 
irrelevant, because as enemy ships they could easily be taken away and sunk, but the life of the 
crews and passengers would have to be preserved, since civilians in undefended areas may not be 
attacked directly with armed force. For military reasons, this responsibility would not be 
accepted. Apart from the case of the war contraband, neutral ships could only be prevented from 
entering and leaving English coastal waters on the basis of a legally valid blockade. However, 
such a blockade cannot be seen in the proposed measures .... Incidentally, the concerns arising 
from the destruction of human life naturally apply to the neutral ships to a greater extent. 

“Germany would therefore only be able to justify the planned measures against both 
enemies and neutrals on the basis of the principle of retribution under international law. This 
retaliation results for England from its endeavors to hit the national economy of Germany by 
paralyzing legitimate neutral trade in violation of international law and ultimately to abandon the 
entire German people to annihilation by means of starvation; In view of this endeavor, our 
measures do indeed appear justified. In relation to the neutrals, one would invoke the fact that 
they not only accepted the violations of their neutrality to the disadvantage of Germany, popular 
by England, but also joined them in a certain direction by issuing export and transit bans." 

This first statement by the Foreign Office, which affirmed the right to retaliation, 
continued to apply to the German government and in February 1915 formed the basis for the 
announcement of the submarine war. 

The right invoked by the German government has been fiercely contested by the enemy, 
and the charge has been made that "the German methods of waging war are wholly outside the 
framework of any international law regulating war operations against trade." The neutral states 
concerned joined with the most serious allegations. The enemy propaganda asked that up to the 
present day the submarine war was less in the public eye than what the neutral countries had to 
put up with through the warfare of the Entente powers. 
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The German Reichstag of the post-war period therefore considered it their task to form its 
own opinion through the opinion of an expert on the assessment of submarine war under 
international law and to help clarify the question to the world by establishing the German 
position. The expert opinion, which the committee of the Reichstag joined, was drawn up by the 
same person who was legal advisor on German foreign policy during the war, the Royal Privy 
Councilor Dr. Kriege; The report is therefore at the same time an authoritative reproduction of 
the thoughts and considerations that were decisive for the German political leadership in those 
questions of naval warfare during the war, and of such exhaustive completeness as cannot be 
found in any of the relevant documents of the war. 

The hostility of the German people, to which it was torn from the outside world because 
of the submarine trade war, has become its undoing. The unfortunate outcome of the war meant 
that internal unrest and excitement also took hold. In the presentation of the prehistory of the 
submarine war, which is intended to show the connections which led to the decision, a detailed 
assessment of the fact that the German government acted in the conviction of a right due to it 
than in the struggle for being or not was seized the only effective weapon against the challenging 
and devastating embrace of the sea. No document is more suitable for such an appreciation than 
that which also served the German Reichstag for his research. From the report of Dr. Kriege are 
therefore taken here in the wording of the essential passages. 

“Since the London Declaration has not been ratified, it had no validity as international 
treaty law during the World War. On the other hand, it was of decisive importance for the war as 
a source of customary international law, since, as its history shows, it did not want to create a 
new law in maritime trade wars, but only wanted to codify the existing customary law. The 
invitation of the British Government to the London Conference on Maritime Laws, which stated 
that the purpose of the conference was to "reach an agreement on the generally recognized 
principles of International Law within the meaning of Article 7, paragraph 2 of the Hague 
Convention on the. "Establishment of an international prize court on October 18, 1907, in other 
words, to jointly determine the rules of international law in force on the maritime trade war. 
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That this purpose was actually achieved is evident from the general considerations in the 
entrance to the general report of the drafting committee of the London Conference, according to 
which “the rules of the declaration which emerged from the deliberations of the Maritime Law 
Conference in their entirety correspond to the wishes of the British Government had expressed in 
her invitation of February 1908”. Above all, however, this idea has found its way into the 
London Declaration itself, in that it contains the following heading as it were at the beginning: 

“The signatory powers agree that the rules contained in the present chapters essentially 
correspond to the generally recognized principles of international law. 

“On this point, the general report of the drafting committee notes: This provision governs 
all of the following rules.... The main aim of the conference was to determine the sentences that 
could be regarded as customary law, to define them precisely and to supplement them as 
necessary. 

“After all this, there can be no doubt that the Governments of the Conference States 
whose authorized delegates unanimously approved the introductory provision, and in particular 
the British Government, whose delegation suggested the inclusion of the provision, codified the 
in the London Declaration have seen generally recognized customary international law. Since the 
mostly participating trading and maritime states were now among the conference states, the 
conclusion that in the World War at least the essential principles laid down in the Declaration 
were to be regarded as valid customary international law. 

“England's behavior in violation of international law is most strikingly characterized by 
its own protest notes against the Russian contraband policy in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. 
February 1904, among other things, heating material of all kinds as well as foodstuffs and other 
objects suitable for war purposes, "which are transported for the sake of the enemy or to a hostile 
destination", are referred to as contraband and, in response to a request from the British 
government, declares that all these objects are to be regarded as absolute contraband . In contrast, 
the British Government notes in its protest notes dated June 1 and August 10, 1904 with great 
astonishment that "this measure is incompatible with international law and international law 
practice". 
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It only allows the term "war contraband" to apply to objects "which actually pursue war purposes 
and objectives", and makes a sharp distinction between "weapons, war ammunition and similar 
objects that serve exclusively military purposes - absolute contraband -" and " objects which, 
depending on the circumstances, can be used both for war purposes and for peace purposes - 
relative contraband — “. The objects of the relative contraband, to which she also counts heating 
material and food, according to her statements, may only be treated as contraband "if they are 
directly and specifically intended for the enemy's land or naval forces", and if in detail Case "the 
evidence for this determination has been provided". The British Government protested most 
strongly against the opposing Russian view, which led to a "blurring of the distinction between 
absolute and relative contraband" by pointing out that "such an uneventful expansion of the 
doctrine of contraband almost all transports block British merchant shipping to the east "; she 
adds the threat that "Russia must change her instructions that are contrary to international law 
and intolerable for neutral trade", otherwise "England is forced to take all measures to protect 
good trade". If one compares the attitude of England in the Russo-Japanese war with her attitude 
in the world war, one comes to the conclusion that England claims a double right of contraband, 
one as a neutral and one as a belligerent, and that this is from her as a belligerent, contraband law 
is in sharpest contradiction with the theory and practice of the applicable international law, 
which he represents as neutrals. 

"The most essential provision of the right to blockade of the London Declaration is the 
rule in Chapter 2, according to which" in order to be legally effective, the blockade must actually 
be effectively maintained, that is, by an armed force that actually strives to gain access to the 
enemy coast to prevent". This rule must be viewed as a generally recognized principle of 
international law in the sense of the introductory provision of the London Declaration, all the 
more so since the principle is also found in the Parisian Declaration of the Law of the Sea is 
valid for the warring parties involved in this declaration, i.e. in particular for Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, England, France, Italy and Japan, not only as customary international law, but 
also as international contract law.”° 
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It follows from the rule that, if there is no actually effective blockade, neutral sea trade with the 
enemy, apart from trade in war contraband, must not be prevented. - England violated these 
principles about the right to blockade, even before the declaration of the German submarine war, 
through the North Sea barrier introduced in November under the form of a war zone declaration. 
- A violation of international law can be found in the imposition of the North Sea barrier, in so 
far as the British Admiralty in the notice it issued any shipping in the whole of the North Sea, 
which was declared a war zone (military area), which would not stay within the routes it has 
designated , under the guise of a warning of British military operations threatened with severe 
dangers by mines and warships. It is obvious that the legal requirements for such a restriction of 
North Sea shipping to certain time-consuming routes were not given. A blockade over German 
coasts or ports was neither pronounced, nor could it have been pronounced, since the German 
ports with the Scandinavian countries, ie. Some of them were in free communication with the 
Netherlands, so there was no question of actually preventing access to them; Apart from this, the 
neutral ports on the North Sea should by no means have been included in the blockade according 
to principles of international law (see Article 1 of the London Declaration). Nor could the British 
Admiralty rely on the declaration of the North Sea as a war zone for its measure. Because the 
police sovereignty it apparently claimed over a certain sea area for this reason, as the Dutch 
government has rightly emphasized, is only available to the belligerents in the vicinity of their 
immediate military undertakings, since otherwise any sea freedom could be made illusory with 
the war zone theory; but there is no doubt that a sea area the size of the North Sea cannot be 
regarded as the vicinity of immediate military operations. The real purpose of the measure finally, 
namely the placing of the entire North Sea shipping under the control of the British naval forces, 
and thus under the British search and recovery System, of course, could not be asserted as it 
lacked any legal basis.” 
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On the other hand, the Admiralty's warning of the British warships "looking for suspicious 
vehicles" was apparently intended to mean that merchant ships that would be hit in the North Sea 
outside of their designated routes must be prepared to be attacked and destroyed without 
investigation for any suspicion because if an investigation as prescribed by international law had 
been intended, the whole warning would have made no sense, since then the grounds for 
suspicion would have to be clarified before every attack, so legitimate shipping would not have 
been endangered. According to this, the English warning represents nothing more than the threat 
of destroying legitimate neutral shipping in the North Sea, which has been arbitrarily declared a 
war zone, without any grounds under international law. " 

The German government was not alone in its view. Neutral governments expressed the 
same dispute in protest notes. 

From the identical protest notes of the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish governments 
from 12./13. November 1914 (1): 

“With regard to several of its most important parts, international law was codified on the 
basis of the Hague and London Conferences. It is true that the agreements drawn up there have 
not been ratified by all sides. They are, however, to be regarded as the most decisive expression 
of the legal consciousness of the peoples and therefore as a reflection of the current state of 
international law. This is particularly true of the London Declaration, which was endorsed by the 
representatives of 10 naval powers, 6 of which are currently belligerents. The wording of this 
agreement itself expressly states that the rules contained therein actually correspond to the 
generally recognized principles of international law. Quite apart from the declarations that the 
London Agreement should be applied like a ratified treaty, the full validity of almost all of its 
provisions must now be recognized. ... The freedom of the seas and the non-statute-barred right 
of neutrals to use the trade routes common to all have been weakened and restricted by the claim 
to impose the obligation on neutral ships to take a certain route and to call at certain ports, 
without the neutrals having given reasonable grounds for suspicion that could make such 
restrictions understandable or even justify them. 


1) Appendix 13.°° 
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The lists of both the absolute and the relative contraband have been degenerated and 
immeasurably expanded, which means corresponding damage to the rights of neutrals. By 
applying to the relative contraband the theory of the swept away journey (1) and certain legal 
assumptions unfavorable to neutrals, in reality, if one claims to equate this contraband with the 
absolute contraband, which would mean a very dangerous innovation. The rules for searching 
and taking away, which have been recognized for centuries, are no longer observed; this causes 
delays in legal trading which result in considerable losses. In the measures indicated, as well as 
in other measures, one recognizes the intention to exercise control over the trade of the neutral 
countries that is incompatible with the rights, even with the duties of the neutrals. " 

From the protest note of the Dutch government against the English North Sea barrier, 
dated November 16, 1914 (2): 

“According to international law, only the immediate vicinity of the military operations of 
the belligerents forms the war zone, in which the police sovereignty of a belligerent can have an 
effect. A sea the size of the North Sea cannot, in its entirety, be regarded as the immediate sphere 
of action of military undertakings by those who wage war; if this whole area is called a war zone, 
it means a serious interference in the principle of freedom of the seas recognized by all peoples 
of the globe, - " 

From the protest note of the United States of America against the British measures in the 
maritime trade war, dated December 28, 1914 (3): 

“The United States Government does not fail to recognize the tremendous importance of 
the present struggle that Britain is waging, and does not intend to selfishly secure undue trade 
advantages for itself. Reluctantly, however, it finds itself compelled to recognize that the present 
policy of the British Government towards neutral ships and cargoes goes beyond the obvious 
necessities of warfare and the rights of American Citizens on the high seas restricted in a way 
that is neither justified by the rules of international law nor required by the right to 
self-preservation. .. . 


1) See Page 14. - 2) Appendix 14. - 3) Appendix 15.” 
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The United States Government readily grants belligerents full authority to enter and search, and 
detain, American citizens' ships or neutral ships carrying American goods on the high seas, if 
there is sufficient evidence to justify the assumption that theirs Contrasted charges included. But 
the British Government must recognize, on the basis of its own experience in the past, that the 
American Government cannot, without protest, allow American ships or American goods to be 
brought into British ports for the purpose of searching them for contraband in the first place, or 
are held on the basis of presumptions that were created by special state laws, and are apparently 
incompatible with the doctrine and practice of international law. " 


“England's appeal to the right of retaliation. 


“The British government does not seem to claim that its blocking measures are 
admissible under international law, but rather to want to derive the justification of the North Sea 
blocking from Germany's allegedly illegal type of mine-laying (1). That would mean that, in 
relation to the German war measures, it would appeal to the right of retaliation recognized by 
international law under certain conditions. " The allegations made on November 2nd in the 
announcement of the British North Sea lock referred to the fact that mines had been laid by the 
German side on the high seas, by merchant ships under a neutral flag, merely to prevent 
merchant shipping. This claim was unproven and incorrect. Rather, mines were laid on the 
German side during the period in question, except for their own coastal protection, only in the 
enemy coastal waters against enemy naval forces and only by war vehicles (2). The attempt by 
the British government to use the conduct of the German mine war as a legal basis for retaliatory 
measures must therefore be described as unsuccessful. 


1) Appendix 16. - 2) Appendix 17.°° 
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Dr. Kriege continues: 
“The right to retaliate. 


“A general international law regulation of the right of retaliation by contract has not yet 
taken place, probably for the reason that no state wants to admit the possibility of a breach of 
contract or any other violation of international law that it may commit. On the other hand, the 
practice of international law has tied retaliation to certain prerequisites which essentially assume 
that the actual purpose of the retaliatory measure is to strive for the restoration of the legal status 
violated by the opponent. As a material prerequisite, international law requires that once the 
violation of the law by the opponent is unequivocally established, that the retaliation continues in 
the same area in which the opponent violated international law and that it is kept within 
reasonable limits ... " 

The hostile acts of war identified above as a violation of international law all occurred in 
the period before the start of the German submarine war, while Germany was not responsible for 
a violation of international law during this period. 

"The violations of international law by England and the other hostile powers in the field 
of maritime trade war were therefore not justified as retaliatory measures for German violations." 


“Germany's right to tolerate submarine warfare against the neutral powers. 


“The German government has taken the position that it is incumbent on the neutrals to 
treat both warring parties equally with regard to the conditions of the warfare, i.e. to tolerate the 
German submarine warfare in the present case after they have used the hostile methods that are 
contrary to international law Had at least actually accepted the sea trade war. . . . The fact that 
the neutral powers are obliged to treat belligerents equally must be regarded as a generally 
recognized principle of international law and, in particular, as one of the most important 
principles of the law of neutrality. For even if such a sentence is not contractually established in 
this generality, it is in the essence of neutrality that the neutral may not change the war situation 
by unequal measures in favor of one and to the disadvantage of the other belligerent. ...°' 
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When applying the neutrality rules to the German submarine war, it follows without further ado 
that the neutral powers were obliged either to counter the maritime trade war of the enemy 
alliance, if necessary, also with force, which was contrary to international law, or to counter the 
similar submarine warfare that was waged to retaliate these war methods. . .. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that the protest note of the United States of America only leads to complaints 
about the impairment of American shipping to the neutral ports neighboring Germany, but not 
also about the prohibition of this shipping to German ports, although neutral shipping to such 
ports Insofar as it did not deal with contraband, in the absence of a blockade in accordance with 
international law, it could not be disturbed either. What makes the attitude of the neutrals even 
more difficult is the fact that the great majority of them were too weak to be able to take any 
successful action against the naval warfare of the enemy alliance, but that the more powerful 
among them, especially the United States of America , would very well have been able to put a 
stop to the will of the enemy alliance, which is contrary to international law, by means of serious 
war threats, such as those made by the American side against Germany, or by forming a 
federation to maintain neutrality." 


That was the German legal conception back then, that is how it has remained. 

The Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg and the Foreign Office were clear from the 
outset - and the history of the maritime trade wars in particular makes it clear - that no matter 
how well-founded justification is, it is a weak support in real politics if there is not a power 
behind it neutral states, even with the severe damage they would suffer from submarine warfare. 

Even the request by which the Reich Chancellor asked the Foreign Office for a sensitive 
appeal on November 21, 1914, contained the reference to the “dangers of general indignation of 
the neutrals”: "I consider these dangers to be noteworthy, perhaps the planned blockade would 
only be worthwhile if it were suitable in the case of a very favorable military situation in the east 
and west and a simultaneous serious threat to England in its colonies, to force England to peace, 
or if, conversely, in extreme need, blockade would be our last refuge."° 
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The Foreign Office agreed with the Chancellor's opinion in his reply signed by 
Undersecretary Zimmermann on November 30th: 

“As far as the behavior of the neutrals is concerned, this would depend to a large extent 
on how the war situation developed at the time of our approach. If this is unfavorable, the powers 
involved would probably declare war on us. We should expect the same consequences with Italy 
and the United States of America even if the war situation is still undecided. If, on the other hand, 
we have achieved considerable success, the lesser powers would in all probability leave it at 
theoretical protests; in the case of Italy and the United States, however, it would be hoped that 
they would withhold their ships, relatives, and goods from the English coast and thereby avoid 
complaints. 

“According to the foregoing, the intended blocking of the English coast by mines and 
submarines can only be initiated if on the one hand England's vital interests are endangered and, 
on the other hand, declarations of war by the neutral powers are very likely to be avoided. 
According to this, our procedure would have to be made dependent on the following three 
conditions: 

“a) Our naval forces should be able to carry out the blockade to such an extent that 
shipping to England essentially comes to a standstill for at least a few weeks. A mere sporadic 
destruction of individual English merchant ships would hardly prevent or deter the supply of 
food to England in such a way that it could bring the British Empire to submission to a famine. 

“b) The neutral powers would have to be warned beforehand in such a way that, on the 
one hand, the danger threatening their ships, relatives and goods would be clearly sketched out, 
but on the other hand, the actual plan of war would not be revealed. The same would be 
recommended to the hostile powers for reasons of humanity. 

c) Our war operations in France should have progressed so far that the allied 
Anglo-French army was decisively defeated, including the coast of the canal with the ports of 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne is in our hands; in this case it would suffice in the east if the 
Russian attacks were successfully repulsed as before. 
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Conversely, if the present state of affairs is maintained in the West, a decisive victory would 
have to be achieved in the East, which would place all of Poland in our hands. In both cases the 
war situation should make the desired impression on Italy and the United States." 

On December 27th, the Reich Chancellor sent the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff a 
memorandum drawn up by the Foreign Office, which bears the Reich Chancellor's signature and 
represents a responsible position towards the Navy. 

Your full wording: 

“Starting from the point of view that we can use those means of warfare against the 
enemy which appear most suitable for its overthrow and for the quick end of the war, 
considerations towards England will initially have to be completely foregone, especially with 
regard to the purely utilitarian maxims of its warfare and the ruthless pressure it exerts on the 
neutrals under the pretext of preventing the contraband. 

“The intended U-boat blockade does not only affect our enemy England, but also the 
neutrals. If the latter likes British terrorism, it is a question of power and fear. The same 
moments will determine their behavior towards us. It may well be admitted that the torpedoing of 
neutral ships is not entirely compatible with the general rules of international law. In any case, 
the neutrals will protest against the protection of international law and try to defend their 
threatened interests. 

“The question now arises to what extent the resistance of the neutrals can be dangerous 
for us, and how far the advantages expected against England are not offset by other 
disadvantages caused by the attitude of the neutrals. 

“That the neutrals, by submitting to English coercion, are guilty of complicity in the 
English breach of international law, may be theoretically correct. In fact, their attitude is 
conditioned by real possibilities. You cannot defend yourself against England or believe that you 
cannot. The longer the terrorism of England if it lasts, the more the displeasure against this abuse 
of English naval rule will grow and bear its fruits.“ 
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England has already had to clear the import of cotton out of consideration for American interests. 
In the three northern kingdoms (meeting of Malm) there are already parts of resistance against 
English coercion. Most willingly, Norway bends over because of weakness. 

“If we completely paralyze international trade through the submarine blockade, which is 
not entirely justifiable under international law, then the indignation of all injured neutrals now 
awakening against England will undoubtedly turn against us and public opinion will become 
even more hostile to us. The question here is whether this mood can create dangers for us that 
seriously threaten our war situation. If America can hardly declare war on us for lack of 
sufficient armed forces, it is nevertheless able to impose a trade boycott on us in the same way as 
England, as well as the delivery of war material to our enemies, which President Wilson is now 
beginning to counteract, to operate officially, so to speak. In spite of all of its own fears about 
Japan's increasing position of power, it will hardly be able to counteract its possible velleitiest to 
send troops to the European theater of war. Because then there is only one goal for the 
Americans: the fastest possible overthrow of Germany, which is disrupting their trade. In Italy, 
given the prevailing mood there, the sinking of an Italian ship could upset public opinion to such 
an extent that the government would be carried away and the already fluctuating balance of 
neutrality would sink to our disadvantage. If the government does not want to declare war 
directly against us even then, one of the incidents with Turkey that arises at any time could give 
the Italian willingness to act to take the side of our enemies first by attacking our Turkish allies. 
Italy's intervention would likely result in that of Romania. We must reckon with these 
possibilities as long as the current undecided war situation on the continent persists and many 
neutrals feed the doubts whether Germany can withstand the majority of her enemies a la 
longue.* 

“The possibility of an American trade boycott has already been mentioned. The Dutch 
ports are ipso facto as good as closed by the blockade. Norway, like Holland, hardly dares to 
evade British pressure. 


{Latin — “‘a mere wish, unaccompanied by an effort to obtain it. 
*French — “in the long term” 
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The same would become even more ruthless, Norway probably even more indulgent, if we resort 
to the submarine blockade. This would also close the route via Scandinavia. The route to the 
Balkans and the Orient is closed as long as the “tip question” has not been resolved, which has 
become a long way off again due to the defeat of the Austrians in Serbia. The supply via the port 
of Genoa is already blocked because of its congestion and as a result of Italian anxiety; if Italy 
openly take sides against us, it would be completely blocked. We would then be completely cut 
off from all supply possibilities, and the British plan for a complete commercial cordon off 
Germany would be in place. Would we be able to endure a longer war under these conditions? 
The diet of Belgium through American grain intake, which relieves us and secures our backs, 
would have to cease and need to end. 

"The matter would be different if we had achieved such successes on the continent (be it 
in the east or west) that the neutrals no longer had any doubts about the outcome of the war and 
were no longer tempted to join the " enemy coalition to bring about a decision against us. 

“The Foreign Office's concerns about the planned U-boat blockade are therefore not of a 
legal nature, but result from considerations of military-political opportunity. The question is not 
whether, but when the measure may be taken without harming our situation. A final decision has 
not yet been made in the east; in the west it has been halted for two months. In Serbia, our ally, 
Austria, suffered a blatant defeat, severely compromising its prestige in the Balkans and calling 
into question the connection with Turkey and its other endeavors. But a measure such as the 
submarine blockade, which must have a detrimental effect on the attitude of the neutrals and on 
our supply, can only be applied without dangerous consequences, according to our understanding, 
when our military position on the continent is so secure that the decision here can be regarded as 
unquestionable and the danger of the neutrals converting to our opponents can be regarded as 
excluded. That moment does not seem to have come today." 


A copy of this memorandum was sent to the Chief of the General Staff of the Field 
Army. 
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If one looks at the Chancellor's memorandum on its own, it can be misunderstood to 
mean that the trade war with submarines was simply a question of power for the Reich's political 
leadership, and that the memorandum would thus contradict the above statements on the legal 
standpoint the German government. However, in connection with everything that had previously 
been said by the Reich Chancellor and the Foreign Office about the submarine warfare, it 
becomes clear that the question whether the waging of the submarine war in the form envisaged 
by the navy would be acceptable as a legal question that was answered in the affirmative under 
the existing conditions of the war, whereas the question of when the submarine war could begin, 
was viewed as a question of power which the Chancellor and the Foreign Office believed they 
had to answer in the end of December 1914, depending on the state of affairs.” 
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On January 7, 1915, the chief of the admiralty's staff submitted to the Kaiser an 
immediate report on the further use of the naval forces, in which Admiral v. Pohl also brought 
about the imperial decision about the future use of the submarines for the trade war. In the 
presence of the Reich Chancellor, the head of the Admiralty's lecture took place on January 9th 
before the Kaiser. The part of the Immediate Report for the use of the submarines, the approval 
of which was requested, read: 

“The offensive undertakings are to be continued as before. 

"Furthermore, the trade blockade with submarines against England is to be started as 
soon as possible so that its effect is not counteracted there by the accumulation of food and raw 
materials, as is already happening now." 

“The Reich Chancellor also sees the submarine blockade as one of the most effective 
means of achieving the war purpose against England, but he contests that it can only be used if 
the decision on the mainland is in our favor and thus a conversion the neutral powers to our 
opponents can no longer be expected. 

I contest that we should use a means given to us to achieve the end of the war without 
regard to the neutrals, because every well-founded cause for disgruntlement is taken away from 
them, that, with regard to their trade, the declaration of the blockade should be made 14 days 
before it was to be effected. 

"An effective blockade that hits England severely is more likely to increase the neutrals’ 
concerns about taking the side of our opponents." 

In the detailed explanation of the memorandum, the chief of the admiralty's staff adds: 

“Experience so far has shown us that we cannot impose our will on our main adversary at 
sea with submarines through damage to the English naval forces. 
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Chance plays a big role in the success of submarines. The English naval forces are not tied to 
specific ports or sea routes; the numerous ports on the British coast cannot be kept under 
constant control by submarines. We had to wait a long time for a new success against the British 
naval forces. 

"However, with our powerful submarines, we have a means at hand to cut off England's 
nerve of life by declaring the trade blockade over its coast and by preventing English trade, from 
which the country draws its strength of resistance and its superiority, to exert pressure on 
England, the consequences of which can be of decisive importance for the outcome of the war. It 
is necessary that the trade blockade begin soon, as England will pile up grain and raw materials 
in order to counter the effects of the trade blockade. 

“The submarine blockade must be effectively supported by simultaneously starting 
offensive advances by the High Seas Forces and energetic continuation of the mine war. 

“The Chancellor of the Reich, with whom I have come into contact on the question of the 
submarine blockade, agrees that we are in view of the maxims of England's warfare and the 
ruthless pressure it exerts on the neutrals under the pretext of preventing the contraband to use 
those means of warfare that appear most suitable for ending the war as quickly as possible. He 
points out, however, that the intended submarine blockade affects not only England, but also the 
neutrals, and that if I let them please English terrorism and, by submitting to English coercion, I 
will be complicit in the English breach of international law to do, there is no doubt that the 
indignation that is now awakening against England will turn against us and public opinion will 
become even more hostile to us. 

“The Chancellor particularly fears the intervention of America, Italy and Romania to our 
disadvantage, as long as the current undecided war situation persists on the continent and many 
neutrals are concerned about whether Germany can withstand the majority of her enemies in the 
long run. 

“The Chancellor also believes that the submarine blockade would disrupt the supply of 
American grain to Belgium, which is necessary to supply the Belgian population. 
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“The Reich Chancellor's concerns about the submarine blockade are therefore not of a 
legal nature, they are based solely on a military-political basis. The Reich Chancellor disputes 
that the submarine blockade can only be implemented without dangerous consequences when our 
military situation on the continent is so secure that the decision here is seen as unquestionable 
and the danger that the neutrals will convert to our opponents can be considered excluded. 

“T cannot agree with these concerns, since by declaring the blockade 14 days before it 
begins and by warning neutral shipping about the dangers within British waters, a justified cause 
for displeasure will be taken away from them, and the Belgian supply can be secured that the 
American ships choose their route of travel north around England. 

"I see in the submarine blockade one of the most effective means of achieving the war 
purpose against England.” 

According to the recording by the chief of the naval cabinet, who was present at the 
immediate lecture on January 9, the emperor's decision was as follows: 

“The submarine trade war is to be postponed for the time being until the current 
uncertainty about the political situation has been resolved. Then the Most High Decision is to be 
requested again. Meanwhile prepare the submarines for trade war. " 


Since it was not foreseeable when the general trade war of the submarines would begin, 
the front turned again to the procedure of October / November 1914, occasionally disrupting 
enemy sea communications by submarines, insofar as their other war tasks, operations against 
enemy naval forces and the protection of the German Bight of the North Sea allowed this. 

On January 14, "U 21", Kapitaénleutnant Herfing, received the order from the leader of the 
submarines to go through the channel to the English far coast, to carry out a series of military 
orders there and to damage enemy trade in the Irish Sea. "Sinking one or more steamers should 
also bring uncertainty into shipping and damage trade here."”” 
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Before this order could be carried out, another boat, "U 19", sank during an operation 
directed against enemy naval forces, in the Hoofden, between the Dutch and English coasts, on 
January 21, during the day, the 1301 T British steamer "Durward". The commander of "U 19", 
Kapitanleutnant Konstantin Kolbe, approached the ship while sailing and gave an order to stop 
by means of a flag signal. The steamer first tried to escape and was only made to stop by a star 
signal that was fired by the submarine as a warning signal in the absence of a gun. The ship's 
papers were requested by acclamation and sent to the submarine in one of the steamer's boats. 
With the ship's boat, an investigation team went on board the steamer, asked the crew to leave 
the ship, opened a bottom valve and attached the explosive cartridges to be sunk. The two 
lifeboats were then towed by “U 19” for four hours without enemy interference to the Meuse 
lightship about 20 nm away. 

On January 23, "U 21" left Bortum Roadstead for an enterprise to the Irish Sea, in 
accordance with the aforementioned order of the 14th. The boat arrived in the Irish Sea on 
January 30th and sank the three English steamers "Ben Cruachan", 3092 T, "Linda Blanche", 396 
T in calm weather in the course of about five hours in Liverpool Bay on the same day, and 
"Kilcoan", 456 T. The procedure was the one that had already become common. The submarine 
approached the ship to be stopped within shouting distance; the ship's command received orders 
to stop, send the papers and let the crew disembark; With one of the ship's boats, personnel from 
the submarine went to the steamer to attach the explosive cartridges. The instruction was 
followed each time without resistance. The ships' boats, adequately equipped, sailed for the near 
coast; in the case of the steamer “Kilcoan”, whose boats were in poor condition, the submarine 
commander arranged for a passing coastal steamer to pick up the crew of the sunk “Kilcoan”. 
(Text sketch no.3, page 33.) 

The occurrence of heavy seas prevented further steamers from being brought in on the 
following day. On February Ist, "U 21" continued the military part of his mission, took the way 
back again through Dover Strait and entered the Ems on February 8th, after having been at sea 
for 17 days. 

The surprising appearance of the first German submarine in the Irish Sea and the 
undisturbed sinking of three English steamers on the busy routes of the great Atlantic lines, not 
far from one of the most important English ports, it caused a general stir abroad and gave rise to 
lively discussion in the press.”! 
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Under allegations against the Admiralty, the quickest defensive measures were demanded in 
England. As early as the day after the appearance of "U 21", on January 31, a radio warning from 
an English radio station intended for all English merchant ships at sea was intercepted: 
"Submarines in the English and Irish channels. Must do neutral or no flag as long as you are near 
the British Isles. The house flag may not be called. All badges, such as the ship's name and home 
port, must be covered. The British flag must be hoisted when encountering British or allied 
warships.” This radio message was given without a signature. 

At the same time, in mid-January, when the leader of the submarines drafted the order for 
the operation of "U 21", the command of the High Seas Forces was considering a new approach 
by the submarines against the war transports that were crossing the English Channel, and which 
one had not been able to get at until then, despite repeated attempts with the submarines. The 
activities of "U21" off Le Havre in November 1914 had confirmed that in the sea area on the 
French Channel coast, enemy guarding made it impossible for submarines to be used to inspect 
ships. External features which distinguish a troop or war material transporter for observation 
through the periscope of the submerged submarine from an ordinary merchant steamer had been 
ascertained on this occasion. The only means of getting at the transports was the indiscriminate 
sinking of all ships that were heading for the French Channel coast. To this end, it seemed to the 
naval command to impose a blockade on the French north coast, as long as the general blockade 
of submarines that would enclose the English Channel was not within reach. The declaration of a 
partial blockade with submarines, however, required the approval of the political leadership; for 
it could not be ruled out that neutral trade, if it did not stay away, fell victim to widespread 
misunderstanding. On January 15, the fleet commander therefore sent the admiral staff a 
corresponding proposal: 

“A blockade of the French north coast would be directed primarily against the enemy war 
transports and would be particularly suitable for accustoming the public around the world to the 
idea of the submarine blockade.” 
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It would give the neutrals no reason to complain, since the ports of the French west and south 
coasts would remain open for their trade. It would also allow us to gain valuable experience for 
later blocking the English coasts. On the other hand, a procedure in this direction seems 
particularly desirable in view of the constant supply of British troops and the transfer of the 
second English army announced for March, as well as in view of the large quantities of war 
material that are constantly coming over the Channel." 

Although the Foreign Office and the Reich Chancellor had subtle political reservations 
about this purely military submarine enterprise, the deliberations on it continued until the end of 
January, as the General Staff of the Army feared that the submarine blockade on the French coast 
could affect the American food transport for the population of the occupied Belgian territory. 

The fleet command, however, did not wait for the end of the deliberations. The news of 
extensive transports from England to France was mounting. In order to finally achieve a success 
to relieve the pressure on their own land front and to supplement and check the experience of the 
commander of "U 21", Herfing, from November 1914, the fleet command dispatched a 
submarine, "U 20", Kapitaénleutnant Shwieger, at its own risk, with sufficient mandate to Le 
Havre. The order of the commander of the submarines for "U 20" of January 23 said: 

“By the end of January, 50,000 British troops are to be disembarked in Le Havre or 
Calais. Large quantities of war material, probably accompanied by other troop commands, are to 
go to Le Havre at the end of January (from January 26th). The origin of the transports is said to 
be Southampton, Folkestone, Sandgate and Hythe. Daily 7.30 a.m. a Belgian mail steamer is 
supposed to sail from Dover to Dunkirk with ammunition. "U 20" ought to remain stationed off 
Le Havre for as long as practicable, should destroy warships and transport ships with torpedoes, 
unless the procedure previously used against merchant ships appears to be acceptable. With the 
greatest probability, all steamers that approach the northern French ports are to be regarded as 
transport steamers for troops or for war material.” 
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All larger steamers that approach the named ports at night are to be sunk." 

On January 26th, "U20", Schwieger, departed from Wilhelmshaven. From the evening of 
January 29th to February 4th the boat stayed in the Seine Bay. On January 30th, on the same day 
as "U21" was active in the Irish Sea, "U 20" sank the three English steamers "Tokomaru" (6084 
T), "Ikaria" (4335 T) and "Oriole" off Le Havre (1489 T) all three without prior warning by 
torpedo shots, the two caught during the day in an underwater attack, the latter in the evening in 
the dark by over water attack. "Tokomaru" had been recognized as an Englishman by a waving 
signal to distinguish, "Ikaria" by the name on the ship's side, "Oriole" by the flag that was 
illuminated by the glow of the stern light. 

At dusk on February 1, the commander of "U 20", after having been sailing under water 
in the Bay of the Seine for about 7 hours, sighted a larger steamer coming from the English coast 
which was heading for Le Havre. Assuming [ had a transport in front of me, Kapitaénleutnant 
Schwieger attacked according to his orders and shot a torpedo, which missed or failed during the 
run. It was noticed too late that the ship's side was white and had the badges of a hospital ship. 
These were not illuminated and could only be seen at a very close distance through the periscope 
in the twilight. It was the English hospital ship "Asturias". As a result of the mistake, the ship 
reached the port unharmed. 

Finally, the commander of "U 20" reports in the war diary about his stay in the Seine 
Bay: 

“The activities of “U 20” off Le Havre suffered in part from the bad weather and the air, 
which often became invisible very quickly, so that the boat could hardly stay afloat. With a stay 
of 137 hours in the Seine Bay, the boat was under water for 111 hours, 70 hours of which in 
motion (the rest of the time lying on the bottom). Destroying steamers with explosive cartridges 
and giving the crews the opportunity to leave the ship before sinking was ruled out due to the 
patrolling boats. I was also worried that the steamers had troops or war material on board and 
could therefore easily have shot at an approaching submarine over water. 
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Nor do I believe that explosive cartridges attached to the outside of a larger steamer have 
sufficient effect. In my opinion, having the bottom valves opened by your own personnel is out 
of the question in front of a port, as the steamer will certainly give a report beforehand and get 
help quickly. The steamship traffic from Le Havre decreased sharply after January 30th, and 
almost completely stopped from February 5th, as far as could be observed." 

It is not known what the cargoes of the ships sunk by “U 20” were; only the steamer 
"Oriole" reported in a press release that her load of ammunition had been found. The rapid 
sinking of the ship spoke for the correctness of this message; “Oriole” was the only one of the 
steamers that had been destroyed up to then that disappeared without a trace with the entire crew. 
It can be assumed that a considerable part of the cargos from “Totomaru” and “Ikaria” were 
destined for the enemy forces in France. The purpose of the enterprise could therefore be 
regarded as fulfilled, quite apart from the fact that every sinking in front of an enemy port of 
disembarkation would lead to a diversion and thus delay in the replenishment. 

In the series of German submarine operations that aimed to disrupt the English-French 
transport connection in the channel, the U 20 operation is the last of its kind (1). Despite the fact 
that the task did not concern the trade war, it was included here, since the ships destroyed by "U 
20", albeit in part, as probably "Oriole", in charter of the English Admiralty, so not as an 
auxiliary warship under the war flag, but as merchant ships under the merchant flag. 


1) The other German submarine operations against transport traffic in the canal, which 
began in the first month of the war, have been dealt with in the earlier publications of the naval 
archive "Der Krieg zur See 1914-18", Vol. 1 and Volume 2. One should linger particularly on the 
undertaking of “U 24”, Kapitaénleutnant Schneider, in October 1914, during which the French 
steamer “Admiral Ganteaume”, which was occupied with Belgian refugees, was damaged by a 
torpedo hit by “U 24” off Boulogne. When observing through the periscope, the submarine 
commander had the unquestionable impression that he had a troop transport in front of him as a 
result of the conspicuous gatherings of people on deck. The incident illustrates the situation in 
the same way as the operation of "U 20" in January 1915; If something is to be done to disrupt 
those transports, the submarines must have a free hand, sink them indiscriminately and without 
warning; but if such an order is given, confusion cannot be avoided.” 
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Furthermore, the U-20 enterprise also belongs here because it provided the experience, which 
can also be used for the trade war, that in the sea area off Le Havre, submarine attacks were 
generally only possible under water. It could only be a matter of time - it was further to be 
concluded - that the same guarding conditions would prevail in front of all important French and 
English ports, and that such an undisturbed activity as the commander of "U 21" had been able to 
carry out first before Liverpool had to cease sooner or later. 


After weighing up the advantages and disadvantages of the trade war with submarines, it 
had decided on January 9th that the matter would not be brought up again until the land war 
situation changed. However, Admiral v. Pohl did not calm down, but soon cited further reasons 
for the immediate opening of the submarine war. There were two new economic points of view 
that the Admiral Chief of Staff exploited for his purpose, one: that the importation of the 
Argentine wheat harvest into England would begin in February and that this point in time should 
not be missed, and the other: that news, according to the Admiral staff had reached, a serious 
protest of the neutrals against the submarine war was not to be expected. In a letter dated January 
20, in which both applications by the Navy, the U-boat blockade in the Channel against enemy 
transports and the trade war against England, were resumed, Admiral v. Pohl to influence the 
Reich Chancellor with this evidence: 

“Tt is absolutely imperative to put an end to the troop transports and transports of war 
material from England via the Channel to France, or at least to disrupt them. 

“This can best be done by explaining the submarine blockade (1); if this is not yet 
permissible, by a declaration that action will be taken against these transports by all military 
means. 


1) What is meant is the trade war with submarines in all waters around England and in 
the Channel.’° 
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Page 67 - Admiral v. Pohl for opening the submarine trade war. 


“T cannot consider the concerns about the submarine blockade to be justified. In my 
opinion, the neutral states will see an expression of conscious power in their declaration which 
will rather prevent them from choosing our enemies. My absolutely certain news is that Dutch 
government circles do not understand that we are not using the submarine blockade, and people 
in Sweden and Norway also impatiently expect the submarine blockade (1). And America will be 
careful not to cause us trouble because it will then be driven into civil war. For Italy it is obvious 
that a large part of the trade now going to England will be diverted to Italy after the declaration 
of the submarine blockade. 

“And finally, the German people demand that there be no longer any hesitation with the 
blockade, which they believe will be a means of seriously damaging England. 

“Any delay is disastrous and harmful because England will now get the Argentine wheat 
crop. 

"If these reasons are not recognized, I will apply to His Majesty for the following notice 
to be issued to stop the troop transports: “In the next few weeks, several hundred thousand 
British troops and large ammunition shipments are to be transported to France. All possible 
means of war will be used against these transports. Peaceful navigation is urgently warned 
against navigating the Thames area, the English Channel and the waters bordering the west coast 
of France, as the risk of confusion with enemy ships is very high." 

"Your Excellency I have the honor to request your very pleasant comments on this." 

The Admiral's staff in Berlin, which, as mentioned, originally advocated a policy of 
waiting in the same way as the Foreign Office and the Chancellor, with due regard for the 
neutrals, had changed his position in the course of January on the basis of the news material 
received and sent his boss a corresponding draft to headquarters on January 20, stating that there 
was no time to lose -, so that Admiral v. Pohl was now also pushed forward by his own staff: 


1) Appendix 22.77 
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Page 68 6. Further developments in January 1915. 


“The feasibility and usefulness of the trade war with submarines,” read the admiral's 
staff's letter, “is now generally recognized. Even the statement of the Reich Chancellor leaves the 
question unanswered as to when this measure should begin. 

“An investigation into this question must extend to when the time is right with England 
and when it is there in view of our situation. 

“According to an expert judgment, England has food in the country for about six to eight 
weeks. The desired rapid replenishment of these stocks has so far been made very difficult by the 
lack of shipping space for mass transports and by the overloading of port facilities and railways. 
At the moment bread is more expensive in England than in Germany. It can be assumed that 
there is now the dangerous moment of a blockade for England marked in the "Parliamentary 
Report on the Food Supply in Times of War" of 1908, when a serious disruption of supplies 
could force England to peace. The situation in England will change as soon as the new 
Argentinean harvest, which is very plentiful, appears on the English market. This is the case 
from February onwards. The submarine trade war must therefore begin in such a way that it hits 
the numerous steamers who bring this harvest to England. The interruption of the shipments of 
war material coming from America, the possession of which is indispensable for equipping the 
Kitchener Army, must also occur as soon as possible, since the army will be transferred to 
France by March at the latest. 

"Enclosed are judgments by experts that February is actually the most favorable time for 
us. 

"As early as February Ist, Germany must begin to confiscate the existing food and, 
according to a plan, according to a certain standard per capita, which corresponds to about half of 
the previous consumption, to be distributed under state control, since uncontrolled consumption 
would lead to having to make peace out of concern for the food supply. 

"As soon as England believes it has reason to believe that its supplies, including the 
supplements that have come in despite the submarine war, can go further than the Germans, Will 
try to keep it through with great sacrifices in the submarine trade war, too, with the idea that we 
will starve to death sooner than it will itself.” 
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Page 69 The Admiralty Tab in Berlin urges a decision. 


“Therefore, the submarine war must be started before this moment occurs, otherwise it 
will be too late. These considerations also lead to the opening of the trade war with submarines 
as soon as possible." 

As for the documents relating to the above assessment of the enemy food supply, on 
which the Admiral’s staff relied, it must first be noted that the Admiral’s staff staff did not have 
any preparatory work on the economic preconditions and possibilities of a sea trade war of any 
kind against England. In the prewar period, I had also not dealt with any other Reich office 
examining questions such as the probable effect of a blockade on the British food supply and 
British economic life. 

The admiral's staff was therefore dependent on obtaining an overview by hearing experts 
in the field of economics, trade, etc. A selection of reports which served this purpose and which 
the Admiral's staff presented to Admiral v. Pohl submitted on January 20, are shown as annexes 
19, 20, 21. It is obvious that this way of information was only a makeshift aid due to the 
circumstances. 

In the further course his explanations of January 20, it came to an end the Admiral's staff 
with the decisive political objection against submarine warfare, consideration for the neutrals, 
apart: 

“The thought of making the time of the opening of the submarine war dependent on our 
situation on the land war theaters in order to have a good position against any objection by the 
neutrals must not lead to delaying the beginning of the submarine war. We do not need to reckon 
with an objection from the neutrals at all. ’This is followed by statements that justify this view in 
detail. 

If one looks at the news material that encouraged the Admiral's staff to draft the striking 
final sentence, one must, in retrospect and with knowledge of the real facts, describe this material 
as inadequate and unreliable (1). First and foremost, this applies to the assessment of conditions 
and moods in the United States of America. 


1) See Appendix 22.” 
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Page 70 6. Further developments in January 1915. 


The admiral's staff was up to embark on a political area that lay outside his sphere of 
responsibility and for which his communications were not sufficient. 

The Admiral's staff added all subtle factual reasons with close pressure, since the German 
people impetuously demand submarine warfare to ward off the enemy hunger blockade, that the 
hesitation should be interpreted as weakness and that the appointed leaders should not ignore this 
popular mood carelessly. 


It was no accident that the admiralty in Berlin, on the same day as the chief at 
headquarters, but both independently of one another, appealed to public opinion as allies in their 
urge for submarine warfare. For to the same extent that the chief of admiralty staff and his 
advisors felt supported by public opinion, they were evidently driven by it. The topic raised by 
the Tirpitz-Wiegand interview at the end of December had a loud response in the German press 
(1). In addition, however, the leading positions in the navy and no less likely the political 
authorities in the Reich, including well-known personalities in German economic life, finance, 
shipping, politicians and scientists, were forced to submit a plethora of submissions, not because 
of misgivings about the legitimate use to have a real weapon held off. A memorandum deserves 
particular attention, Professor Max Sering together with Professors Triepel, v. 
Bilamowitz-MoOllendorff, Kahl, Otto v. Gierke, Schiemann, v. Harnack and v. On January 26, 
1915, Schmoller sent the Reich Chancellor, the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff and the Chief of 
the High Seas Fleet (2), regarding “the economic and military necessity, which large sections of 
the population feel, that all available means are used to address the to destroy an illegal plan to 
starve the German people by way of retaliation”. On the basis of the "very unsatisfactory results 
of the statistics of our grain stocks", the authors and the co-undersigned have been led to the 
conviction "that it is the highest time to break through the trade ban imposed on us by England in 
retaliation, England with ruthlessly wrestling the same means it uses against us; that means 
blocking and destroying the means of maintenance. 


1) Appendix 25. - 2) Appendix 24.*° 
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Page 71 Public opinion. Memorandum of Prof. Sering. The Ballin Letter. 


The British statistics reported in the memorandum make it highly probable that the destruction of 
the now overcrowded warehouses in the English ports, especially London, and the blocking of 
supplies by submarine blockade would force our most dangerous enemy to give in within a few 
weeks”. 

Also noteworthy is a message sent to Admiral v. Capelle, in the Imperial Naval Office, a 
letter addressed to the General Director of the Hamburg-America Line, Ballin, dated January 21, 
1915, who, in the same way as the above memorandum, expresses himself most decidedly in 
favor of ruthless warfare against England (1). 


A Christian counter-statement by the Reich Chancellor or the Foreign Office to the 
renewed urging of the Admiral Chief of Staff did not take place. From the recording of a 
conversation that took place on January 27th between the Chancellor and Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz took place on the submarine issue, but it appears that the Chancellor still harbored the 
known concerns. The harm to the neutrals, especially the United States and Italy, is a danger. It 
is noteworthy that Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who had previously warned caution in this regard, is 
now the confident face of Admiral v. Pohl shared about the expected attitude of the neutrals: He 
does not believe in a declaration of war by the United States on the occasion of the submarine 
war; Incidentally, such a declaration of war would have no influence on the naval war, since the 
English, French and Russian fleets would already be strong enough against Germany, and the 
Americans would not send troops over there. 


In the meantime, full agreement had been reached between the Admiralty's staff and the 
Foreign Office on the military form in which the submarine war was to be conducted, as well as 
on the military and political announcement of the opening of the submarine war. Only the date of 
the start was still open. 

The intention was not to impose a blockade with submarines in the sense of international 
law, but rather to declare the waters around Great Britain and Ireland, including the entire 
English Channel, a war zone, based on the English model of the North Sea barrier. 


1) Appendix 23.*! 
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Page 72 6. Further developments in January 1915. 


In this area, the submarines should destroy all enemy merchant ships. Since it was assumed, for 
known reasons, that stopping and investigating ships would not be possible by the submerged 
submarine, there was unanimous agreement that the sinking of the enemy merchant ships, with 
exceptions, by torpedo fire from the submerged submarine without warning and without concern 
for the safety of the crew and passengers. Neutral goods, neutral crews and neutral passengers 
were therefore at the same risk as enemy goods when they were on enemy ships in the war zone. 
Since it was also assumed that enemy and neutral ships would not always be distinguishable in 
the proposed procedure, none of those involved in the Admiralty's staff and in the Foreign Office 
had any doubts that, as a result of confusion, neutral merchant ships would inevitably also be 
destroyed. The neutrals therefore had to be given an urgent warning in good time before the start 
of the submarine war to avoid the war zone with their ships, and an equally urgent warning 
against entrusting crews, passengers and goods to enemy ships navigating the war zone. The 
corresponding wording of a military announcement of the submarine war and an accompanying 
memorandum from the German government were drafted jointly by the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Office. The memorandum should also include justifying submarine warfare to the world 
as a measure of retaliation. 

The considerations that were decisive in choosing the form of the declaration of war 
zones for the trade war of the submarines are laid down in an informative message from the 
Admiralty on January 26th to the command of the high seas: 

“The way proposed by the Imperial Command to conduct the trade war with submarines 
in the form of a precisely delimited blockade of the English and French coasts is to be regarded 
as impracticable after extensive investigations. 

"A blockade would force us to strictly observe the principles recognized by international 
law, which have also been published as binding for us in our prize order, without giving us the 
right to sink blockade breakers whose crews have not been warned beforehand and cannot be 
rescued. The blockade would thus only impose duties on us that we cannot fulfill, and the failure 
of which would bring us into conflict with neutrals without giving us greater rights.” 
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Page 73 Admiralty staff intends to declare war zone. 


"In detail, the following conditions of the blockade show that it is inexpedient to force the 
new means of war into old forms: 

"1. The blockade is only really effective if the armed forces are sufficient to really 
prevent access to the enemy coast. It will be declared ineffective by the prize court if traffic 
between one of the blocked ports and an unblocked port could be maintained. 

“This will undoubtedly be the case during the submarine trade war. So through the 
blockade we expose ourselves to the fact that our own prize courts declare our blockade to be 
ineffective. In a war zone, on the other hand, a part of the area can temporarily remain 
unoccupied by our armed forces without nullifying the effect of the declaration. 

"2. The blockade declaration must be repeated in its entirety every time the blockade is 
temporarily abandoned at one point. Neutral ships would have to be given a time limit to leave 
the ports each time. 

“These formalities would prevent us from hitting quickly and hard. They are avoided 
when declaring a war zone. 

"3. The declaration of blockade requires the delimitation of a certain area by specifying 
precise geographical boundaries. The purpose of using submarines would require the blockade of 
all English ports. Above all in terms of number and because of their limited effectiveness, our 
submarines are unable to do this at night. 

“In a war zone, it is sufficient to distribute individual submarines to the paved points to 
effectively endanger the entire area. 

"4. The blockade breaker may only be destroyed after his crew has been brought to safety. 
This cannot happen when using the submarines. 

“Tt is therefore intended to declare the waters around England and Ireland as a war zone 
based on the English model and to warn both enemy and neutral ships before they enter, whether 
atriving or departing, because of the associated danger to ship, people and goods. This warning 
must be given about 14 days before the intended start of the submarine war." 

Whether the German war command was right to dress the trade war with submarines in 
the way that it was done in accordance with international law, opinions have also divided on this 
in the Navy. 
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Page 74 6. Further developments in January 1915. 


In particular, the proceedings have been challenged, claiming the right to retaliate because it is 
the confession of an act that is in itself unlawful. In fact, it didn't take long for the President of 
the United States to use this argument against submarine warfare. 

Whatever the position, the advantages and disadvantages in the present case were the 
blockade and war zone declarations to approximately the same extent. From a practical and 
political point of view, the activities of the submarines came to the same thing in both cases, and 
the behavior of the neutrals was more determined by other things. 


This was the state of affairs at the end of January 1915. The preparatory work in Berlin - 
in the Admiralty Staff and the Foreign Office - had progressed almost to the end. On the purely 
military side, however, between the admiralty staff and the front, there was by no means any 
agreement or clarity. 

The Admiral's staff had described it as essential that the activities of the submarines be 
supported “with all possible means of warfare”. Disagreements had persisted over the means of 
naval warfare most likely to work in the same direction as submarine warfare, naval advances 
and cruiser warfare in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The leader of the submarines had stated in a final statement, and the fleet command had 
agreed, that at the end of January 4 submarines could be ready for the trade war and suggested 
that these 4 positions be occupied, 1 each on the English one East coast and in the Channel, and 
2 on the west side of England (1). However, with the number of boats available, it would not be 
possible to maintain this occupation without interruption; After that, it could not be ruled out that 
the west side of England, which was the most important part, was temporarily occupied by only 
one submarine or by no submarine at all. The admiral's staff, on the other hand, had only 
considered occupying the sea areas west of England and, at least at the beginning of the 
submarine war, had specified 6 to 7 submarines as the minimum number for the west side. This 
disagreement had not yet been resolved at the end of January. 


1) See sketch number 4, p. a0. 
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Page 75 Disagreements between the Admiral’s staff and the front. 


On January 26th, the officer in charge of the military affairs of the submarine war in the 
Admiralty's staff, Frigate Captain Heydel, had noted a number of points that needed clarification 
in a specific area of work. The minutes contain the following: 

“The command of the High Seas Forces basically approves of the submarine list 
proposed by the leader of the submarines. However, this list does not take into account the 
necessity, also emphasized by the commander of the submarines and the command of the high 
seas, to carry out the blockade as energetically as possible. 

"a) The Thames: The leader of the submarines wants the Thames to be blocked by 2 
boats, which should not be positioned in front of the Thames exits, but one of them between Fern 
Island and the Tyne, the other in the channel between Cape de la Hague and St. Aiban's Head. 
Assuming that traffic must continue along the east coast of England, the first boat is to block the 
northern approach of the Thames and at the same time the Tyne and Humber. Even if the 
assumption were correct that trade would also move along the east coast of England during the 
submarine blockade, trade in the three ports would not be sufficiently affected by the action of 
the submarine's commander. In reality, however, the ships from the various ports on the east 
coast often steer directly into the open North Sea as soon as it is recognized that the ports in 
question are not blocked by submarines. Two to three submarines would therefore be required 
for effective closure. However, these are not available. We will therefore have to have the ports 
of the east coast blocked by mines. 

“The blocking of the eastern part of the cannel with the southern entrances of the Thames 
at the almost 50 nm wide point between Cape de la Hague and St. Albans Head by 1 boat would 
be equally ineffective, since 1 boat cannot possibly monitor such a wide defile. 

“The major ports to the west of the line, including Plymouth, are neglected by the 
submarine leader. 

“b) The Bristol Channel: An effective closure cannot be fully achieved with 1 boat, since 
the narrowest part of the area in question between Nash Point and Hurtstone Point is 10 nm wide 
and the harbors of the Bristol Canal are both can be controlled along the north and south coast. In 
view of the small number of submarines, we will have to limit ourselves to 1 boat. 

“c) The Irish Canal (which was probably the St. George's Canal), which is 35 nm wide at 
its narrowest point, cannot be effectively blocked by 1 boat.®° 
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Page 76 6. Further developments in January 1915. 


The submarine leader did not take into account the closure of the North Canal. A minimum of 2 
boats is required to close the south exit of the Irish Sea and 1 boat for the north channel. 

“d) The reason why the chief of the oceans limited himself to a total of only 4 boats 
cannot be seen from his writing. ... 

“e) A submarine blockade in the form proposed by the leader of the submarines and 
approved by the High Seas Command would, in my opinion, not be very effective. Ten boats are 
required for the measure to be carried out effectively. In view of the boat losses that have 
occurred in the meantime, however, one will have to limit oneself to fewer boats. However, it 
will be desirable not to go down to the following line-up: 

1. Irish Sea 8 

2. Bristol Channel 1 

3. West exit of the English Channel 2 

4. East entrance 1 

Total 7 


“On the whole, the position taken by the High Seas Forces shows that the necessity of 
carrying out the submarine trade war with the greatest energy from the outset, and at the same 
time using all other means of waging war, has not yet been fully recognized. As stated in the 
memoranda of the Admiralty's staff, the trade war must be supported as vigorously as possible 
by the simultaneous use of all other means of warfare. Otherwise there is a danger that it will 
turn out to be a futile blow against Englander, which will then do us more harm than good." 

According to the foregoing, the Admiral’s staff had the idea that the naval command and 
the commander of the submarines had not properly grasped the task of the admiral's staff to 
achieve a strong deterrent effect, especially at the beginning of the submarine war; Not to 
understand why the plan received by the front at the beginning of January provided for such a 
surprisingly “weak occupation in the war zone around England. This contention of the 
admiralty's staff was incorrect. The error could arise because Korvettenkapitians Bauer's report of 
December 27 did not contain any submarine technical explanations for calculating the number of 
submarines to be used. In reality it was practically impossible to have more than four boats ready 
for the trade war by the end of January:*° 
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Page 77 The inconsistent sides remain unexplained. 


As a result of the repairs at the shipyards, the submarines were withdrawn from war use for 
longer than the admiral's staff assumed. The old boats up to "U 18" were out of the question for 
the ventures on the English west coast, on which the admiral's staff rightly placed the main value. 
Even among the newer ones there were always some who were omitted for the west coast 
because the crews were not yet sufficiently trained or the machines were weak. The number of 
boats suitable for the west coast was therefore limited to the modest number that the leader of the 
submarines knew and had specified. The latter, for his part, could not foresee that the 
specification of technical details would be necessary for the Admiral's staff. 


At the end of January, the Admiral's staff was still unaware that what they considered to 
be an essential prerequisite for the submarine war, the heavy blow at the beginning, could not be 
fulfilled at all. A fundamental mistake in a managerial position was considered to be a 
misunderstanding on the part of the front, which could easily be eliminated. From the notes of 
the Fregattenkapitaéns Heydel and the further follow-up of the matter in the admiralty staff it is 
clear that the reconnaissance was at least prepared. The necessary information from the naval 
command could have been obtained in the shortest possible time, and would undoubtedly have 
been obtained immediately if Berlin had recognized the importance and suspected that speed 
would be required. The political concerns that stood in the way of submarine warfare were well 
known; it would not be possible to fix them overnight. But this unexpected happened anyway. 
Surprisingly for all of his staff, Admiral v. Pohl brought about a turnaround on February | that 
thwarted all further considerations. *” 
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7. The decisive days from February Ist to 4th, 1915. 
The making of the decision to launch a submarine war. 


After the sea battle at Dogger Bank on January 24th, a change in command of the High 
Seas Forces was carried out in place of Admiral v. Ingenohl was Admiral v. Pohl has been 
designated as the Chief of the fleet (1). In the last days of January Admiral v. Pohl therefore went 
to Berlin to hand over the business of the Admiral Chief of Staff to his successor, Vice Admiral 
Bachmann, and then to take over command of the High Sea Fleet. There can be no doubt that 
these external circumstances have an effect on the actions of Admiral v. Pohl had a decisive 
influence over the next few days. But Admiral v. Pohl was filled with the fear that the political 
discussion about the submarine war would be further delayed by the change in the management 
of the Admiralty's staff and that the right time would be missed for a decision of the inexorable 
necessity of which he was firmly convinced. So the decision arose with him to bring about this 
decision himself in the last hour of his administration. He arranged for a discussion with the 
Chancellor about the two pending questions, the great question of the trade war of the 
submarines and the incidental matter since mid-January of the blocking of the French north and 
west coast with submarines to prevent enemy transport traffic in the English Channel. 

The meeting took place on February Ist in the Reich Chancellery. In addition to the 
Chancellor and the Chief of the Admiral's Staff, the following took part: the Undersecretary of 
State of the Foreign Office, later State Secretary Zimmermann, the Chief of the General Staff of 
the Field Army, General v. Falkenhayn, and the Secretary of State for the Interior, Clemens 
Delbriick, who was involved in supplying the population of occupied Belgian territory with 
American food supplies. 

The result of the conversation was that Admiral v. Pohl achieved his goal in full. 


1) Marine Archives. The war at sea. Nordsee, Volume 3, pp. 244-248.°8 
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Page 79 Reich Chancellor and Admiral Chief of Staff on February 1, 1915. 


But how it came about that Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg, who a few days before had 
rejected the submarine war, as always, has now allowed himself to be persuaded to give in, 
cannot be completely clarified. There is no official record of the course of the important meeting; 
There is no information about this either in the files of the Reich agencies involved, or in those 
of the navy and the army. The personal publications that were made by Reich Chancellor v. 
Bethmann Hollweg, from Admiral v. Pohl, General v. Falkenhayn and State Secretary Delbriick 
later published (1) contain none of this. Only State Secretary Zimmermann was able to provide 
information after years (1928) when the historical processing was started (2). 

According to his recollections, the course of the conversation was as follows: 

The Chancellor had stated that he still had reservations about the submarine war, and not 
only with regard to the neutrals, but also, because he believed that the small number of about 20 
submarines would not be enough to wage the war promisingly. Admiral v. Pohl had responded to 
the Reich Chancellor's political concerns in the soothing sense that he thought it was possible for 
the submarine commanders to differentiate between neutral and hostile merchant ships, and that 
therefore difficulties with the neutrals were not to be expected. Corresponding instructions would 
be given to the submarine commanders. According to Fein and other experts, the existing 
number of submarines was sufficient to seriously damage England and to induce it to give in 
within a short time. - This assurance would not have failed to make an impression on the Reich 
Chancellor. It would have been added that at that time public opinion in Germany had already 
emphatically demanded the use of the submarine weapon. After Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz had 
pointed out the submarines as an infallible weapon against England in the Wiegand interview, 
the press would have eagerly raised the mood for this weapon. 


1) See. v. Bethmann Hollweg, “Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege”. Hobbing, Berlin 
1919/1921. - See. v. Pohl, “Aus Aufzeichnungen und Briefen wahrend der Kriegszeit”. 
Siegismund, Berlin 1920, - Clemens v. Delbriick, "Die wirtschaftliche Mobilmachung in 
Deutschland 1914". Publishing house for cultural policy, Miinden 1924. - v. Zwehl, “Erich v. 
Falkenhayn, General of Infantry”. E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin 1926. 

2) Admiral v. Pohl died in 1916, Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg and State 
Secretary Delbriick 1921, General v. Falkenhayn 1922.°° 
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Page 80 7. Decisive days from February Ist to 4th, 1915. 


When he returned from headquarters at the end of January, the Chancellor met the belief in broad 
circles of Berlin that Germany could quickly achieve victory and peace through the submarine 
war. Corresponding reproaches would also have been made to him from the circles of the 
Reichstag. He had not been able to ignore the perception that public opinion did not understand 
his negative attitude and had even risen to the pointless assumption that he was hindering the 
U-boat war out of friendliness to England. These considerations and reasons ultimately 
determined the Chancellor to give Admiral v. Pohl his consent to the submarine war by 
telephone on February 2nd. 

In these valuable communications from State Secretary Zimmermann, Admiral v. Pohl's 
explanation about the reliable differentiation of neutrals. If State Secretary Zimmermann's 
memory did not deceive, and that claim was actually made as stated, then the Chancellor's 
change of heart would be completely understandable for this one reason alone. One would, 
however, be faced with the extraordinary occurrence that Admiral v. Pohl would not only have 
contradicted the view which all of his advisors had unanimously put forward to him and which 
had been received from the front, but also what he himself said to the Reich Chancellor and what 
the representatives of the Admiralty's staff had to the Foreign Office during the long preliminary 
negotiations orally and in writing at every opportunity. This fact alone raises doubts as to 
whether Admiral v. Pohl would have made an impression on the Chancellor with such an 
objection, which can easily be challenged. In addition, the threat from the neutral side would not 
have been completely eliminated, even if the navy had been able to consciously guarantee the 
safety of neutral ships. The threat to neutral human life and property on enemy ships would then 
still have persisted, and the admiral's alleged assurance would have been halved. The Chancellor 
and the Foreign Office were just as familiar with this connection as the Chief of the Admiralty's 
staff. And finally:”° 
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Page 81 Course of the conversation on February 1, 1915. 


How is it to be brought into internal agreement that on the one hand the Reich Chancellor in the 
presence of the representative of the Foreign Office is said to have made his approval dependent 
on the declaration, that nothing would happen to neutral ships and that, on the other hand, the 
Foreign Office has a memorandum ready for publication, which the Chancellor approves two 
days later, in which the neutrals are warned, “to continue entrusting enemy ships with men, 
passengers and goods” and are made aware “that it is also urgently recommended for their own 
ships, to avoid entering the war zone”. "Since, in view of the misuse of neutral flags ordered by 
the British government and the contingencies of war, it cannot always be prevented that neutral 
ships too fall victim to an attack calculated on the enemy"? The justifying memorandum as well 
as the whole war zone declaration would lose their meaning if there would have been certainty 
that submarine warfare could be confined to enemy ships. 

After all this it can be assumed with some probability that Admiral v. Pohl probably did 
not make a promise in this form that would bind naval warfare and exonerate the political Reich 
leadership. In the period that followed, State Secretary Zimmermann was in a position of 
leadership who experienced the large number of political and nautical-military entanglements 
that the submarine war brought with it. It is therefore not entirely out of the question that after 
more than 15 years not every detail will stick to the memory. The assumption that Admiral v. 
Pohl - because something like that would come down to it - one will therefore have to withdraw, 
especially since there are enough clues to be found in other directions for what Admiral v. Pohl 
presumably put forward reasons on February Ist. 

Later, when the objection of the United States caused the first consternation in the 
German war leadership, Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg spoke several times, also to the 
Kaiser, that he had not been clearly informed by Admiral von Pohl. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Chancellor, as far as can be ascertained, never gave any details about this and, in 
particular, never bluntly accused Admiral v Pohl of having made him an inaccurate military 
promise. The latter, on the other hand, has only ever commented on his surroundings, in the staff 
of the fleet command, in the sense that he could not understand the "give in" of the Chancellor 
after the American threat, he had not left the Chancellor in any doubt that no obligation could be 
assumed towards the neutrals.”! 
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For his part, as far as can be ascertained, Admiral v Pohl also never indicated how he otherwise 
succeeded in overcoming the reluctance of the Reich Chancellor. Even this little that the two 
main participants said about their conversation and what they did not say allows certain 
conclusions to be drawn. First of all, one is encouraged to regard the first part of Zimmermann's 
statements as not incontestable, since no other confirmation has been found for this either; but 
then it must be concluded that any declarations by Admiral v. Pohl must have been determined to 
eliminate or weaken the fears of the Reich Chancellor, and who have aroused erroneous ideas in 
the Reich Chancellor about the effects of the U-boat war on the neutrals. 

In order to track down the content of the unknown statements made by Admiral v Pohl, it 
is obvious to recall What technical reasons did he put forward his military demand in writing 
before February Ist and what thoughts he had for himself about the effects of the submarine war 
on shipping and the governments of the neutral countries. If one also takes into account the 
influences under which the two personalities were on the decisive day, then everything inevitably 
fits together, so that nothing improbable remains. 

In the last letter to the Chancellor of January 20, Admiral v. Pohl took the view that, 
according to the news collected from the Admiral's staff, an objection from the neutrals was not 
to be expected, and that the most favorable time for the strike was the beginning of February 
because of the arrival of the Argentine wheat harvest in England. The Chancellor had not yet 
replied to this letter. Admiral v. Pohl will therefore certainly have used the first opportunity 
presented to him by the debate on February | to again orally assert the same reasons. 

If one then subjects all the other, further back written statements of the Admiral von Pohl 
to an examination in the context that is at issue here, one thought can be recognized which keeps 
recurring: Neutral shipping must be deterred from going to England, and if you handle it 
properly it will be deterred; a warning must be issued before the start of the submarine war, 
urgently pointing out the impending dangers of the war zone;”” 
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The neutrals were intimidated by the North Sea lock of the English in November 1914, and this 
was only on paper; the submarine war, on the other hand, would begin with a number of ships 
disappearing without a trace on the first day; This initial hospitality, which is particularly 
important, must be increased to the maximum by adding as many submarines as possible; Should 
individual neutral merchant ships nevertheless venture into the war zone, the waving of neutral 
flags by the enemy ships would soon mean that neutrals would also fall victim to the submarines. 
The cessation of neutral shipping in the war zone would at the same time render the fear that 
political further developments could arise with the neutral governments irrelevant. 

That was the picture that not only Admiral v. Pohl, but almost the entire navy, the 
admiralty's staff, the fleet command and the submarine commanders made the initial impact of 
the submarine war. Neutral shipping should and would cease; a resounding success against 
England was only to be expected, and there was no doubt in the navy that if it were carried out 
forcefully it would also come about. 

These ideas were well suited to the Admiral v. Pohl to make all dangers appear minor 
from a neutral side, and it can hardly have been any other than that - out of firm conviction - he 
gave the Reich Chancellor appropriate assurances. However, military implementation provisions 
were probably not discussed: how the orders to the submarine commanders were intended for 
their behavior towards neutral flags, or what should be ordered in the event that the neutrals 
could not be prevented from sailing in the war zone, or if the abuse of neutral flags did not occur 
to the extent expected, and therefore distinguishing neutrals was not so difficult. For his part, the 
Chancellor, who was not well versed in these military matters, could scarcely have begun to ask 
for clarification on details of this particular kind. It is very likely that this is the origin of all later 
differences of opinion between politics and warfare with regard to the submarine trade war, and 
that this was the ambiguity in Admiral von Pohl's lecture on February Ist, about which Reich 
Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg complained several times.” 
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In addition to the political concerns that were in the foreground for the Chancellor, he had 
raised doubts about the sufficiency of the number of submarines; but in this respect too he was 
evidently quickly convinced by the definite answer of the chief of the admiralty's staff, who 
stood before him as the responsible expert in the navy. The words that the Chancellor recorded 
about his confidence in the Navy in his “Reflections on the World Wars” are in perfect 
agreement with this: “As I do not deny, the confidence of the Navy in the winter of 1914/15 is 
not without an impression on me remained. I did not oppose the very urgent demands of the 
Admiral's staff with the utmost severity." 

In order to fully understand the motives for the Reich Chancellor's resolution, it is 
necessary, last but not least, to pay attention to what State Secretary Zimmermann mentioned 
about the influence of public opinion on the Chancellor. If you follow up what the Chancellor 
personally left behind in his memories of the war in the form of bitter reproaches against the 
submarine mood in the German People, and how he spoke out on the same matter before the 
investigative committee of the National Assembly in 1919, one finds the observation of the State 
Secretary Zimmermann confirmed in the sense that the Reich Chancellor regarded public opinion 
as a power against him, to which he was inclined to give a say in political action, since he did not 
succeed in combating it with success. 


In the same way as the Reich Chancellor, General v. Falkenhayn the opinion of Admiral 
v. Pohl understood that disagreements with the neutrals were not to be expected. This is the only 
way to understand that the possibility of declarations of war by neutral states as a consequence of 
the submarine war, as well as the assessment of the resulting situation for land warfare, was not 
discussed at all in the meeting on February Ist. This fact, too, which has to be considered fully 
proven by the later attitude of the Chief of Staff, shows the decisiveness with which the doubts 
about the neutrals were judged to be dismissed. 

According to State Secretary Zimmermann, General von Falkenhayn limited himself to 
emphasizing that he attaches great importance to the use of submarine weapons against transport 
traffic in the English Channel and that he expects the disruption or at least serious damage to the 
enemy supplies by sea; Admiral von Pohl described this assumption as completely correct.”* 
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The only obstacle that still stood in the way of the submarines’ action against the channel 
transports was the concern of the General Staff of the Field Army that the blockade of the French 
coast intended by the Navy would disrupt the American food supply for the population of the 
occupied Belgian territory. This matter, too, was settled in some way by the meeting on February 
1, but it is no longer recognizable, to the satisfaction of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
State for the Interior who was present. Presumably Admiral v. Pohl pointed out that the route 
around Scotland would be recommended for trade to the North Sea instead of through the 
English Channel, and that this route would therefore also be free for Belgium's food steamers 
coming from the United States. In any case, Admiral von Pohl was able to take the Chancellor's 
consent to the proposed partial blockade of the French coast with him from the meeting. 

The Chancellor reserved the last word for the submarine trade war in the form of a war 
zone declaration at the end of the conversation, but on the following day, February 2, he gave the 
chief of the Admiral's staff his approval by telephone. 


On February | and 2, the Admiral's staff took the necessary steps to announce the 
blockade of the French north and west coast, which was published in agreement with the Reich 
Chancellor and after a corresponding report to the Kaiser with the following wording on 
February 2, 1915 in the Reichsanzeiger: 


Berlin, February 2, 1915. 
Notice. 
England is about to ship numerous troops and large quantities of war supplies to France. 
All possible means of war will be used against these transports. 


Peaceful shipping is urgently warned of the approach to the French north and west 
95 
coast, 
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since it threatens serious danger if confused with ships used for war purposes. The route around 
Scotland is recommended for trade to the North Sea. 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy. 
v. Pohl. 


For the opening of the submarine trade war, after the consent of the Reich Chancellor, the 
decision of the Kaiser had to be brought about. He had announced a visit to the High Seas Fleet 
in Wilhelmshaven on February 4th; the lecture on submarine warfare was to take place in front 
of the Kaiser on the occasion. 


In the short term, the final wording of the “War Zone Declaration” drafted by the 
Admiralty and the wording of the accompanying “Memorandum” that had been drawn up in the 
Foreign Office had to be agreed between the Admiral, the Foreign Office and the Reich 
Chancellor. For this purpose, the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff sent the Reich Chancellor the 
War Zone Declaration and the memorandum with the following letter on February 2: 

"Ew. Your Excellency, I have the honor, referring to yesterday's conversation and the 
telephone conversation that has just taken place, in which Ew. Your Excellency has postponed 
the previous concerns, attached the wording of the announcement, the official publication of 
which is intended. It has received approval from the Federal Foreign Office. I would like to 
recommend adding the "Memorandum on German countermeasures against international law 
illegal measures by England to prevent neutral maritime trade with Germany" as drafted by the 
Foreign Office as a justification for this publication." 


The first draft of the above-mentioned announcement of the Admiral's staff was subjected 
to some minor changes on February 2nd and 3rd at the suggestion of the Foreign Office and on 
February 4th due to the presentation to the Kaiser. The resulting version of the announcement 
and the above-mentioned memorandum, the original wording of which was unchanged by the 
approval of the Chancellor and later the Emperor, were as follows in the form as they were 
published on February 4th:”° 
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“Announcement and memorandum of February 4, 1915 
(Declaration of war zone). 
Notice. 

"|. The waters around Great Britain and Ireland including the entire English Channel are 
hereby declared a war zone. From February 18, 1915 on, every enemy merchant ship 
encountered in this war zone will be destroyed without it always being possible to avert the 
dangers threatening the crew and passengers. 

"2. Neutral ships are also at risk in the war zone because, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags ordered by the British government on January 31st and the accidents of naval warfare, it 
cannot always be avoided that the attacks calculated on enemy ships also hit neutral ships. 

"3. Shipping north around the Shetland Islands, in the eastern area of the North Sea and 
in a strip at least 30 nm wide along the Dutch coast is not endangered (1). 

Berlin, February 4, 1915. 

The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in the Navy. 
v. Pohl." 


To explain the announcement of February 4, 1915, the allied, neutral and hostile powers 
were given the following memorandum: 

“Memorandum of the Imperial German Government on countermeasures against the 
illegal measures of England to prevent neutral sea trade with Germany. 

“Since the beginning of the present war, Great Britain has waged the trade war against 
Germany in a way that scorns all principles of international law. It is true that the British 
Government has designated the London Declaration of Naval Warfare as authoritative for its 
naval forces in several regulations; in reality, however, it has renounced this declaration on the 
most essential points, although its own plenipotentiaries at the London Conference on Maritime 
Law recognized its decisions as current international law. The British Government has put a 
number of objects on the list of contraband which are not, or at least only very indirectly, usable 
for warlike purposes and therefore, according to the London Declaration, and according to 
generally recognized rules of international law, may not be called contraband at all. 


1) See sketch no. 5, p. 137.” 
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Furthermore, it has actually eliminated the difference between absolute and relative contraband 
by subjecting all objects of relative contraband destined for Germany to the removal regardless 
of the port in which they are to be unloaded and regardless of their hostile or peaceful use. It is 
not even afraid to violate the Paris Declaration of the Law of the Sea, since its naval forces have 
taken German property that was not contraband from neutral ships. Going beyond its own 
ordinances on the London Declaration, it also had numerous Germans capable of military service 
carried away from neutral ships by its naval forces and made them prisoners of war. Finally it 
has declared the whole North Sea a theater of war and made the passage through the open sea 
between Scotland and Norway, if not impossible, for neutral shipping, at least extremely difficult 
and endangered, so that it is, so to speak, introduced a blockade of neutral coasts and neutral 
ports against all international law. All these measures evidently pursue the purpose of crippling 
legitimate neutral trade in violation of international law not only on the conduct of the war but 
also on Germany's national economy, and ultimately to surrender the entire German people to 
annihilation by means of starvation. 

“The neutral powers have by and large submitted to the actions of the British 
Government; in particular, they did not succeed in having the German persons and goods taken 
from their ships in violation of international law have been surrendered by the British 
government. In a certain direction they have even joined the British measures, which are 
incompatible with the freedom of the seas, in that, under pressure from England, they for their 
part prevent the transit to Germany intended for peaceful purposes by means of export and transit 
bans. In vain did the German Government draw the neutral powers’ attention to the fact that it 
would have to ask itself whether it could hold on to the provisions of the London Declaration, 
which it had hitherto strictly observed, if Great Britain continued the procedure it had adopted 
and the neutral powers continued would put up with all of these violations of neutrality to the 
detriment of Germany for a longer period of time.”® 
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Great Britain invokes the vital interests at stake for the British Empire for subtle measures 
contrary to international law, and the neutral powers seem to put up with theoretical protests, that 
is, to accept actual vital interests of belligerents as a sufficient excuse for any kind of warfare. 

“Germany must now appeal to such vital interests for itself. It is therefore, to a great 
regret, compelled to take military measures against England in order to repay the British 
proceedings. Just as England has designated the area between Scotland and Norway as a theater 
of war, so Germany designates the waters around Great Britain and Ireland, with the influence of 
the entire English Channel, as a theater of war, and there will be used to oppose enemy shipping 
with all the means of war at her disposal. For this purpose, from February 18, 1915, it will try to 
destroy every enemy merchant ship that goes into the theater of war, without it being always 
possible to avert the dangers threatening people and goods. The neutrals are therefore warned to 
continue entrusting crews, passengers and goods to such ships. But then they are made aware 
that it is urgently advisable for their own ships to avoid entering this area. For even if the 
German naval forces have been instructed to refrain from acts of violence against neutral ships, 
insofar as they are recognizable as such, in view of the misuse of neutral flags ordered by the 
British government and the accidents of war, it cannot always be prevented that too they fall 
victim to an attack aimed at enemy ships. It is expressly noted that navigation north around the 
Shetland Islands, in the eastern area of the North Sea and in a strip of at least 30 nm along the 
Dutch coast is not endangered. 

“The German government announces this measure in good time so that both the enemy 
and the neutral ships have time to arrange their arrangements for calling at the ports at the theater 
of war. It can expect that the neutral powers will consider the vital interests of Germany no less 
than those of England and will help to keep their relatives and their property away from the 
theater of war. This can be expected all the more since it must also be important to the neutral 
powers to see the present devastating war ended as soon as possible. 


Berlin, February 4, 1915. ae 
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The preparations for the Immediate talk, which was to take place on February 4th, were 
thus completed in Berlin. 

Meanwhile, Vice-Admiral Bachmann, who had been chosen as the new Chief of the 
Admiralty's Staff, arrived in Berlin on February 2 for the first briefing and on the same day had a 
discussion with Admiral v. Pohl, about which Vice Admiral Bachmann recorded the following in 
his diary: 

"Admiral v. Pohl told me: The submarine war against England will begin now. He had 
just pushed through the decree on this from the Reich Chancellor, and now this decree would be 
published along with the associated war zone declaration. No sooner had he told me this than the 
phone rang. The Chancellor called Admiral v. Pohl and had a conversation with him, apparently 
about the aforementioned decree. I heard the Chancellor ask whether Admiral v. Pohl's successor 
- that is, I - would also be willing to act in accordance with the decree and to accept all 
consequences, whereupon Admiral v. Pohl replied: "Of course, I am an officer and I have to act 
according to the orders that have already been given." Pohl, when he spoke to me afterwards 
about the imminent opening of the submarine war, pointed out that I... by no means completely 
from his point of view. I thought the time to start was too early; If it had been up to me, we 
would wait until we had more submarines and until the Flemish bases had been expanded, 
especially since we still had little experience in the submarine trade wars, apart from Flanders, 
we had no foreign bases and did not know whether we could actually dominate such a large area 
as the submarine war zone we are aiming for. v. Pohl declared all of my concerns to have been 
well considered, but found to be invalid, and said: “Otherwise, all the relevant authorities have 
already given their approval, the Reich Chancellor, the Foreign Office and the General Staff. His 
Majesty's approval is imminent." 

Otherwise Admiral v. Pohl gave neither his successor nor his deputy, Konteradmiral 
Behncke, nor any other close associate any more detailed information about the course of his 
negotiations with the Reich Chancellor. 

On February 3, the Chancellor and Admiral v. Pohl near Wilhelmshaven, the latter in 
order to take command of the High Seas Forces at the same time.'”” 
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After the Kaiser had given a speech to the delegations of the crews of the High Seas 
Forces in Wilhelmshaven on February 4th, that of Admiral v. Pohl had already been replied in 
his capacity as fleet chief, he went in a warship to the battle cruiser “Derfflinger”, which was 
docked on January 24 to repair her combat damage. During this boat trip, Admiral v. Pohl 
received the Kaiser’s approval for submarine warfare. Besides himself and the Reich Chancellor, 
there was only Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz in the immediate vicinity of the Kaiser, so that no one 
else from the imperial entourage, not even the chief of the naval cabinet, Admiral v. Miller, who 
was a witness of the incident. 

Grand Admiral von Tirpitz had been closely involved in the meeting of February 1 in 
Berlin by Admiral von Pohl, despite the fact that the Imperial will of July 30, 1914 expressly 
emphasized that the advice of the Grand Admiral should come into play in all questions of naval 
warfare, and yet there was not yet agreement between the two admirals on all points of the 
submarine war. A communication with the two drafts intended for publication was issued on 
February 2 by the Admiral's staff to the State Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, stating that 
the Reich Chancellor had given his consent to the trade war with submarines and that he intended 
to do so to get the Kaiser’s approval. This letter had not reached Grand Admiral von Tirpitz in 
Berlin, because he had left for Wilhelmshaven on the morning of February 3rd. Grand Admiral v. 
Tirpitz made the following in his "Political Documents (1)": 

“Without being in the least prepared for it, I had to experience that Admiral v. Pohl, who 
was basically no longer the Admiral's chief of staff - he had traveled to Wilhelmshaven to take 
over the naval command - there, in agreement with the Chancellor, presented the war zone 
declaration to the Kaiser for signature. I happened to be there and found myself caught in a 
strange position. I did not know the negotiations between the Chancellor and the Admiral's Chief 
of Staff, and I also considered the submarine war to be absolutely necessary and inevitable. Only 
a few months’ delay and a different method of initiation seemed advisable to me. On the other 
hand, I must have felt it was a gain that the Chancellor, who otherwise never came to firm 
conclusions, had apparently given up subtle misgivings and the Kaiser was about to do the same. 


; 1) "Political Documents" by A. v. Tirpitz. - Hanseatic publishing house. Hamburg/Berlin 
1926.'”" 
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I had to be careful not to make the two authoritative bodies head intimidated and to offer them 
the means to give up their not lightly made decision. While Admiral v. Pohl had all the 
documents - he had the declaration and memorandum in his hand ready for printing - I was 
completely disoriented and turned off. I have always been reluctant to intervene in circumstances 
that I could not fully oversee. As it later turned out, Pohl's arbitrary action, dictated by personal 
considerations, which was not at all permissible according to the cabinet letter of July 30, 1914, 
was the cause. In spite of my reservations and fears, I could only emphasize at the time that 
reference was made to the misuse of the English flag in the declaration. The Kaiser was 
extremely upset with me, which was evident in every word I put in. As I later found out, he had 
been told that the State Secretary I was solely to blame for the sinking of the armored cruiser 
"Bliicher" at Dogger Bank. Any deep argument at that moment would have been sharply rejected. 
After I was able to find out what the situation was in the following days, I regretted not having 
presented my concerns to the Kaiser at the time, despite the hopelessness of such an attempt. " 
Even sharper than Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, the chief of the naval cabinet condemned the 
actions of Admiral v. Pohl, about which Admiral v. Miiller stated in a letter on March 8, 1915: 
“Like the State Secretary, I did not approve of the manner in which the submarine trade 
war was staged. The timing was poorly chosen, the means were insufficient, and the drafting of 
the announcement was extremely clumsy. Pohl found the approval of the Reich Chancellor, who 
was still very ignorant of the facts, and then surprised the Kaiser on February 4th on the boat trip 
through the Wilhelmshaven harbor to the agreed version of the announcement. It was disloyal 
from Pohl not to speak to the State Secretary beforehand about the version of the announcement. 
But it was also disloyal to me, whose advice he always sought when it came to important 
resolutions. He definitely wanted to launch the publication under his name, and then February 
4th was the ultimate time, because on that day he had already taken over command of the High 
Seas Forces and at that time, strictly speaking, was no longer chief of the admiralty's staff."!°° 
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With the behavior of Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, during the talk with the Kaiser, was just 
as disagreeing with the chief of the naval cabinet. In an article in “Deutsche Politik” from 
November 1919, in the Admiral v. Miiller first states that he had no influence whatsoever on the 
decision of February 4, since as head of the naval cabinet he would not have had anything to do 
with the naval war resolutions, he continues: 

“Nevertheless, if I had been able to hear, like Tirpitz, what Pohl presented to the Kaiser 
on the boat trip in Wilhelmshaven, I would rather have raised energetic ideas against this surprise. 
When I got into the steamboat, however, I happened to get into the small cabin of the boat, and 
so I was able to hear a few words of what was being negotiated on the stern of the boat. Tirpitz 
was able to and, as he writes, made a non-essential change in the declaration to be issued. He 
was unable to bring himself up to an energetic word, to which at that time he was still entitled to 
a whole position, and so the calamity took its course, which found eloquent and unpleasant 
expression in the various America notes." 

The Kaiser was deeply averse to submarine warfare against merchant ships. He himself, 
as well as his personal surroundings, were caught up in the view, which might arise from the 
purely continental Prussian-German past and the predominant preoccupation with the 
peculiarities of land warfare, that the war was directed only to the armed might of the enemy. 
Attacks on hostile private property and the non-combatant part of the hostile population, these 
hallmarks of the sea trade wars, and of the English wars in particular, were foreign concepts to 
him, and seemed to him to be afflicted with the stigma of immorality (1). That he himself should 
order a measure such as submarine warfare should fall victim to the non-combatant was 
fundamentally contrary to his human feeling. 

About the historically significant event that took place on that boat trip in Wilhelmshaven, 
apart from the recorded recording by Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and the Admiral v. Miiller does 
not report anything. A request sent to the Kaiser in December 1930 also provided other 
information. 


1) State Secretary Helfferich tells in his memorabilia “The World War”, Volume 2, p.303, 
of a significant remark by the Kaiser, which on November 25, 1914, occasionally fell during a 
conversation about the German mine war in English waters: “Our sword must stay clean. We are 
waging his war on women and children. We want to fight the war properly, no matter what the 
others do."!% 
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Here, too, the only option left is to replace what is missing with conjecture. 

On January 9, the Kaiser had postponed the decision on the submarine war until a more 
favorable land war situation was created. Since then, nothing on the land fronts had changed on 
the whole: in a broad standstill, fighting in the east that was successful but was unable to achieve 
strategic progress against the overwhelming Russian forces. Reasons were therefore given to the 
emperor which spoke in favor of not waiting for an improvement in the situation in the country, 
and these could hardly have been reasons other than those of the admiral's staff, which had 
already influenced the chancellor. The Kaiser had to get the impression that the leading 
statesman was entirely on the side of the navy, and that Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz was silent, the 
Kaiser’s ears did not hesitate. He consented and also agreed to the nature of the drafted 
announcement of the submarine war. Only in the "War Zone Declaration" was at the suggestion 
of Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz an amendment was ordered to the effect that the English radio 
instruction of January 31st because of the flying of neutral flags on English ships should be 
mentioned expressly with an indication of the date. 

The wording of the German government's memorandum drafted by the Foreign Office 
remained unchanged. 

The notice and memorandum were given the memorable date of February 4, 1915. 


Looking back today, it turns out that the decision made by the German warfare on 
February 4, 1915, was one of the most momentous of the war. At that time, however, at the point 
of departure, when the course, the duration and the end of the war were still in the dark, the 
scope of the decision made could not be completely overlooked. A final assessment of the 
resolutions of February Ist and 4th at this point would therefore anticipate the historical 
development and not do justice to the personalities involved. But the events immediately 
following February 4th, the first external effects of the submarine threat and its internal 
repercussions, already illuminate the situation that the announcement of the submarine war 
created for the German war command, clear enough to be able to end the history of the 
submarine war with a preliminary concluding discussion.' 
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8. Between decision and execution. 
From 4 to 22, February 1915. 


On February 4, the announcement of the war zone declaration by the chief of the 
admiral's staff and the memorandum of the German government on all sides took place: 
publication in the Reichsanzeiger [Imperial Gazette], orders and communications to the navy and 
army, notification of the governments of the neutral states, radio message to shipping. 

The performance regulations for the submarines had already been given to the front by 
the Admiral's staff on February 2, subject to the imperial approval. They read: 

"1. The activity of the submarines is said to be directed primarily against the English 
Channel and the west coast of England and Scotland, i.e. against overseas trade. It is particularly 
important to meet this target, given the grain supply from Argentina that began in January and 
will continue until March. 

"2. The aim is for the Irish Sea, including the Bristol Channel, to initially be manned by 3 
submarines and the English Channel by 2 to 3 submarines. 

"3. As soon as the activity of the submarines should result in a diversion of trade to other 
English ports, this is to be followed with the submarines. 

"4. Particular importance is to be attached to the greatest possible effect right at the 
beginning of the measure. 

"5. The activity of the submarines is to begin on....... 

"6. Trade on the east coast is to be prevented by contaminating the main ports, especially 
the Thames, with mines as much as possible." 


It is noticeable in this order that it contains detailed instructions on how the submarine 
commanders should behave towards the ships with neutral flags, and also that a distribution of 
the submarines to the war zone was planned, which does not correspond to the plan of the 
commander of the submarines of December 27, 1914. The leader of the submarines had 
calculated the maximum performance of 2 boats for the Irish Sea, 1 for the English Channel and 
1 for the English east coast. The Admiral's staff designated 3 boats for the Irish Sea, 2 to 3 for 
the Channel and wanted to fight the trade on the English east coast only with mines.'”° 
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When on February 8th a telegraphic message from the fleet command reached the Admiral's staff 
about the readiness of the submarines, from which it emerged that on February 8th | submarine 
to the channel, on February 11th 1 submarine to the west coast, On February 13, 1 submarine 
would be dispatched to the channel for replacement and | submarine to the east coast of England 
on February 16, this discrepancy became apparent. On February 12th, the following written 
request from the Admiralty's staff was sent to the command of the high seas: 

“The Imperial Command's plan to carry out the submarine trade war only sees the 
occupation 

a) the Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel, 

b) the English Channel, 

c) the east coast of England 
with 1 submarine each. 

“On the basis of detailed considerations made by the Admiral's staff, this weak 
occupation, which is also not in accordance with the execution ordered by His Majesty on the 
advice of the former chief of the Admiral's staff and communicated on February 2, cannot be 
regarded as sufficient. It seems particularly necessary to let the enterprise shred as hard as 
possible right from the start. The general situation towards the neutrals, as it developed after the 
announcement was made, has shown this necessity to an even greater extent than could have 
been foreseen. According to the news so far, the neutral shipping companies intend to hold back 
their ships for the time being. If an extraordinarily strong effect is not achieved in the first few 
days, it is to be expected that the neutrals will then resume their shipping. This would not only 
significantly weaken success, but also increase the risk of losing neutral ships and resulting 
conflicts. 

“T therefore consider it necessary, if at all possible, at the beginning of the trade war to 
use submarines to exceed the number of submarines ordered as the most highly ordered, even at 
the risk of having to stay below this number at times later on." 

As the fleet chief, Admiral von Pohl was now in a position to inform the admiral staff, for 
whose management he had been responsible until recently, that more than the planned stations 
could not be manned with the currently available submarines , and that a stronger occupation of 
the Irish Sea could only be considered when the number of submarines would later be greater.'”° 
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The new chief of the admiralty staff, Vizeadmiral Bachmann, took over his duties in 
Berlin on February 8th. As early as February 9th, he was welcomed by a representative of the 
Foreign Office, envoy v. Treutler, and on February 11th by the State Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs v. Jagow personally selected, who, probably prompted by the first disturbing news from 
abroad, expressed lively concerns about the admissibility of a strict implementation of the war 
zone declaration with regard to the action against the neutrals and the possible harm to 
non-hostile human lives. Vizeadmiral Bachmann was not in agreement with his predecessor's 
approach with regard to the trade war with submarines, but he had already been faced with an 
accomplished crime when he first consulted the Admiral's staff on February 2. Now that the war 
zone declaration had been brought to the attention of the world with the approval of the Imperial 
political authorities and the ball was rolling, the only thing left for the chief of the admiralty's 
staff to do was to repeat, referring to the wording of the war zone declaration and the 
memorandum drawn up in the Foreign Office itself, that no guarantee can be given for the 
security of the neutrals. 

The admiral's staff received the following information about the impression that the 
announcement of the submarine war had abroad: 

Telegraphic report from the German Ambassador in Rome of February 4th to the Foreign 
Office: 

“After I had informed Sonnino* of the announcement of our admiralty staff, I told him 
today that, according to a secret order from the English admiralty, all English merchant ships 
should immediately cover up their badges, hide their house flags and hoist false flags. I pointed 
out to him the dangers this posed for Italian shipping and asked him what he was going to do 
about the unauthorized use of the Italian flag. Sonnino first wants to investigate whether the 
English approach is in conflict with clear international law provisions and in particular with the 
Hague agreements, and if necessary bring the matter up in the Council of Ministers. I had the 
impression that the actions of other neutral states will be important for the further conduct of the 
Italian Government. 


*Sidney Costantino, Baron Sonnino, Italian Foreign Minister. ed 
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If the United States, in particular, protested against the British approach, it would be easier to get 
a protest here." 

From a telegraphic report from the German envoy in Kristiania* of February 9 to the 
Foreign Office: 

Leading Norske Intelligenssedler article explains that a declaration on a war zone could 
not make neutral shipping in waters illegal. Therefore no means of violence against such ships 
are permitted, not even as long as there are doubts about neutrality. Follows leading article 
Norges Handels- og Sj6fartstidende: German announcement here, in contrast to other neutral 
states, taken very calmly. However, if there was an obligation to sink ships with a neutral flag 
without investigation, or to sink English ships without rescuing passengers or letting crews 
disembark, no criticism would be too strong. But one does not need to read this from the notice, 
which probably only means a general warning neutrals about the danger of war." 


From the report of a representative of the Admiralty's staff in The Hague of February 9th: 

“In general, the Dutch press commented objectively and calmly on the announcement 
regarding the declaration of English waters as a war zone and appreciated the reasons which 
prompted the German government to act. On the other hand, the comment contained in the 
memorandum of the German announcement that the neutrals had only raised theoretical protests 
against the manner of the English warfare is consistently criticized. The newspapers defend 
themselves against the accusation and even claim to have achieved multiple successes through 
their protests. The general controversy of the Dutch press is that the neutrals have good cause for 
alarm for the time being, since the German government would certainly provide clarification by 
February 18th, like the neutral ships which German armed forces stopped in the announced war 
zone should be treated. It is also pointed out that the British Government will try with all its 
might to prevent the German intentions from being carried out. - 


*Now Oslo, Norway 
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Moreover, it is assumed that the discussions already initiated by the Dutch envoy in Washington 
will lead to a joint position of the neutral powers on the German announcement. 

“The utterance of the “Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant” is remarkable; it is all the less 
cause for alarm as the correct attitude of the German naval officers up to now has been the 
subject of general admiration. 

"»Nieuwe Courant, Haag, in an article dated February 8th, brings a detailed critical 
examination of the question in connection with the instruction officially, if only indirectly, 
admitted by England to the English merchant ships, needing a neutral flag to avoid German 
attacks. However, as the author explains, these facts do not give Germany the right to sink 
neutral merchant ships into the sea without further ado, one can look forward to a unified attitude 
of the neutral seafaring nations on this question. This will undoubtedly reinforce the obligation, 
already indicated by Germany, to refrain from violence against neutral ships if possible. Apart 
from that, however, we consider it extremely unlikely with the Nordic paper "Norges Handels- 
og Sjofartstidende" that the German naval authorities, by acting ruthlessly against neutral 
shipping or even against the manning of enemy merchants, should jeopardize the good reputation 
of knightly and humane warfare at sea, which among others the valiant captain of the "Emden" 
of the German fleet created. «* 


Telegram from the German Ambassador in Madrid From February 11th to the Foreign 
Office: 

“In response to my communication of the admiralty's announcement, the Spanish 
Minister of State replied that the Royal Government was convinced that the German side would 
take the necessary measures to prevent German armed forces from confusing Spanish ships with 
ships of the belligerent powers, which were active in the interests of shipping and trade 
exercised." 

While the Italian press was noticeably reticent with its verdict on the German declaration 
of war zone, some of the American newspapers were very hostile. A Reuter telegram from New 
York dated February 6 and published in a Dutch newspaper the following day reported: me 
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“The morning papers sharply criticize the German war zone declaration. The Herald writes: 
What should we do? Judging by the latest test of German barbarism, Roosevelt is right that the 
United States will still be forced to unite its armed forces with those of its allies in order to chain 
the mad dog of Europe. " 

"New York Herald" according to the Reuter Telegram of February 8th: "Germany is 
about to commit its most disastrous mistake, namely to wage war with the United States." 


From a telegram from the German ambassador in Washington dated 11. February to the 
Foreign Office: 

“The English misuse of the neutral flag is seen in informed circles as an intended 
measure to involve Germany in differences with America by shooting at the American flag and 
destroying the crew. After the announcement of the intended success of the admonition of 
neutral shipping, I urgently recommend that, in the case of steamers flying the American flag, the 
most careful examination of whether contraband is on board or that the flag has been misused, as 
well as the greatest possible sparing of the man. Failures would have serious consequences. " 


Only Swedish newspapers lived up to the German point of view. 

“Skanska Aftonbladet” from February 5th: “Germany could not act otherwise. As much 
as we have to deplore such measures, we must admit that this is a legitimate answer to England's 
attempt to starve Germany. The measure has its formal justification in the fact that England has 
not respected the conventions and international agreements. England has repeatedly offended the 
neutrality of the Nordic countries and trampled their rights by declaring the entire North Sea a 
war zone. If the neutral states had acted with sufficient severity against England and had 
demanded that the rights of neutral flags be observed, one could have acted against Germany 
when she declared certain sea areas as a war zone.'!° 
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The neutral states could not or would not, however, maintain their position vis-a-vis England. 
Germany also warns in advance and gives a deadline of February 18, a politeness that England 
did not show the neutral states during the period in question." 


The chief of the Admiralty's staff gained the impression from the rallies in neutral 
countries that the danger that the German submarines posed to shipping in the war zone was 
underestimated, and therefore considered it necessary to ask the Foreign Office for one to send 
another urgent warning to foreign countries. On February 10th, therefore, the Admiral's staff sent 
a letter to the Foreign Office with the following content: "It is clear from the statements of the 
neutral press that the neutral states still reckon that Germany will be in a position to avert the 
dangers threatening neutral shipping in the "war zone". This situation would mean that the first 
cases of destruction of neutral ships would occur very soon, and thus the possibility of conflicts 
would arise. It is therefore asked to explain again to the representatives of the neutral powers that 
neutral shipping in the war zone is extremely endangered and that Germany is unable to limit this 
risk for the following reasons: 

"|. The mines used in the war zone will act indiscriminately against enemy and neutral 
vehicles, 

"2. Even if the obligation existed to wage the submarine war in the way "U 21" had done 
in January in the Irish Sea, this would be prevented by the intentions that have recently been 
voiced in England. Mr. Churchill had already begun in peacetime to arm English merchant ships 
for their defense. There are certain reports that, as a result of the appearance of "U 21" in the 
Irish Sea, all English merchant ships are now being armed by all means. Hand weapons may also 
be brought on board. According to an earlier official statement by Churchill, there can be no 
doubt that full use will be made of this armament. A submarine that appears next to an armed 
merchant ship to examine the papers is therefore in great danger. 

“The English press also recommends repelling the legal investigation of English 
merchant ships by means of violent measures contrary to international law aimed at destroying 
the submarines by the ships to be investigated. This is clear from the following:'"! 
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a) "Daily Telegraph" of February 2 (Archibald Hurd) writes: The merchant ships should 
sail in groups. If a submarine shows up next to one of the ships for investigation, another should 
use the opportunity to ram the boat. 

b) The Shipping Gazette of February 2nd offered a reward of £ 500 for the manning of 
the merchant ship that first drove a German submarine to sink. 

c) In the Times of February 3, a letter recommends that the merchant ships overpower the 
officer coming on board for the investigation and their crew, and destroy the submarine that 
comes alongside by bombing them with explosives. 

“After the events of this war so far, there is no doubt that such proposals will be 
implemented by the British. Your ships therefore place themselves outside international law and 
should not be surprised if they are destroyed by German submarines without being given the 
opportunity to prepare this fate for the submarine itself. 

"3. A mild U-boat warfare like "U 21" also presupposes the possibility of being able to 
distinguish between enemy and neutral merchant ships by their flags and badges. Since the 
English secret order of January 31, this possibility no longer exists. As a result of the misuse of 
the neutral flags by English ships, every German submarine must expect to be destroyed if the 
ship is run alongside a ship with a neutral flag because the ship is an Englishman. 

“The same result will certainly be achieved by every other mark of neutral ships proposed 
by the neutral press (1). They will all be imitated by the English, not only to protect themselves, 
but also as soon as they see that they can safely get into the vicinity of our submarines in order to 
destroy them. With that the Dutch proposal to provide the Dutch ships with large letters 
"Holland" and a number is done with. .... 

"4. The question of whether neutral merchant shipping could safely pass through the war 
zone in a convoy must also be answered in the negative. 


1) Soon after February 4, it became known from the neutral press that the neutral 
shipping companies intended to make the nationality of their ships conspicuously recognizable 
by painting the national colors and the name of the home country on the ship's side. Both should 
be illuminated at night.!! 
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Even if convoys are less likely to be attacked by German submarines as a result of mix-ups 
during the day, they do not offer complete safety, and at night the risk is no less than with ships 
sailing alone. 

“The Admiral's staff therefore asked the representatives of the neutral states to be most 
urgently informed that only the route north around Scotland, which leads free from the war zone, 
is safe for neutral shipping. If you drive in a war zone, you do so at your own risk. England has 
so far not been able to block the route between Iceland and the Faroe Islands and will not be able 
to do so in the future either. This route is therefore recommended." 


The Foreign Office followed the ideas of the Admiralty's staff and, in agreement with the 
latter, drafted a diplomatic note, which was sent to the governments of the neutral states on 
February 11, 1915 in the following form: 

“German record of February 11, 1915 about the endangerment of neutral shipping in the 
naval war area. 

“According to certain reports, the English merchant ships intend to offer armed resistance 
to the German naval forces in the naval war zone designated by the German Admiralty. While 
some of these merchant ships were already armed with English naval guns in the past, the other 
ships are now also armed by all means. Furthermore, the merchant ships were asked to sail in 
groups and to ram the German submarines during the investigation to be carried out by them, or 
to throw bombs at them while they were lying alongside, to overpower the German investigation 
teams on board. Finally, on the British side, a very high price was paid for the destruction of the 
first German submarine by an English merchant ship. According to this, English merchant ships 
in the designated waters are no longer to be regarded as undefended, so that they can be attacked 
by the German side without prior warning or investigation. 

“In the meantime, the British government has also admitted the order for abuse of the 
neutral flag. According to your statements, it can be assumed that the English merchant ships 
will use every means to make themselves unrecognizable as such.'"* 
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This, in turn, makes it virtually impossible to recognize the neutral merchant ships when they are 
not in convoy during the day, since the hull painted by the neutral side with national colors and 
similar means of identification can easily be imitated by the English merchant ships. An 
investigation is ruled out in the case of the attacks to be expected from the disguised English 
merchant ships, since such an investigation would expose the investigation team and the 
submarine itself to the danger of destruction. In this situation there is no longer any guarantee of 
the safety of neutral shipping in the English naval war zones. In addition, there is also an 
increased mine risk, since the intention is to make extensive use of mines in all parts of the war 
zone. Neutral ships must therefore be given the most urgent warnings to enter this area. In any 
case, on the other hand, they will be able to safely choose the route north of Scotland 
recommended by the German Admiralty. 

“The new German naval warfare is enforced and justified by the murderous nature of the 
English naval warfare, which tries to starve the German people to death by destroying legitimate 
trade with neutral foreign countries. Germany will therefore adhere to the announced warfare 
until England decides to observe the generally recognized rules of naval law, as laid down in the 
Paris Declaration of the Law of the Sea and in the London Declaration of the Law of the Sea, for 
its part, or until it is forced to do so by the neutral powers will." 

In the first few days after February 4th, news had already reached the Admiral's staff 
about the actual carrying of neutral flags and badges by English merchant ships. One of these 
had attracted general attention abroad and became the subject of a diplomatic dispute between 
the governments of the Unified States and England: the news of the flying of the American flag 
by the English Passenger steamer "Lusitania". The Swedish newspaper "Nya Dagligt Allehanda" 
from February 8th reported on it from London in a detailed article, which at the same time is 
suitable to shed light on the mood in certain parts of the neutral foreign countries against 
England: 

"The passengers of the "Lusitania" who went ashore in Liverpool on Sunday, February 
7th, in the morning, reported that the steamer,’ “ 
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when he was level with the Irish coast, received a telegram from the Admiralty to raise the 
American flag. According to this telegram, the Lusitania entered Liverpool under the stars and 
stripes. 

“In the whole of the civilized world, this revelation will cause the greatest excitement. 
The British press and the three-union-friendly press in general have unanimously declared to the 
neutral countries that it was only a stupid and cheeky lie from the Germans that the British 
Admiralty should have given the merchant ships the order to sail under a false flag. This is 
completely in contradiction with the dignity of England and goes against the national character. 
So this measure has been approved beforehand by friends of England. There is no need to add 
anything to their assessment. 

“On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the practical consequences of the action 
will be the most serious. Germany has now got it in black and white that in the trade war against 
England it will be very difficult to distinguish the neutral from the English ships. Meanwhile, 
international law undoubtedly imposes the duty on Germans to spare the lives of the crews. But 
here, too, England has taken measures which make compliance with international law more 
difficult. In England it was preached that merchant ships should destroy submarines, and a price 
of 10,000 marks was set for the ship which would destroy the first submarine. This forces the 
German submarines to refrain from warning the merchant ships and their crews. In this way the 
Germans are compelled to wage war ruthlessly." 

To confirm that the "Lusitania" case was not an isolated case, news came from New York 
on February 10th that the large Passenger steamer "Orduna" of the English Cunard Line, which 
had entered New York on February 9th, was with the Departure from the Irish Sea on January 
31st had also flown the American flag for 24 hours. 

Finally, at the same time, a report was received from the submarine “U 16”, which had 
encountered the English steamer “Laertes” flying the Dutch flag near the Dutch coast on 
February 10th. The commander of “U 16”, Kapitanleutnant Klaus Hansen, reports about it in a 
his war diary: “5 o'clock in the afternoon, a steamship with a Dutch flag in sight, turns north and 
looks to escape.'!° 
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Hunted. Shot with machine gun. Dampfer shows counter-signal, but continues with extreme 
force. 360 mostly well-positioned shots. At 5:45 in the afternoon, the pursuit gave up because the 
battery was almost empty.” From Ijmuiden, where the “Laertes” had come in, Dutch newspapers 
distributed the report of the successful escape. 

News like these three, the "Lusitania", the "Orduna" and the "Laertes", made the position 
of the Admiralty's staff seem justified that the trade war with submarines could not be carried out 
differently than the Navy had always advocated, by underwater attack and torpedo shot. 

In the course of a few days the flag question came to the fore so much that the 
governments of some neutral maritime trading states felt compelled to make representations to 
the British government. The governments of the Netherlands and the United States, whose 
exchange of notes with London was immediately opened to the public (1), last held custody on 
February 7th and 10th, respectively, against the misuse of their national flags, and pointed out 
the dangers of merchant ships of their countries in the war zone of the German submarines, if 
after the English radio message of January 31 and the example of the "Lusitania" flying neutral 
flags became the general custom of English ships. The British Government stated that they had 
not given any instructions to shipping, but that they considered it to be an old custom in naval 
warfare and a right of merchant ships to use temporarily neutral flags to deceive the enemy in the 
event of danger to evade enemy capture or destruction. In past naval wars, in which it was 
neutral, England had not, for its part, prevented the merchant ships of other warring states from 
using the English flag for such a purpose. The British Government could not now be expected to 
forbid their ships from this procedure. A general and permanent flying of neutral flags by 
English ships is not in their interest. In addition, the neutrals would not be harmed if the German 
naval forces stopped the merchant ships from possible destruction and examined them. 

In this way the British government shifted responsibility to the German warfare. ' si 


1) Appendixes 26 to 30. 
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In this connection, however, it must be noted that the requirement for averting the dangers of 
neutral shipping, namely stopping and investigating, was made invalid by the British by arming 
the merchant ships and calling for resistance. 

The result of the diplomatic exchange of notes was a negative one, the British 
Government stuck to their position and the neutrals felt obliged to wait and see how the matter 
developed. Her focus was now much more on the upcoming German submarine enterprise itself. 

In the course of a few days, from February 12th to 17th, the political position of the 
governments of the main neutral maritime trading states on the German declaration of war zones 
was received: the United States, the Netherlands, the three Nordic kingdoms, Italy and Spain. 
The Notes of all these governments, although very different in tone and form, were essentially 
the same in their technical content. They objected to the serious threat to neutral shipping and the 
lives of neutral citizens announced by the announcement of the German admiralty staff, they 
protested against having tolerated acts contrary to international law on the part of the British, and 
they asserted the will to recognize and accept the intended measures of German naval warfare, 
which do not comply with international law, even if they were given the purpose of retaliatory 
measures against Germany's enemies. Just as little to recognize and accept measures of German 
naval warfare, even if they were given the purpose of retaliatory measures against Germany's 
enemies. 

Of the above-mentioned notes from the neutral governments, the American note, which 
was also the first of the American ambassador in Berlin, Gerard, the Secretary of State v. Jagow 
was handed over on February 12, due to its alarming severity as well as the political and 
military-economic weight of the great power from which it originated, the special attention of the 
German government. 

Their wording 1s as follows: 

"American reply of February 12, 1915 to the German memorandum of February 4, 1915. 

(The instruction from the State Department in Washington to Ambassador Gerard is 
dated February 10, 1915.) 

February 12, 1915. 

Your Excellency! "I have been commissioned by my government to convey the following 
to Your Excellency: ''’ 
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“The government of the United States was made aware by the announcement of the 
German Admiralty's Staff of February 4, 1915 that the waters around Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the entire English Channel, were to be regarded as war zones 18. d. M. encountered 
enemy merchant ships are to be destroyed without it will always be possible to save the crews 
and passengers, and that neutral ships in this war zone are also in danger, because in view of the 
misuse of neutral flags by the British Government, and in view of the contingencies of naval 
warfare, it could not always be avoided that the attacks calculated on enemy ships would also hit 
neutral ships. The American Government therefore regards it as its duty to draw the Imperial 
German Government's attention in sincere esteem and with the most amicable feelings, but 
nevertheless very openly and seriously, to the very serious consequences that the apparently 
intended action may possibly have. The American Government assesses these possible 
consequences with such concern that, under the prevailing circumstances, it regards it as its right, 
and indeed also its duty, to request the Imperial German Government to consider the critical 
situation that has arisen in relations between the United States and Germany could arise if the 
German naval forces, in compliance with the measures announced by the Admiralty's 
announcement, destroyed any United States merchant ship or caused the death of an American 
national. 

“Tt is of course not necessary to remind the German government that a warring nation 
only has the right to search neutral ships on the high seas, unless a declaration of blockade has 
been issued and the blockade is effectively maintained. The United States government believes 
that no blockade is intended in the present case. A declaration or exercise of the right to attack 
and destroy any ship that navigates a specified area on the open sea without first having 
established whether it belongs to a warring nation or whether its cargo is contraband would be a 
course of action that would very contrary to all processes in naval warfare is that the American 
government can hardly assume, that the Imperial German Government is considering it as 
possible in the present case." 
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The suspicion that enemy ships wrongly fly a neutral flag cannot create a justified assumption 
that all ships passing through a specified area are subject to the same suspicion. According to the 
American government, the right to search has been recognized precisely in order to clear up such 
questions. 

“The American government has taken detailed note of the memorandum of the Imperial 
German Government, which was issued at the same time as the announcement of the Admiralty's 
staff. It takes this opportunity to draw the attention of the Imperial German Government with the 
greatest appreciation that the United States Government has given no cause for criticism of the 
non-neutral stance which, after the German Government has challenged, which, after the German 
government challenged the governments of certain other neutral states, gave no cause for it. The 
Government of the United States has not approved or abandoned any measures taken by the 
other belligerent nations in the present war aimed at restricting trade. Rather, in all such cases it 
has taken an attitude that gives it the right to hold these governments responsible in the right way 
for any possible effects on American shipping which are not justified by existing principles of 
international law. Therefore, in the present case, the American Government considers itself with 
a clear conscience, on the basis of recognized principles, to be entitled to take the position 
indicated in the note; If the commanders of German warships were to act on the assumption that 
the flag of the United States was not being flown in good faith and destroy an American ship or 
the lives of American nationals on the high seas, the United States Government would in that act 
can hardly see anything other than an inexcusable violation of neutral rights, which could hardly 
be reconciled with the friendly relations that fortunately now exist between the two 
governments. a 
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"Should such a deplorable situation arise, the government of the United States, as the Imperial 
German Government will probably understand, would feel compelled to To hold the Imperial 
German Government strictly responsible for such acts of its naval authorities and to take all steps 
necessary to protect American life and property and to ensure that Americans enjoy the full 
enjoyment of recognized rights on the high seas. 

"In view of these considerations, which the United States Government puts forward with 
the greatest appreciation and in earnest efforts to avoid any misunderstanding and to prevent 
circumstances from arising which might even cast a shadow over the dealings of the two 
Governments, the American Government expresses the confident hope and expectation that the 
Imperial German Government can and will give the assurance that American citizens and their 
ships, other than by means of a search by German naval forces themselves, in the area specified 
in the notice of the German Admiralty , shouldn't be bothered. 

"For the information of the Imperial Government, it is added that the Government of His 
British Majesty has been brought into view regarding the unjustified use of the American flag to 
protect British ships." 

signed: James W. Gerard, 
Sr. Excellency Mr. Jagow, 
State Secretary of the Federal Foreign Office. 


With this note begins the almost uninterrupted two-year conflict with the United States 
over the submarine war. While the notes of the neutral states contained in Annex (1) were taken 
note of by the German side, the German government immediately turned to answering the 
American objection. The first draft for this was worked out on February 13th in the Foreign 
Office and discussed on February 14th in the morning in the Foreign Office and at the Reich 
Chancellor with the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy. The draft note provided for the 
German position with regard to the legal claim to submarine warfare to be fully upheld, but to 
clearly show the American government that it was willing to act. 


1) Appendixes 31 to 34.'7° 
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The Foreign Office thought it would achieve the latter by promising security in the war zone for 
the time being and under certain conditions for ships flying the American flag. The Federal 
Foreign Office's draft answer was as follows: 

"The Imperial German Government is at one with the Government of the United States of 
America in that it is highly desirable for both parties to prevent misunderstandings, which could 
result from the measures announced by the German Admiralty, and to exclude the occurrence of 
events which could tarnish the friendly relations that have hitherto so happily existed between 
the two governments. In doing so, however, the German government believes it should draw 
attention from the outset that its action is in no way directed against neutral shipping, but merely 
represents a necessary counter-defense against the illegal conduct of sea warfare by England, and 
should be exercised as far as possible while safeguarding the legitimate neutral interests. 

“Germany has so far carefully observed the applicable international legal provisions in 
the field of naval warfare; In particular, it immediately approved the proposal made by the 
American government at the beginning of the war to ratify the London Declaration of Naval 
Warfare, and adopted its content unchanged in its award law, even without such formal 
commitment. The German government adhered to these provisions, even where they ran counter 
to its military interests; For example, to this day it has allowed the supply of food from Denmark 
to England, although it could very well have stopped this supply by its naval forces. 

“In contrast to this, England has not shied away from serious changes in international law, 
if it has been able to paralyze Germany's peaceful trade with neutral foreign countries. The 
German government will need to go into details all the less here, as such are correct, if not 
exhaustively, in the American note to the British Government of December 28, v.J., which was 
communicated to it for knowledge, on the basis of five months of experience. 

“All these attacks are admittedly aimed at cutting off Germany from all supplies and 
thereby surrendering the peaceful civilian population to starvation, a procedure that contradicts 
all martial law and all humanity. 

“The neutral powers were unable to prevent their trade with Germany from being 
prohibited in violation of international law. — 
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It is true that the American government, as Germany gladly recognizes, protested against the 
British approach; In spite of these protests and the protests of the other neutral governments, 
England did not allow itself to be dissuaded from the procedure it had taken. The American ship 
"Wilhelmina" was only recently seized by the British, although the cargo was intended only for 
the German civilian population and, according to an express declaration by the German 
government, should only be used for this purpose. 

“The German government has not accused the governments of the neutral powers, and 
especially the American government, of behavior contrary to neutrality because of their position 
on English naval warfare. However, in the interests of clarity in the relations between the two 
countries, she believes she must point out that the public opinion of the German people cannot 
understand it, and it lively laments that there is an arms trade valued at billions between 
American suppliers and Germany's enemies, while the peaceful trade with Germany itself is 
raped by England. 

“Tn this situation, the German government feels compelled to respond to the murderous 
nature of England's naval warfare with harsh countermeasures, which perhaps cannot be 
substantiated by precedents any more than the British measures, but which appear to be fully 
justified on grounds of retaliation. The German naval forces will therefore block the sea war area 
designated by the Admiralty as far as possible with mines and try to destroy the enemy merchant 
ships in any other way. 

“Tt requires detailed explanation that the announced measures apply only to the enemy 
himself and are not calculated from the neutrals. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that this 
affects neutral shipping in both directions. This applies without further ado to mine warfare, 
which endangers every ship approaching the mine area even if the international legal limits are 
strictly observed. As far as the attack on enemy merchant ships by German submarines is 
concerned, the imperial naval officers are of course given specific orders not to harass ships 
flying a neutral flag, provided they are recognizable as such and are not conducting contraband. 

“This recognizability of the neutral ships has been made extremely difficult by the orders 
of the British government, and with full caution.” 
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As the American government has been informed on the German side, the British Admiralty has 
recommended the use of neutral flags to the English merchant ships by a secret order, and this 
procedure has been described in a communication from the British Foreign Office as completely 
impeccable, with reference to internal English law. The English merchant fleet immediately 
followed the advice given to it, as the American government should know from the cases of the 
steamers "Lusitania" and "Laertes". The British government has also armed the English merchant 
ships and ordered them to resist the German submarines by force. Under these circumstances it is 
very difficult for the German submarines to recognize the neutral merchant ships as such; for an 
investigation will in most cases also not be possible, since the attacks to be expected on a 
disguised English ship put the investigation team and the boat itself at risk of destruction. 

“The British government would then be in a position to make the German measures 
illusory if its merchant fleet persists in the misuse of neutral flags and the neutral ships are not 
otherwise identified in an unquestionable way. However, in the state of emergency in which it is 
illegally placed, Germany must adhere to its measures in order to force the enemy to conduct the 
sea war in accordance with international law and thus the freedom of the seas, for which it has 
always stood up and for which it still fights today. The German Government has therefore 
welcomed the fact that the American Government has raised objections to the British 
Government against the illegal use of its flag, and expresses the expectation that this action will 
cause England to respect the American flag in the future. In this expectation, it temporarily 
assumes that the merchant ships sailing under the American flag will not be attacked by German 
submarines; but, to her regret, she would not be able to keep this guarantee any longer if England 
were to continue to misuse the American flag. Above all, however, the United States has the 
opportunity to make its ships, which are loaded with peaceful cargo and touching the English 
naval theater, identifiable by convoying them and thus avoiding them in the safest way from all 
consequences of confusion. 7° 
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“The German Government gives itself up to the confident hope that the American 
Government will fully appreciate the difficult struggle that Germany is waging for its existence 
and, from the above explanations and promises, a full understanding of the motives and goals of 
those it has announced Measure will win. She would recognize it with special thanks, however, if 
the American government would urgently recommend to her merchant ships that at least to avoid 
the English naval theater of war until the question of the flag has been settled." 


The chief of the Admiral's staff did not agree that - contrary to the wording of the 
German announcement of February 4 and the renewed German warning of February 11, which 
had just been transmitted to the neutral governments - a guarantee, even if only provisional, for 
the protection of the ships would be assured under the American flag. Under the protection of 
this neutral flag, English shipping would be safe from German submarines, and the submarine 
war would therefore be a failure from the outset. The Chancellor of the Reich and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs believed that they could not give in on this point, since serious 
difficulties with the United States must be avoided under all circumstances and an 
accommodation would be inevitable. The meeting on the 14th was therefore inconclusive. 
Despite the objection of the Admiral's staff, however, the unchanged draft of the reply from the 
Foreign Office was telegraphed to the Kaiser, whose headquarters were in Létzen, on the 
afternoon of February 14. 

In order to provide complete clarity about the position of the navy, the chief of the 
admiralty's staff, Vizeadmiral Bachmann, sent the following letter on the evening of the 14th to 
the Reich Chancellor and at the same time to the chief of the naval cabinet for presentation to the 
Kaiser: 


"Ew. Your Excellency, I have the honor to express once more in writing that I do not 
consider it acceptable to send the reply note communicated to me to the American Government. 

“T doubt that the guarantee offered to the American government can in no way be given, 
since such a guarantee makes the submarine action announced by the admiralty's announcement 
of February 4, 1915, completely ineffective.’ 
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“In my dispute, we will have to adhere to the position of the February 11, 1915 
communication with the American government. This communication was not in the hands of the 
American Government before the American Note was presented; I consider it out of the question 
that we will take it back now; This communication of February 11 expressly and urgently warns 
against entering the war zone, as "there is no guarantee of the safety of neutral shipping." In the 
reply we will therefore have to limit ourselves to recommending sailing in convoys as the only 
means of securing, admittedly only during the day and not protecting against mines. 

"Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, to whom I informed the content of the reply note intended by 
His Excellency, shares my point of view in every respect. 

"Since, as I learn, the reply note has already been submitted to His Majesty, I consider 
myself obliged to report to His Majesty that the announced submarine operation will be 
completely ineffective with the intended concession to the United States." 

On the evening of the 14th Vizeadmiral Bachmann also sent the following telegram to the 
chief of the naval cabinet in order to bring the objection of the navy to the attention of the Kaiser: 
“The Chancellor has sent his majesty a note of reply by wire for approval. Please, urgently, 
prevent approval before my statement, which follows immediately, has arrived to Your 
Excellency." 

In any case, it was necessary to prevent a premature start of the submarine ventures from 
undermining the new political considerations prompted by the American Note. For this purpose, 
the chief of the admiralty gave the fleet chief the telegraphic instruction on February 14th: 
"Submarines sent for imperative political reasons give radio command:" For the time being, do 
not attack ships with a neutral flag unless they are definitely recognized as hostile." 

The fleet commander then telegraphed back on the 15th at noon: "U 30" already near the 
Irish Sea, will hardly be reached by the order to destroy only ships that are definitely recognized 
as hostile. With this order, any success is impossible, since it is not possible for the submarines 
to determine the nationality of the ships without endangering themselves. ee 
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In my opinion, the navy's reputation will suffer tremendously if an undertaking that is loudly 
announced and accompanied with great hope by the people is unsuccessful. Please convey my 
opinion to His Majesty." 


Vizeadmiral Bachmann replied on the same day: 

“T will present the opinion of His Majesty there as soon as possible, but because of the 
political situation I must urgently request that submarines be notified by all means, including the 
Marine Corps if necessary. As can be seen from the version (of the telegram of the 14th), the 
order is only a provisional one in order to gain time for negotiations with neutrals and to prevent 
serious incidents before negotiations have led to the result. “U 8” entered Ostend on February 
15th. Marine Corps is requested to transmit the order to “U 8”." 

Thereupon the fleet chief made the decision to interrupt the activities of the submarines 
that had already been initiated and to hold back the submarines that were ready to sail. Ships 
with a neutral flag should only be attacked if they are definitely identified as hostile; it was 
believed that flying neutral flags would be the norm in war zones; Determining the nationality of 
the ships without any problems required an examination that was not possible from the 
submarine. A trade war with submarines under such conditions seemed hopeless to the fleet 
command and in proportion to the dangers that the valuable submarine personnel and material in 
the war zone were facing. Admiral v. Pohl therefore telegraphed the chief of the admiralty's staff 
on the 15th: 

“Since no success is to be expected according to the current arrangements, but the 
submarines that pass through the channel are exposed to considerable danger, I have temporarily 
retained the submarine for the channel position in Zeebrugge and the submarine for the east coast 
of England at home, in certain Hope that the submarines can be given the original orders again. 
Radio telegraphic connection with submarines not ensured after deployment. Immediate decision 
on the last telegram requested in order to be able to carry out the intended submarine war 
effectively from February 18th." 

The events that took place after the receipt of the draft note from the Foreign Office and 
the objection of the Chief of the Admiralty's staff at the Kaiser's headquarters on the morning of 
February 15 can be seen in a detailed telegram sent by the representative of the Foreign Office at 
headquarters, the envoy v. Treutler, on the afternoon of the 15th, sent to the Reich Chancellor in 
Berlin: 
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“His Majesty had a joint lecture by the Chief of the General Staff, Admiral v. Miiller and 
the undersigned (v. Treutler) ordered in response the American note and its answer. 

“His Majesty initially agreed in general with the tone and text of the draft; Admiral von 
Miiller had proposed that the word “guarantee” be eradicated in the next to last Alinea in order to 
formally comply with Bachmann's request. In place of the sentence "in this expectation - should 
misuse" his Majesty approved the following wording: "In this expectation, he will instruct his 
naval forces not to attack the merchant ships sailing under the neutral flag for the time being." At 
the request of the Chief of the General Staff, the following was advertised in the final sentence of 
Alinea 6 after "through mine barriers": "a procedure of which England had made extensive use 
and which put the neutrals in the most serious manner; one need only be reminded of the 
numerous mines driven on the neutral coasts. They will also endanger the “, also in Alinea 7 
after the words “approaching ships” the sentence: “This danger could only be countered with 
certainty by the recommended avoidance of the naval war zone.” General v. Falkenhayn wanted 
to work out the mine question even more in relation to the submarine action, in the erroneous 
belief that mine-littering was completely impeccable everywhere under international law. I 
objected to this because Note should not offer the Americans a point of attack. 


“Now the demand of the Admiral's staff not to make any promises, but only to refer to 
the convoy, was up for discussion. I (Treutler) stated that the concession expressed in the note 
was absolutely necessary, because no one could guarantee that America would not take serious 
measures against us in the event of a negative attitude. The stakes in this game are too high to be 
allowed to take risks that are not absolutely necessary. 

"Mr. v. Falkenhayn agreed and declared that America must be prevented under all 
circumstances from entering the war as long as England was not defeated or our position was 
otherwise secured. He therefore propose that the Admiral's staff, which, according to his opinion, 
has not yet happened, should be put precisely before the question of the extent to which they 
assume the guarantee, '* 
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that England could be made to give in by the action in about 6 weeks (1). 

“His Majesty immediately responded and expressed his dissatisfaction that Mr. Pohl had 
occasionally put this enormously important question to him on a boat trip in Wilhelmshaven. He 
was still on the position defended in Charleville and did not have the impression that the 
Admiral's staff was already at that time Your Excellency (the Reich Chancellor) and himself (the 
Kaiser) could meet the conditions set. 

“T (Treutler) reported what Your Excellency from the conference with Delbriick, Pohl 
and v. Falkenhayn (on February Ist) had said after Mr. Altenhayn had declared that after 
Delbriick's remarks he had declared that he was satisfied with regard to Belgium and had left the 
meeting. 

“His Majesty then issued the orders for the naval authorities, which I Your Excellency 
had already communicated by telegram, and allowed the note to be issued with the small changes 
mentioned above, as soon as and if the Admiral's staff had to admit, as they could not otherwise 
assume, that they could not guarantee that England would give in for such a short time . Mr. v. 
Falkenhayn's proposal, Bachmann and v. Tirpitz allowing to come here with a special train, after 
Mr. Miiller and I had spoken out against it, rejected by His Majesty. 

"His Majesty have declared with particular emphasis that he forbids under all 
circumstances to begin the action without express authorization, which he reserves." 


The order of the Kaiser to the navy mentioned in the last two paragraphs of the above 
telegram contained the same restrictive instruction for the conduct of the submarine war that 
Vizeadmiral Bachmann had already given to the front the evening before, that only merchant 
ships, the would certainly be recognized as hostile, could be attacked by the submarines, - the 
instruction, 


1) It is not clear what General v. Falkenhayn made this suggestion. It is probable that 
during the conversation between the Reich Chancellor and Admiral v. Pohl on February 1, 1915 
or on another earlier occasion in the presence of General v. Falkenhayn has been told that 
England must or could be brought about to give way within six weeks due to the submarine 
warfare, and that General v. Falkenhayn then demanded a corresponding guarantee. ve 
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had caused the fleet chief to initially cease the submarine war entirely. The Kaiser’s order in 
question was sent by the Chief of the Naval Cabinet to the Chief of the Admiralty's staff on the 
afternoon of February 15 in the following form: 

"His Majesty the Kaiser decreed that the trade war by submarines against neutrals (1) in 
the sense of the announcement of the 4th of d. M. does not start on the 18th, but only on the 
highest execution order. Furthermore, His Majesty would like to have a telegraphic report about 
the extent to which you guarantee that England will be forced to give way within 6 weeks of the 
start of the new trade war." 

The State Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz and the 
Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, Vizeadmiral Bachmann, did not understand the meaning of the 
imperial order contained in the last two sentences of the above telegram. According to the 
personal notes of Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz understood the expression "give in" to mean the 
return of England to the principles of the London Declaration of Naval Warfare. On the basis of 
the conviction that a negative statement, which would probably be expected at headquarters, 
could become a handle for a permanent inhibition of the trade war against England, the admirals, 
after careful consideration, sent the following reply to the chief of the naval cabinet on the same 
evening: 

"State Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office and Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the 
Navy are convinced that England will give way 6 weeks after the start of the new trade war if it 
succeeds from the beginning to energetically use all military means available for this warfare." 

The Kaiser described this answer, when it was presented to him on the morning of the 
16th, as "richly hedged"; However, he gave his approval to a new draft answer to the American 
government, which in the meantime (February 15) had come about by the Foreign Office in 
cooperation with the Admiral Staff and the Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and which had been 
telephoned to headquarters. 


1) What is meant is attacking merchant ships under a neutral flag. ois 
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In this final version the German point of view and the characterization of the English warfare are 
worked out even more clearly and definitely than in the first draft. Above all, however, the 
concession is practically limited to the notification that the submarine commanders would be 
instructed "to refrain from acts of violence against American merchant ships, insofar as they are 
recognizable as such"; no guarantee for their safety was given, in accordance with the military 
demands of the Admiralty's staff. 

At noon on the 16th, the following telegram was sent from the Chief of the Naval Cabinet 
in Lotzen to the Admiral's staff in Berlin: 

“His Majesty the Kaiser has just approved the revised version of the Note to America, 
with which the Chief of Admiralty's Staff agreed. His Majesty wants the instructions to be given 
to the submarines and still reserve the right to start the action against neutrals. His Majesty is 
expected to return to Berlin tomorrow. Then I recommend looking for a meeting right away." 

The German response to the American note was presented to the American ambassador 
in Berlin on February 16. It read: 


German response of February 16, 1915 to the American note of February 12, 1915. 

“The Imperial German Government has examined the communication from the 
Government of the United States in the spirit of the same benevolence and friendship that it 
appears to have dictated this communication. 

“The Imperial German Government knows that it is one with the Government of the 
United States in that it is highly desirable for both parties to prevent misunderstandings which 
could result from the measures announced by the German Admiralty, and to prevent events from 
occurring which are able to tarnish the friendly relations that have hitherto existed so happily 
between the two governments. 

"The German government believes that it can count on full understanding for this 
insurance from the government of the United States, as the procedure announced by the German 
Admiralty,'*° 
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as was explained in detail in the note of the 4th c. M., is in no way directed against the legitimate 
trade and the legitimate shipping of the neutrals, but merely represents a counter-defense against 
the illegal naval warfare of England, forced by Germany's vital interests, which has so far not 
been traced back to the generally recognized legal basis before the outbreak of war, through no 
objection from the neutrals. 

"In order to rule out any doubt on this cardinal point, the German government takes the 
liberty of re-establishing the situation: 

"Germany has so far carefully observed the applicable international legal provisions in 
the field of naval warfare, in particular it has to ratify the proposal of the American government 
made at the beginning of the war to ratify the London Declaration of Naval Warfare, 
immediately agreed and their content adopted unchanged in his award right even without such 
formal commitment. The German government adhered to these provisions even where they ran 
counter to its military interests; For example, to this day it has permitted the supply of food from 
Denmark to England, although it could very well have stopped this supply by its naval forces. 

“In contrast to this, England has not shied away from serious violations of international 
law if it has been able to paralyze Germany's peaceful trade with neutral countries. The German 
Government will need to go all the less into details here as those in the American Note to the 
British Government of December 28, which it communicated for information, are accurate, if not 
exhaustively, on the basis of five months of experience. 

“All these attacks are admittedly aimed at cutting off Germany from all supplies and 
thereby surrendering the peaceful civilian population to starvation, a procedure that contradicts 
all martial law and all humanity. 

“The neutrals have not been able to prevent their trade with Germany, which is contrary 
to international law. It is true that the American government, as Germany gladly recognizes, 
protested against the English procedure; In spite of this protest and the protests of the other 
neutral governments, England did not allow itself to be dissuaded from the procedure that had 
been adopted. For example, the American ship “Wilhelmina” was seized by the British only 
recently, although the cargo was intended only for the German civilian population and, according 
to an express declaration by the German government, should only be used for this purpose.’ 
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"This created the following state: 

“With the tacit or protesting tolerance of the neutrals, Germany is as good as cut off from 
overseas supplies, not only with regard to goods that are absolute contraband, but also with 
respect to goods which, according to the law generally recognized before the outbreak of war, 
are only relative contraband or at all are not contraband. 

“England, on the other hand, is not only supplied with goods that are no or only relative 
contraband under the tolerance of neutral governments, but are treated by England as absolute 
contraband towards Germany (foodstuffs, industrial raw materials, etc.), but even with goods that 
are always and are undoubtedly considered an absolute contraband. The German Government 
believes in particular and with the greatest emphasis that it must point out that there is an arms 
trade between American suppliers and Germany's enemies, valued in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

“The German government is probably responsible for the fact that the exercise of rights 
and the tolerance of injustice on the part of the neutrals is formally at their discretion and 
involves their formal breach of neutrality; As a result, it did not raise the charge of formal breach 
of neutrality. However, the German Government - precisely in the interests of full clarity in the 
relations between the two countries - cannot avoid emphasizing that it feels that it is severely 
disadvantaged with the entire public opinion of Germany because the neutrals in safeguarding 
their rights to legitimate international trade with Germany have so far achieved subtle or 
insignificant successes while making full use of their right to tolerate contraband trade with 
England and our other enemies. If it is the formal right of neutrals not to protect their legitimate 
trade with Germany, even to allow England to consciously and deliberately restrict trade, on the 
other hand, it is no less their good, but unfortunately not applied, right to put an end to the 
contraband trade, especially the arms trade with Germany's enemies. 

“Tn this situation, the German Government, after 6 months of patience and waiting, feels 
compelled to respond to the murderous nature of England's naval warfare with sharp 
countermeasures. *” 
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When England, in its struggle against Germany, appeals to hunger as an ally, in the obligation to 
place a civilized people of 70 million before the choice between miserable degradation or 
submission to its political and commercial will, so today the German government is determined 
to take up the glove and appeal to the same ally; she trusts that the neutrals, who have hitherto 
submitted to the adverse consequences of the English famine war either tacitly or in protest, will 
show no lesser degree of tolerance towards Germany, even if the German measures present the 
English new forms of naval warfare in the same way as before. 

“Tn addition, the German government is determined to suppress the supply of war 
material to England and its allies with all means at its disposal, taking it for granted that the 
neutral governments that have hitherto done nothing against the arms trade with Germany's 
enemies not to intend to oppose the violent suppression of this trade by Germany. 

“Based on these points of view, the German Admiralty has declared the zone that it has 
designated as a naval war zone. It will block this naval war zone by mines as much as it can, and 
will try to destroy the enemy merchant ships in any other way. 

“As much as the German Government, when acting according to these compelling points 
of view, is far from any deliberate destruction of neutral human life and neutral property, it does 
not want to fail to recognize that the actions to be carried out against England create dangers 
which are indiscriminate for everyone Threaten trade within the naval war zone. This applies 
without further ado to mine warfare, which endangers every ship approaching the mine area even 
if the international legal limits are strictly observed. 

“The German government believes that it is all the more justified in hoping that the 
neutrals will come to terms with this, as well as with the serious damage they have suffered from 
the British measures, as it is willing to protect neutral shipping even in the war zone to do 
everything that is somehow compatible with carrying out its purpose. 
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“Tt has provided the first proof of its goodwill by announcing the measures it intends to take with 
a notice period of no less than 14 days in order to give neutral shipping an opportunity to prepare 
itself for avoiding the impending danger. The latter happens most surely by staying away from 
the naval war zone. The neutral ships which, despite this long-term announcement, which 
severely impaired the achievement of the war purpose vis-a-vis England, go into the closed 
waters, are themselves responsible for any unfortunate coincidences. The German government 
for its part expressly rejects any responsibility for such coincidences and their consequences. 

“Furthermore, the German government has only announced the destruction of the enemy 
merchant ships encountered within the war zone, but not the destruction of all merchant ships, as 
the American government seems to have mistakenly understood. This restriction, which the 
German government imposes on itself, is also an impairment of the war purpose, especially since 
in the interpretation of the concept of contraband, which the British government has favored 
against Germany and which the German government will also apply against England, also the 
neutral ships the presumption will speak to them that they have contraband on board. The 
Imperial Government is of course unwilling to renounce the right to determine the presence of 
contraband in the cargo of neutral ships and, if necessary, to draw the conclusions from this 
determination. 

“After all, the German government is ready, with the American government, to give the 
most serious consideration to any measure that might be suitable for ensuring the legitimate 
navigation of the neutrals in the war zone. However, it cannot be overlooked that all efforts in 
this direction are made considerably more difficult by two factors: 

1. by the misuse of the neutral flag by the English merchant ships, which in the meantime 
has probably also been beyond doubt for the American government; 

2. through the contraband trade already mentioned, especially in war material, by neutral 
merchant ships. 

“With regard to the latter point, the German Government is hoping that the American 
Government will, if it reconsider it, be prompted to intervene in accordance with the spirit of true 
neutrality. 
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“As far as the first point is concerned, the secret letter from the British Admiralty, which 
the German side had already communicated to the American government, which recommended 
the use of neutral flags to English merchant ships, has now, through a communication from the 
British Foreign Office, that this procedure is based on English domestic law as completely 
correct, has been confirmed. The English merchant fleet immediately followed the advice given 
to it, as the American government should know from the cases of the steamers “Lusitania” and 
“Laertes”’. 

“The British government has also armed the English merchant ships and ordered them to 
resist the German submarines by force. Under these circumstances it is very difficult for the 
German submarines to recognize the neutral merchant ships as such; for an investigation will in 
most cases not be able to take place either, since the attacks to be expected on a disguised 
English ship expose the investigation team and the boat itself to the danger of destruction. 

“The British government would then be in a position to make the German measures 
illusory if its merchant fleet persists in the misuse of neutral flags and the neutral ships are not 
otherwise identified in an unquestionable way. In the state of emergency into which it is illegally 
imposed, Germany must take its measures under all circumstances in order to force the enemy to 
conduct the sea war in accordance with international law and thus the freedom of the seas, for 
which it has always stood up and for which it is still fighting today to restore. 

“The German government has therefore welcomed the fact that the American government 
has raised objections to the unlawful use of its flag by the British government and expresses the 
expectation that this action will cause England to respect the American flag in the future. 

“In this expectation, the commanders of the German submarines are, as already in the 
note of 4th d. M. has been instructed to refrain from acts of violence against American merchant 
ships, insofar as they are recognizable as such. 

“In order to counteract in the safest way all the consequences of a mix-up - but not also 
the danger of mines - the German government recommends that the United States mark their 
ships loaded with peaceful cargo and touching the British theater of war by convoying them.'*° 
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The German government believes that it is allowed to that only those ships are convoyed which 
have no goods on board which, according to the interpretation applied by England towards 
Germany, are to be regarded as contraband. The German Government is ready to enter into 
negotiations with the American Government as soon as possible about the manner of carrying 
out such a convoy. It would, however, acknowledge it with special thanks if the American 
government urgently advised its merchant ships to avoid the British theater of war at least until 
the flag issue was settled. 

"The German government gives itself up to the confident hope that the American 
government is waging the difficult struggle that Germany is waging for its existence, fully 
appreciate and from the above explanations and commitments will gain a full understanding of 
the motives and goals of the measures it has announced. 

“The German government repeats that in the embarrassingly exercised respect for the 
neutrals it has only decided to take the planned measures under the strongest compulsion of 
national self-preservation. Should the American government, by virtue of the weight that it is 
entitled and able to place in the scales of the fate of the peoples, succeed at the last hour in 
eliminating the reasons which make this procedure an imperative for the German government, 
the American government should In particular, the government will find a way to ensure 
compliance with the London Declaration of Naval Warfare on the part of the warring powers 
with Germany and thereby enable Germany to legitimately supply foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials, so the German government would recognize here a service that cannot be assessed 
highly enough for the more humane conduct of the war and would like to draw the conclusions 
from the new situation that has thus been created." 


The chief of the admiralty's staff was pleased to note that the first threatened restriction of 
the submarine trade war had been rejected according to his proposal and that nothing had 
actually been disclosed to the outside world by the German announcement of February 4th.'*° 
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On the use of the submarines, however, the effect of the American objection and the subsequent 
imperial order was such that the submarine activity, which had hardly begun, was shut down. 
During the decisive deliberations at headquarters on the 15th, neither the chief of the admiralty's 
staff nor an authorized representative of his were present - the suggestion of the admiral's chief 
of staff and the state secretary of the Imperial Naval Office had even been refused. The imminent 
return of the Kaiser to Berlin on the 16th therefore gave Vizeadmiral Bachmann the opportunity to 
explain the requirements of submarine warfare to the Kaiser in detail for the first time in a 
personal meeting. 

For this immediate meeting the Admiral's staff had prepared the following documents on 
February 16: 

"1. The one from Your Majesty on the 4th of d. M. approved trade war with submarines 
against England was intended as a retaliatory measure against the British efforts to starve us 
without blockade by pressure on the neutrals and to force peace. 

"2. After the appearance of "U 21" in the Irish Sea, England did everything possible to 
arm as many English merchant ships as possible with cannons. It is to be expected that the 
submarines, if, as before, appear next to a ship for investigation, will be easily destroyed by 
gunfire. Also, according to suggestions made in English newspapers, gunfire at the commanding 
officer or the shooting in of the tower windows and the throwing of bombs must be expected, as 
well as attempts to ram the submarine. The Shipping Gazette of February 2 even offered a 
reward of £ 500 for manning the unarmed merchant ship that first hunted down a German 
submarine. 

“The submarines are therefore now forced to attack enemy merchant ships in the same 
way as warships, if they do not want to destroy themselves. Their situation would not be difficult 
if they could recognize the nationality of the ship to be attacked from the flag. The British 
Admiralty, with correct knowledge of the situation, thwarted this with its secret order of January 
31st to only fly neutral flags.'°’ 
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It apparently pursued two purposes: on the one hand, German submarines were to be compelled 
to appear to examine a ship and to determine its nationality and in doing so to remove the danger 
of destruction if the ship in question turned out to be hostile, on the other hand, she hoped, if the 
submarines did not get involved and destroyed the ships with neutral flags without further ado, 
that Germany would be mistaken and that this would lead to conflicts with neutral states ... 

“The situation is now such that only ships with a neutral flag are sailing in the war zone. 

“Even the striking painting of the hull introduced by some neutrals is copied by the 
English. A submarine war that extends only to attacks against ships of the enemy flag will 
therefore lead to nothing, since such no longer exists. On the other hand, it is not possible to 
determine whether the flag is rightly being waved for the reasons mentioned above. In this 
situation it is necessary to deter the neutrals from the dangers of the war zone. They have 
therefore been warned in the most serious of the dangers in the war zone. If they still drive into 
the war zone and fall victim to calculated attacks on enemy ships due to mix-ups, which are 
inevitable when neutral flags are misused, the German government cannot be held responsible 
for this. In order to prevent such mix-ups as much as possible, officers of the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Line should be added to the submarines, who from their work 
are familiar with the appearance of the ships of neutral, especially American lines. Another 
means of providing full security would be to induce the neutrals to escort their ships by warships, 
which guarantee the correct flag flying and the non-use of contraband. A certain port could also 
be released to the neutrals, probably Newcastle, so that they can get coal. Borrowing for this 
concession on our part would be that the English Government undertakes to refrain from 
importing any contraband via this port. A suggestion in this regard was made by the Ambassador 
in Berlin to the American Government and was received with understanding by the Ambassador. 
If an agreement is reached with America on this basis, it is to be hoped that such an agreement 
can also be achieved with the other neutrals, and that the submarine war can then begin as is 
necessary for effective leadership. = 
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The current instruction to destroy only ships flying the enemy flag does not promise the slightest 
success and does not justify staying in the war zone, which is dangerous for the submarines. 

“Tf the current restriction is lifted, the submarines would have to be given the commands 
designed on the facility. 

“February 18, for which the start of the submarine war was announced, is just around the 
corner. It is to be feared that if nothing happens on the 18th and the following days, the neutrals 
will consider the whole thing to be a deception and sail into the war zone as before. This 
increases the risk of unintentional loss of neutral ships through mix-ups. I ask Your Majesty, 
therefore, to order the start of the submarine war as soon as the state of negotiations with the 
neutrals allows it." 

The note made by the chief of the Admiral's staff after the immediate meeting on 
February 17th about the decision of the Kaiser reads: 

“His Majesty has ordered that the submarine operation should only begin in full and 
without restrictions when the diplomatic negotiations with the neutrals have led to a recognizable 
result. Everything should be kept ready for the immediate start of the unrestricted trade war. His 
Majesty still wants to order the beginning. " 

The meeting with the Kaiser had thus brought about subtle changes for the activities of 
the submarines; political backing had remained predominant. The chief of the admiralty's staff at 
the front was unable to send a new order, which the submarines were waiting to leave. For 
preparatory information only, the command of the High Seas Forces and the Marine corps in 
Flanders received the following orders from the Admiralty on February 18: 

“His Majesty the Kaiser has issued the following orders submitted to him on the highest 
orders for the conduct of the trade war with submarines. However, this should only come into 
force on special Supreme Order: 


"|. The trade war with submarines must be waged with all vigor.” 
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"2. Enemy merchant ships are to be destroyed. 

"3. Neutral ships should be spared. However, flying a neutral flag or chimney badges of 
neutral steamer lines alone is not to be regarded as a guarantee of neutral nationality. The use of 
other neutral badges (ribbon in national colors on the hull, painted national flag, transparent 
board with name and nationality at night, etc.) offers full security. The commander has to refer to 
all accompanying circumstances, which can serve to identify the nationality of the ship, for the 
assessment, e.g.: type of construction, location, course, general behavior. 

"4. Merchant ships with a neutral flag traveling in a convoy are thus identified as neutral. 
Swedish, Danish and Norwegian ships will form joint convoys under the protection of warships 
from one or the other of these states. 

"5. Hospital ships are to be spared. They may only be attacked if they are obviously used 
to transport troops from England to France. 

"6. The ships of the Support Commission for Belgium are also to be spared. They can be 
identified by: 

a) a large white flag with red inscription "Commission for Relief of Belgium", 

b) the same inscription in large red letters on the ship's side. Some of these ships fly the 
English flag. 

"7. If confusion occurs, under great caution, the commander will be covered. 

"His Majesty the Kaiser wants the submarines to be kept ready in such a way that the 
trade war with submarines in the sense of the above order can be vigorously torn down on his 
orders." 

February 18, the day when the trade war was supposed to sweep the submarines in with a 
deterrent effect, had passed like this. Only two submarines were in the sea that had left before the 
restrictive order of the 14th: "U 16" in the English Channel, and "U 30" in the Irish Sea. Not a 
single merchant ship was sunk by German submarines on February 18 (1). 

The chief of the admiralty's staff was faced with a task that seemed militarily unsolvable. 
On the one hand, politics demanded that merchant ships with neutral flags should not be sunk, 
not even if there were doubts about their nationality, so that conflicts with the United States and 
Italy in particular could be avoided. 


1) The respective operations of the named submarines will only be dealt with in the 


following volume of the “Trade War with U-Boats”.'*° 
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On the other hand, the examples of the flag use of the English steamers "Lusitania", "Orduna" 
and "Laertes" as well as a large number of messages arriving almost daily from neutral ports at 
the Admiral's staff gave the sure impression that the advice of the English radio message of 
January 31st was generally obeyed, and that the submarine commanders in the war zone would 
only see neutral flags, but of which they could not determine to what extent they were rightly led. 
The question that the chief of the admiralty's staff had to ask himself under these circumstances 
was whether he could argue militarily either to forego any activity of the submarines - as was the 
position of the fleet chief - or to accept the restrictive orders to resign for the time being and at 
least try to achieve a weak effect. 

One means that could help to identify the nationality of the merchant ships sailing in the 
war zone without the use of false flags and badges was the already mentioned embarkation of 
merchant ship officers of the major German steamship lines on the submarines. This suggestion 
arose from a discussion which an officer of the Admiralty's staff had had on February 13 with the 
American naval attaché in Berlin about the United States Note. From the 15th onwards there 
were a sufficient number of officers from the Hamburg-America Line and the North German 
Lloyd who had experience in the Atlantic voyage and who knew most of the merchant ships in 
question, especially the American ones, by their appearance Participation in the submarine 
ventures available. 

Surveys by the Admiralty's staff had also shown that American merchant ships, with few 
exceptions, only called at the ports of the English west coast, so that there was little chance of 
encountering American ships in the English Channel and the North Sea. The traffic of Italian 
ships to the ports of the channel and the North Sea was also not great. The chief of the 
admiralty's staff therefore decided, not without hesitation, to give up the fundamental rejection of 
any restrictions with regard to the neutral flags and to agree to an order to the submarine 
commanders to protect the American and Italian flags, if under these conditions the trade war in 
the English Channel and in the North Sea could be started. '*" 
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The Reich Chancellor and the Foreign Office agreed to such a solution, and the Chief of the 
Admiralty's Staff immediately, on February 19, submitted a motion to the Kaiser to this effect: 

"1. The declaration of the trade war against England has already had a deterrent effect in 
the North Sea. The traffic of the Nordic empires to the east coast of England is already paralyzed. 
However, this effect would soon cease if our submarines did not make themselves felt in the 
North Sea. The neutrals would take courage again and resume shipping to the east coast of 
England. This would increase the risk of mix-ups again. 

“T therefore consider it necessary to have the trade war with submarines in the North Sea 
swept away without any loss of time in accordance with the order approved by His Majesty on 
February 17th. 

"2. The situation is similar in the English Channel. The work of “U 20” had a deterrent 
effect here. Some Dutch shipping companies have temporarily suspended their voyages to wait 
and see how things develop, others want to keep the voyages going. 

In the Channel, too, the immediate shredding of the trade war with submarines is then 
necessary. 

"3. American ships, with the possible exception of individual cotton steamers, are not 
eligible for navigation in the Channel and the North Sea. On the other hand, it is possible for 
Italian ships to go to ports on the Channel and the North Sea. Since the destruction of American 
and Italian ships must be avoided for the moment, to be on the safe side, ships flying these flags 
will still be spared. 

"4. The Chancellor and the Foreign Office have approved the start of the trade war in the 
North Sea and in the Channel with the restriction that American and Italian ships will be spared. 

“T therefore ask Your Majesty to order that the trade war with submarines in the North 
Sea and in the English Channel must begin in accordance with the order issued by Your Majesty 
on February 17th, but that ships flying the American and Italian flags be spared are, unless they 
are definitely recognized as hostile. ' 
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"5. The clearance of the Irish Sea for the trade war with submarines beyond the previous 
restrictive order of February 14th would be possible as soon as the position of the settled states 
and Italy on our approach can be better overlooked." 


The following reports were available from the German ambassadors in Rome and 
Washington these days: 

From a telegram from the German ambassador in Rome, Prince Biilow, to the Foreign 
Office on February 14: 

“T gave Mr. Sonnino a record of the German submarine war against England with 
detailed comments. Mr. Sonnino listened to the lecture and the explanation in silence and then 
said: "The destruction of a neutral ship under a neutral flag without investigation would be a 
monstrous thing (une chose énorme), a thing that is not permitted." Emphasized the conduct of 
the English war, which compelled us to take such measures, replied the minister, that it was at 
any rate a completely new thing. The consequences of such an approach for international 
relations could become very serious. . . . In the end I managed to steer the minister away from a 
fruitless discussion on complex questions of the peoples: right to the practical point of view, 
which we should do to avoid unfortunate incidents between us and Italy, as he certainly hoped. 
The minister has already drawn the attention of Italian ships sailing between here and England to 
the threat they face, wants to continue doing so and said that there weren't many vehicles 
involved. I advised him to have the English coal brought to him by English ships, but to send the 
Italian ships to North America and Argentina to fetch grain there. Finally, Mr Sonnino said that 
he would do what he could to make his misfortune happen. 

After the publication of the American objection note, there was a new telegram from the 
German ambassador in Rome on February 16: ““The American note is apt to begin to blur the 
impression that the declaration of trade war against England evoked in Italy.!° 
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In order to avoid the danger of a similar note from Italy, it is desirable in the reply note, with the 
greatest possible consideration for neutral interests, to assure the necessity of irrevocable 
adherence to the point of view, at most, as the utmost concession, to offer the prospect of 
approval for the conduct of neutral steamers by neutral warships during the day through the war 
zone. 

In the current difficult moment, a lot in Italy depends on maintaining respect for the deed 
of Germany and its fleet, and clearly emphasizing the danger to neutral shipping." 

From a telegraphic report from the German ambassador in Washington, Count Bernstorff, 
dated February 17th from Stockholm: 

"Recorded today handed to Undersecretary Lansing, who said that our position on the 
final paragraph on naval law was "very reasonable." I cannot yet report how the American 
merchant ships will behave. Lansing repeated to me what he said to me earlier that he had 
written the American Note on the Submarine War primarily under the impression that the 
destruction of an American ship would excite the local public opinion extremely and could have 
obvious consequences." 

Another telegram from the German ambassador in Washington dated 19 February from 
Stockholm: 

“Senate Foreign Affairs Committee today, behind closed doors, received a message from 
Mr. Wilson regarding the situation created by our submarine war. As I[ heard in the background, 
this was described in the communications as "ominous but not alarming". “I do not think that 
this government will decide to take diplomatic steps in England which could improve the 
situation, since it always wants to remain indifferent. 

“In my opinion, however, the destruction of American ships would create an extremely 
worrying excitement, which could have the worst consequences. I strongly advise calling House 
(1) or, if he's already there, discussing the situation with him. He has more influence here than 
anyone else. " 


1) This refers to President Wilson's political confidante, Colonel House, who was in 
London at the end of February on a political mission. His arrival in Berlin was expected. '“4 
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The application of the Admiral's staff of February 19 to let the trade war of submarines in 
the North Sea and the English Channel begin with the American and Italian flags spared, was 
given by the Kaiser could issue appropriate instructions to the Fleet Chief and the Marine Corps: 

"1. His Majesty the Kaiser’s ordered the start of the submarine trade war in accordance 
with the order sent on February 18 for the North Sea area and for the English Channel. His 
Majesty, however, wants ships flying the American and Italian flags to be spared in these areas 
for the time being, unless they are recognized as hostile. His Majesty reserved the right to clear 
the remaining parts of the war zone beyond the restrictive order of February 14th. I hope it will 
be done in a short time. 

"2. The reliance on a neutral proposal, which is being negotiated, makes it necessary for 
the time being that only ships recognized as hostile are destroyed in the area which is precisely 


defined below. In this area, ships flying a neutral flag may be attacked under his 
circumstances. 


“The area is delimited by 1. the line: Fern Island — Lindesnes, 2. the line: English east 
coast at 55° north latitude to 0° longitude and from this point to Hanstholm. 

"The same area must not be contaminated with mines." (Text sketch no. 5, page 137.) 

What was true of American and Italian shipping in the English Channel and the North 
Sea was basically also true of the trade of these nations to the ports of the English west coast. 
There, too, in the Irish Sea and on the sea routes leading there, there were, as the finding showed, 
only relatively few and in some cases typical American and Italian merchant ships, whose 
distinction could be expected by expert merchant ship officers. If the Navy accepted the same 
restriction on the American and Italian flags for the trade war in the Irish Sea as it did for the 
Channel and the North Sea, so this was finally an experiment which had to show whether and to 
what extent these neutral flags would be used by enemy ships as an aid against the German 
submarines and to what extent the results of the submarines would be impaired. = 
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The chief of the admiralty's staff believed that he had to take on this responsibility, 
especially since the otherwise likely failure of the promised naval warfare measure would also 
have meant a not inconsiderable loss of political reputation. After Vizeadmiral Bachmann had 
secured the consent of the Reich Chancellor and the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he 
submitted the following application to the Kaiser on February 22nd: 

“By order of Your Majesty of February 19th, the conduct of the trade war with 
submarines is still severely restricted in relation to the basic orders of February 17th. As a result, 
English ships can sail safely in the Irish Sea by hoisting any neutral flag, in the Channel and in 
the North Sea by hoisting the American and Italian flags. 

"A prolonged maintenance of the temporary restrictions imposed must lead to the failure 
of the submarine trade war. They flow out the necessary success against English ships and 
represent a useless severe danger and wear and tear on the material and personnel of our 
submarines. They also lead to the fact that the warning issued to the neutrals loses its effect and 
these resume their journeys. 

“The submarine (»» U 30 «) stationed in the Irish Sea has to march back on around 
February 23rd. The replacement cannot be sent out until final orders have been given because the 
transmission of orders by radio to the Irish Sea is not guaranteed. The Irish Sea, in which the 
main effect of the trade war is to be achieved, is consequently bared from the submarines in the 
near future. 

“We are countering a military failure that must be avoided at all costs. 

“The merchant ships of neutral nationality that deserve special attention for political 
reasons are the American and the Italian. 

“Four American passenger steamers that go to Liverpool can be recognized with certainty 
by their design and due to their regular travel time, so they are not at risk of being mixed up. The 
other American ships on European voyages are cotton steamers, which sail to neutral and 
German ports on the mainland and only pass the English Channel in small numbers. '“° 
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Text sketch No. 5. 


War zone, according to the declaration of the chief of the Admiral's staff of February 4, 1915.'*7 
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The submarines will have to be specially advised of these. Italian steamers only go to the Irish 
Sea and the Bristol Channel to fetch coal. When they are made aware, our submarines will be 
able to spare the Italians who only travel on this trade route. 

“Under these circumstances, the continued maintenance of the restrictive orders no longer 
appears to be justified in relation to the imperative military reasons. In full agreement with Grand 
Admiral v. Tirpitz and the Chief of the High Seas Forces, who are pressing for the lifting of 
restrictive orders, I propose to Your Majesty that the order of February 17th should now be put 
into effect in general, but that the U-boats should be informed that with regard to American 
passenger and cotton steamer and the Italian steamers take the greatest care to avoid in order to 
avoid accidentally being sunk. 

The Chancellor and the Foreign Office have given their approval. " 


The Kaiser immediately agreed to this unanimous proposal, so that on February 22nd, the 
delay caused by the arrival of the American note for the opening of the submarine trade war 
could be regarded as having been overcome. On the same day the command of the High Seas 
Forces and the Marine Corps received the final order in this first series of restrictive and 
rescinding orders for submarine warfare on the part of the Chief of Admiralty: 

“His Majesty the Emperors have ordered that the Supreme Order sent on February 18 for 
the conduct of the trade war with submarines must now come into force for the entire war zone. 
However, His Majesty the Kaiser wants the submarine commanders to be informed that, in view 
of the difficult political relationship with the United States and Italy, the greatest care must be 
taken with American and Italian steamers to avoid inadvertent sinking of the same. ‘8 
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With regard to the American passenger steamers, see the situation on February 2 (1) American 
cotton steamers pass the canal on the way to Rotterdam and Bremen (2) and back. Some Italian 
steamers give cargo to ports on the Irish Sea, and larger numbers to coal ports of the Bristol 
Canal to take coal and freight there." 


The way for the opening of the trade war with submarines in all parts of the intended war 
zone around England was clear from February 22nd, with the proviso that the submarine 
commanders of the American and Italian flags had been ordered the greatest caution everywhere. 
A not inconsiderable political responsibility was thus placed on the naval officers in charge of 
the submarines. 

On February 21, two boats from Ostend and Heligoland had already left for the war zone, 
and four more followed on February 25. The submarine trade war against England was finally 
under way 


1) The aforementioned "state of affairs", i.e. a collection of important naval war news 
published daily by the Admiralty, contained images of the American passenger steamers sailing 
in England as well as their departure and arrival times. 

2) In the period from January 8 to March 22, 1915, 20 American steamers loaded with 
cotton arrived in Bremen and Bremerhaven.'” 
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9. Review. 


If one follows the line of development that the idea of waging a trade war with 
submarines has gone through among the leading positions in German warfare, from the 
beginning, on November 7th, 1914, when the chief of the Admiralty's staff sent the proposal of 
the Navy to the Reich Chancellor, until the point in time when the resolution was implemented 
on February 22nd, then you can see that this line is not steadily and in a straight direction 
towards a clearly recognized goal. 

In November and December 1914 there was almost unanimity between the admiral staff - 
apart from the chief of the admiral staff himself - and the political imperial authorities. The fact 
that the navy and politics ran together in a difficult area of warfare that could only be mastered 
by constant joint work went on without hesitation, although not prepared in peacetime. 

“In view of the far-reaching consequences that the measure (the submarine warfare) can 
have for us, its application is only justified if there is a full chance of success. But this is only the 
case if the measure is applied on a large scale from the outset." - “In the undecided land war 
situation, there is a danger that neutral states, primarily the United States and Italy, could be 
forced to the side of England as a result of the damage to their trade ... Therefore wait until a firm 
position against the neutrals is created through successes in land wars." - According to the 
Admiral's staff in its memoranda of November 13th and 14th. - “I consider the dangers that can 
arise from a general indignation of the neutrals to be remarkable. Perhaps a planned blockade 
would only be to be taken into account if, given the very favorable military situation in the east 
and west and at the same time there was a serious threat to England in its colonies, it would be 
suitable for forcing England to peace, or if, conversely, in extreme need, blockade would be our 
last resort. ““- The Reich Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg on November 21. 

“As far as the behavior of the neutrals is concerned, this would depend to a large extent 
on how the war situation developed at the time of our approach. If this is unfavorable, the powers 
involved would probably declare war on us. 
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We would have to be prepared for the same consequences with Italy and the United States even 
if the war situation is still undecided ... Therefore submarine warfare only if on the one hand 
England's vital interests are endangered, on the other hand declarations of war by the neutral 
powers are very likely to be avoided. ”- The Foreign Office on November 30th. 

“The question arises to what extent the resistance of the neutrals can be dangerous for us 
and to what extent the advantages expected against England are not offset by other disadvantages 
caused by the attitude of the neutrals .... A measure such as the submarine blockade, which must 
adversely affect the attitude of the neutrals and our supplies, can only be applied without 
dangerous consequences if our military situation on the mainland is so secure that the decision 
here as can undoubtedly be viewed and the danger of the neutrals converting to our opponents 
can be ruled out. This moment does not seem to have come today. ”- Go the Chancellor and the 
Foreign Office in their memorandum of December 27, 1914. 

The same thoughts - a sufficient number of submarines, caution against the neutrals - was 
also expressed at the same time by the State Secretary of the Reich Navy Office, Grand Admiral 
v. Tirpitz, from: “Time not earlier than submarines to some extent.” - “5 to 7 blockade positions 
are not enough.” - “Unfortunately, previous war experiences have shown that Germany has to 
pay more attention to the affairs of the neutrals than England." 


In the course of January 1915, however, a significant turning point occurred in the course 
of the deliberations: the navy and politics came into conflict. 

The Admiral's staff changed his original approach and, with its report of January 20th, 
took the unreserved side of his chief, Admiral von. Pohl: 

“Tt is to be assumed that the dangerous moment of a blockade for England has now 
arrived, in which a serious disturbance of the supplies could force England to peace. This 
situation will change as soon as the new Argentine crop hits the English market. This is the case 
from February onwards. So the trade war with submarines must sweep in such a way that it hits 
the numerous steamers that bring this harvest to England ....'"! 
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Because otherwise it is too late. ’-“ "The thought of making the time of the opening of the 
submarine war dependent on our situation on the land war theaters, in order to have a good 
position against any objection by neutrals must not lead to the Delay the start of the submarine 
war. We don't need to expect an objection from the neutrals at all." 

The naval front was closed on this important point, as did Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz at the 
same time, after the cautious reluctance he emphasized at the beginning, joined the confident 
view of the Admiralty regarding the neutrals, especially America: he did not believe in a 
declaration of war by the United States on the occasion of the submarine war; Moreover, such a 
declaration of war would have no effect on naval warfare, since the enemy fleets would be strong 
enough against Germany and the Americans would not send troops over there. While the leading 
positions in the navy, after changing course in January, were aiming for an early opening of the 
submarine trade war, public opinion throughout Germany had begun, under the influence of the 
Tirpitz-Wiegand interview, to argue for the reckless use of the submarine weapon against 
England and to urge a decision on this question. This movement, which is to be illustrated by the 
appendices (22 to 25), is a further process that cannot be overlooked in the development that 
took place in January 1915 in the direction of the February resolution. 

Only the Chancellor and the Foreign Office maintained their negative position; their 
concerns about the neutrals persisted. 


So the question of how the submarine war would be received by the neutral states and to 
what extent they should be taken into consideration became the main and almost sole 
controversial issue between the navy and politics. 

In addition, the other question, which the Admiralty was one of the first to raise, was 
whether the number of submarines was sufficient for “full chances of success to exist” and “the 
application of the measure was justified in view of the far-reaching consequences”. When, in 
January, the expert opinions of the national economics agreed that a lasting cut-off of the English 
sea supply would have to have a tremendous effect on the supply of the island kingdom, and that 
the month of February was the most favorable time of year, these indications on the Admiral's 
staff seem to have had an alarming effect.'° . 
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One would think that precisely the reports that gave an idea of the enormous amount of space the 
British import of food and raw materials would have been able to lead to the consideration of 
how great the task was, how much enemy ship space about daily or monthly, and how many 
submarines were to be sunk according to their weapons equipment and average weapon effect, in 
order to account for the considerable number of ships calling into English ports every day or the 
total inventory of the English merchant shipping space of around 19 million gross registered tons. 
To inflict of such a heavy loss that one could seriously speak of preventing enemy shipping. 
Undersecretary Zimmermann was on the same line of thought when, in the report from the 
Foreign Office to the Reich Chancellor of November 30th, he spoke of the conditions that would 
have to be met in order to decide for a trade war with submarines: “Our naval forces must be in 
be able to carry out the closure (of the English coasts) to such an extent that shipping to England 
essentially comes to a standstill for at least a few weeks. A mere sporadic destruction of 
individual English merchant ships would hardly prevent or deter the supply of food to England in 
such a way that it could bring the British Empire to submission by famine.” This suggestion, 
however, was not pursued further in practice. A numerical calculation of the ratio of the enemy 
cargo hold available as a target to the size of the minimum sinking result to be achieved and the 
number of boats required for this was not made before February 1915. An essential reason for 
this now apparently striking facts is that the Navy, as has been mentioned, generally counted 
more on the effect that would result from deterring shipping than from the actual destruction of 
ships and cargoes. The admiral's staff had recognized and emphasized that a certain minimum 
success, which required respect, had to be demonstrated in order to keep the neutrals as far as 
possible completely away from the war zone. His plan, however, went far beyond what the front 
was able to achieve after five months of war experience: a technical misunderstanding in the 
Admiralty staff, which at the same time revealed a weakness in the pre-war organization of the 
leading positions in the navy.’ 
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In favor of the naval command and above all in favor of the Imperial Naval Office and his state 
secretary, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, who had been given a pre-eminent position for the 
implementation of the naval laws, the powers of the chief of the admiralty's staff, who was 
responsible for the intellectual preparation for the deployment of the naval forces in war, were 
severely restricted. Among other things, the admiral's staff was not involved in the technical 
development and military training of the submarines, which were almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Imperial Naval Office, until the beginning of the war; the practical use of this weapon and 
the exact knowledge of the possibilities it contained were therefore alien to him. In addition, the 
Admiral's staff, which was also inadequately staffed - in the spring of 1915 the staff counted 14 
active naval officers in addition to the chief - there was a specialist trained in this special field 
available for usage of the submarines who came up to him daily. Therefore, if there was a 
mistake in any of the first considerations for submarine warfare in the senior position of the 
Navy, the disadvantage that arose from it is Not only to be attributed to the people, but also to 
the circumstances as they were conditioned by the organization of the navy, which was still in 
the process of being expanded. 

The disadvantage, however, fell heavily on the scales: The chief of the Admiralty's staff 
was not stopped in his hasty action, so that in response to his doubtful question at the decisive 
moment, on February 1, he gave the statement to the Reich Chancellor, According to his and 
other experts, the existing number of submarines was sufficient to damage England severely 
enough and to induce it to give in after a short time. After that the question was more of a 
military one, only the political doubts about the neutrals remained, and the political doubts also 
lost importance when the admiral put the military success of the naval war measure in such a 
sure view. The approval of the Chancellor was undoubtedly by no means won. “The confidence 
of the Navy” - as he put it himself - “has not left an impression on him”; but that was not the 
decisive factor. Rather, the focus of the discussion on February 1, as in all earlier statements of 
opinion by the Reich Chancellor and the Foreign Office, was the discussion of the dangers that 
could arise from the U-boat war on the part of the neutral states, and the question, how to assess 
the dangers and how to avoid them.!** 
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The military confidence of Admiral v. Pohl was based on the assumption that the neutral 
ships would avoid the war zone after being warned strongly, and that a few who could not be 
deterred would be destroyed by the submarines as a result of inevitable mix-ups. The idea of 
deterrence as a deliberate military aid implied that it was precisely neutral ship losses that could 
effectively contribute to bringing neutral shipping to England to a standstill. Restricting the 
submarine commanders’ freedom of action as a precaution in order to reliably eliminate the 
possibility of political clashes with neutrals would therefore run counter to the basic military 
concept of the Navy. On the contrary, it should be the task of politics to support the warfare of 
the submarines by taking a firm stand against neutral objections that might come. 

"It turns out that once the blockade is pronounced, concessions can be made to the trade 
of neutrals." With these words the leader of the submarines, Korvettenkapitan Bauer, had 
designated the point on December 27th that had to be clear if submarine warfare was to have any 
effect and success. In the same sense, the chief of the admiralty's staff, Admiral v. Pohl, on 
February 1, they had to represent the view of the navy before the political leadership of the Reich. 
Only if the seriousness of the things that were imminent is not reduced or veiled in the 
pronunciation, but clearly down to the military detail that could become important, was 
envisaged, the unanimity and unity of the leadership remained assured. Despite all caution in the 
use of the few available information, it must be regarded as certain that Admiral von Pohl took a 
different route on February Ist, just to get to his goal, that he did not convince the Chancellor, 
but persuaded him, and that he left the meeting and gave his consent the following day without 
having been given clear and complete information. 

If, from the military point of view, a contribution is to be made to a historical judgment 
about the responsibility for the decision that has come about under such peculiar circumstances, 
so the sentence is to be prefixed: that a military measure of war which has a political impact is to 
be determined by politics in a leading role. me 
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The present case was one in which the interests of military warfare were intimately connected 
with politics. But here, in the decision on the submarine war, it cannot be denied that the admiral 
has taken the lead and the statesman reluctantly joined him. Military advantages and political 
disadvantages had to be weighed against each other. The chief of the admiralty's staff vouched 
for military success and was certainly aware of his sole responsibility for it. Beyond that, 
however, in the same way he sought to bring out his voice in assessing the political downside, 
and it seems that his guidance has been followed in this area as well. To fathom the mood of 
neutral foreign countries was a political task. The political imperial authorities were in 
possession of the resources to form an independent judgment in this, their own area. They were 
responsible if they did not keep the further development of political relations firmly in their 
hands. 

The last word was to be said from the place that was about the armed forces and politics. 
The choice of the place and the hour for it, the involvement of the leaders of the other efforts of 
the Reich leadership could not be considered carefully enough. It was the great opportunity to 
explain the pros and cons and everything that had been prepared in terms of thought work 
between the navy and the army command, politics and business, before the last signature and let 
it work. The February 4th event was not of this kind. One form was fulfilled; the decision had 
already been made on February Ist. 

The effect of the objection by the United States, the manner in which decisions were 
made in the Grand Headquarters on the 14th, and the proposals and orders that were swiftly 
followed by February 22nd, bear witness to the fact that a unified interaction between warfare 
and politics has not developed. Between the efforts of the Chancellor and the Foreign Office, to 
criticize the conduct of the war for the unforeseen political difficulties, and the will of the 
Admiral's staff to hold fast to the decision they had made, a balance had finally been found. But 
the future would show whether the internal contradictions in the leadership of the war were 
bridged. 

At the same time when the German government had to disperse in the winter months of 
1914/15 with the ambiguous question whether the trade war with U-boats against England, 
which the naval command considered necessary, the political leadership on the British side found 
itself in a similar predicament because of the uncertain dangers that he was able to conjure up.” 
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The counter-tandem measures to cut off Germany affected the trade of the United States as well 
as that of all other seafaring neutrals. For England, too, the question was to what extent this bow 
could be drawn. With great caution and without imprisonment, the measures of the maritime 
trade war against the one neutral with respectable power, the United States, approached the limit 
that seemed politically permissible in London. “In all controversies with the United States over 
contraband" - writes the head of English foreign policy, Lord Edward Gray - "we were in the 
same position as a man, who has to steer his ship through an unknown sea full of dangerous 
shallows, cliffs and treacherous currents. We kept our course and made it through happily, but 
we had to find our way through and often had to drive very slowly." 

To a far greater degree than the British Hunger Blockade, however, the German 
submarine war led to unknown political difficulties and perils. In the diplomatic struggle for the 
position of the United States and its President in the years to come, the special nature of 
American "neutrality", the financial and economic ties between England and the United States, 
and England's favorable geographical location, all advantages were on the side of our mighty 
adversary. Only the greatest successes of the submarine weapon could create a balance. ve 


Alea tacta est 


Julius Caesar 49 BC 
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10. The submarine material. The military-technical preparations 
and preconditions for submarine warfare. 


In order to make the performance and the characteristics of the German submarine 
weapon as it was at the beginning of the trade war against England understandable, it is 
necessary to take a look at its origin and development in the years before the war. 

The German navy only started building submarines when it was technically possible to 
build boats that were capable of being used on the high seas and to carry their attacks to the 
enemy ports. Other means were available for the local defense of the German coast and the 
protection of the waters of the Baltic Sea. The German Navy did not use submarines that were 
only suitable for this purpose. 

Seaworthiness and a large sailing area were the most important prerequisites for fulfilling 
the tasks that a deep-sea submarine would be confronted with in the intended main area of 
activity of German naval warfare, the North Sea with its very rough weather in winter, 
seaworthiness and a large sailing area were the most important prerequisites, as well as 
operational safety of the machines and not the least sufficient accommodation and food for the 
crew to maintain their resilience. Seaworthiness, large sailing area and comfort make demands 
on the tonnage. In turn, large tonnages require powerful machines at a certain speed. The 
beginning of submarine building was therefore primarily a question of machinery for the German 
Navy. 

In the middle of 1904, the Imperial Naval Office, which was responsible for the 
construction and procurement of the warship material, thought the time had come. The petroleum 
internal combustion engine developed by K6rting Machine Works promised to meet the 
requirements. At the same time, the optical industry was also able to supply a periscope for 
submarines that could be used in war. 

The further development of submarine building before the war is indicated by the 
following data: = 
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Autumn 1904, construction work began on the first submarine. 

February 14, 1905, order for the first submarine, "U 1", to the Germania shipyard in Kiel, which 
already had experience in building small submarines for foreign navies. 

March 4, 1906, a second shipyard, the Imperial Shipyard Danzig, was brought in to build 
submarines through the “U 2” contract; 

December 14, 1906, completion of "U 1" after 22 months of construction. 

August 13, 1907 to May 6, 1910, addition of 16 additional boats with petrol engines at the two 
named shipyards, "U 3" to "U 18", 

November 27, 1912, completion of the last petrol boat, "U 18", at the Danzig shipyard after 30 
months of construction. 


In the meantime, around the beginning of 1908, the technical development of the 
gyro-compass had progressed so far that it was possible to equip the submarines with this 
valuable navigational aid. In 1910/1911 the innovation in the front was carried out. The detection 
of the magnetic compass, which was extremely unreliable when it was set up in the submarine, 
by the gyroscopic compass significantly improved the usability of the submarines for long-range 
expeditions. 

The military and technical experience gradually gained with the new weapon led to 
improvements and an increase in efficiency from order to order. The tonnage increased from 238 
t (1) for "U 1" to 465 for "U 18", the total engine power accordingly from 400 HP to 1400 HP, 
the surface speed from 8 kn to 14 kn. The other information about the boats can be found in the 
list (page 158). 

During exercises to determine sea endurance in 1912, boats of the "U 5-18" series 
remained in the sea for 11 days under wartime conditions. On November 29, 1913, the torpedo 
inspection wrote in a report on the performance of these boats: “For war tasks, you can expect a 
march of 300 nm to the operational area, 5 days of activity there and a return march of 300 nm. 
(300 nm - Heligoland to the middle of the English east coast, or Heligoland to the eastern part of 
the English Channel). 


1) The tonnage stated for the submarines relates to the boat when surfaced.!° 
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Only "U 1" to "U 4", which are to be regarded more as test boats, were not able to cope with the 
demands of the North Sea use over longer distances. With the boats “U5” to “U18”, however, the 
set goal of creating a deep-sea submarine could generally be regarded as having been achieved. 

The petroleum internal combustion engine was not yet a reliable drive machine for 
submarines. Due to frequent disturbances, it overstrained the operating personnel on journeys, 
tied the boats excessively to the shipyard and thus considerably restricted military performance. 
The white petrol smoke, which was mostly visible from afar, was also a hindrance to war use. 
The fuel consumption of the machines was so great that a limit was drawn to the desirable 
expansion of the driving range. 

The attention of the significant submarine designers therefore turned early on to the 
internal combustion engine, the diesel engine, which was on the rise. “As early as 1905, designs 
for submarine diesel engines were requested from the Augsburg-Niirnberg Machine Works. 
However, this resulted in the submarine construction at that time requiring too much weight and 
space. In 1906 Augsburg Machine Works received an order from the French Navy for 2 pairs of 
300 HP diesel engines for 2 small coastal submarines of 350 t, which the Imperial Naval Office 
kept up to date. 300 HP machines, which were sufficient for the French coastal submarines, were 
not enough for deep-sea submarines of around 600 t. Negotiations therefore arose for more 
powerful machines, which in 1908 led to an order from Augsburg Machine Works for an 850 hp 
test engine for the German Navy. At the same time, the Germania shipyard, the companies 
KO6rting, Daimler and Fiat-Turin were asked to make the same test delivery. Significant for the 
technical difficulties of the required diesel engine, of a design achievement about three times as 
great as the previous one, was that only the Augsburg Machine Works, and this also only 
succeeded in solving the task after 20 months of work; the Germania shipyard only a year later 
and in unsatisfactory form at first, while the other three large companies did not take part in the 
delivery. 

In August 1910 the test engine passed the acceptance test in the factory with good 
success. From now on, the submarine designer could count on a prime mover which, thanks to its 
operational reliability, their strength and economical fuel consumption promised the best. i 
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The transition from the petroleum engine to the diesel engine was decided immediately in the 
Imperial Naval Office and on November 25, 1910 the first series of diesel submarines, "U 19" to 
"U 22", were put into construction at the Danzig shipyard. At the same time, the State Secretary 
of the Imperial Naval Office decided that a plan for the expansion of the submarine arm should 
be included in the fleet amendment of 1912, which provided for an annual new construction of 6 
submarines and the sequencing of a total of 72 submarines. The test run of the large diesel engine 
in Augsburg in the summer of 1910 was a turning point for German submarine construction. 

The type "U 19" with a tonnage of 650 t achieved a driving range of around 5000 nm at a 
cruising speed of 8 kn., i.e. about 4 times the driving distance of "U 18". The highest speed over 
water was brought to around 15 knots, the torpedo caliber increased from 45 cm to 50 cm. In 
addition to all other improvements and increases in performance that emerge from the list (page 
160), there is the military advantage mentioned, which cannot be overstated, of the greater 
operational reliability of the machines and their complete smokelessness. 

From the end of 1910 until the beginning of the war, a total of 27 diesel submarines, "U 
19" to "U 45", were put under construction, 11 of them at the Danzig shipyard, 15 at the 
Germania shipyard and one, "U 42 ”, at the Fiat shipyard in Italy to get to know the building 
experience of this foreign submarine shipyard. 

On July 6, 1913, after around 31 months of construction, “U 19” was completed. 

On July 31, 1914, 10 diesel boats, "U 19" to "U 28", were under the flag. 


The calculation of the number of submarines to be built and the amount of funds that 
were expediently expended on them within the framework of the overall expenditure of the Navy 
was, as for all arms, determined by the war value, which the authoritative body, the State 
Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, which awarded the submarines. The submarine weapon, 
like the torpedo boat and the mine weapon, was regarded as a weapon of the guerrilla warfare to 
which it fell, in addition to the decisive warfare of the fleets, in independent attack undertakings 
and also in cooperation: work with the fleet to damage the enemy, and especially to bring about a 
balance of forces vis-a-vis a stronger force at sea, in order to prepare for the great decision which 
the fleet asked to seek.'°! 
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How much the State Secretary v. Tirpitz estimated the value of the submarine for the intended 
purpose, it emerges from the fact that from 1912, after the diesel engine provided the technical 
basis for a long-term construction plan, he allocated the same budget to submarine building such 
as the construction of the torpedo boats, a weapon that was highly regarded in the German Navy 
and of which much was always expected in a war. The sums approved and spent in the naval 
budget between 1905 and 1913 for building submarines and torpedo boats are: 
































Year | budget for Submarine | budget for Torpedo boat 
1905 | 1.5 Million Marks 7,201 Million Marks 
1906 | 2.5 i ‘ 12,885 __,, ss 

1907 | 3.0 a 16,98 = 
1908 | 7.0 “s ‘i 2122 ~ 55 5 

1909 | 10.0 # mn 22,68 __,, $3 

1910 | 15.0 ‘. r 21,78 53 es 

1911 | 15.0 % i" ZL IS % 5 

1912 | 20.0 % ‘6 18,58 _,, 3 

1913 | 20.0 . S 2340. . 

















The ratio of the extent of German submarine construction before the war to that of the 
other large navies, which had started building submarines earlier than the German one, is shown 
by the following comparative figures: 


In the seven years from 1906 to 1912 are from 


of the English Navy for submarine construction. 54.1 million marks, 
of the American Navy. 67.7, ss 
of the German Navy 12). % * 
of the French Navy O32 4 s 


has been issued. 


In 1914 the English Navy owned 55 submarines, the French 77 (some very small), the 
American 38, the German 28. The 24 German submarines, "U5" to "U 28", which the Deserve 
the designation deep-sea submarines, but of all the submarines of the other navies listed above 
were close to their technical and military value only 17 of the 55 English submarines, 8 D-class 
boats and 9 E-class boats, were comparable. | 
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All the rest were not to be used for overseas use, but only for close coastal defenses. The chief of 
the English large fleet, Admiral Jellicoe, judged the 17 English boats of the D- and E-class that 
they did not match the German submarines in terms of sea characteristics and sailing range. 

The pre-war German submarine construction plan was based on the idea that the purpose 
of the submarine was to be used against the enemy fleet. Using the submarine for trade wars, 
however, was not considered in the Imperial Naval Office in connection with submarine building 
before the war, also, as emphasized on an earlier occasion, no exercises or attempts were made 
with submarines before the war, which somehow amounted to preparation for a trade war. 

It deserves to be mentioned, however, that there was no lack of anticipation that the 
submarine could play a decisive role in a coming battle of Germany against English naval rule by 
disturbing English trade. 

The Vizeadmiral z. D. Frhr. v. Schleinitz advocated in August 1908 in the "Deutsche 
Revue" in an essay "The foreign and small war at sea and its significance for Germany" that by 
building submarines in case of war Germany should create a weapon to combat the British food 
supply in order to fight for the freedom of the seas threatened by England. This hint, which was 
soon forgotten, was to be drawn up as an image of the future, but not as a practical suggestion 
based on the technical possibilities available at the time. The situation was quite different with a 
suggestion that was made at the right time, in the right place, in the service area of the German 
submarine weapon. 

On March 15, 1914, with the inspection of the submarine system in Kiel, a special 
submarine authority subordinate to the Imperial Naval Office was created (1), whose task was 
the construction of the submarines and their training. The newly appointed inspector, Kapitan zur 
See Nordmann, immediately instructed his staff to consider how many submarines the German 
Navy would need in the event of war, in order to draw up a new submarine construction plan 
from this starting point and to propose it to the Imperial Naval Office. os 


1) Until then, the submarine development was the torpedo inspectorate. 
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The military advisor to the U-Inspection, Kapitaénleutnant Blum, a naval officer with outstanding 
merits in the field of U-boat weapons, presented his inspector with a report on this occasion in 
which he stated that after his contestation the war task to be considered first was German U-boats 
free the trade war against England, and that this point of view must be taken as a basis in 
calculating the need for U-boats. Kapitén zur See Nordmann agreed with this view, and a 
corresponding memorandum arose from the pen of Kapitaénleutnant Blum, which the State 
Secretary v. Tirpitz was occasionally presented orally to his presence in Kiel in June 1914, but 
the inspector contested that the whole thing was not yet ready for a decision. The memorandum 
remained with the Submarine inspectorate; however, it was lost after the war. The corresponding 
sketch, the draft of which has been preserved, is represented by text sketch no. 6 (page 155). 
Kapitanleutnant Blum had calculated a total of 222 submarines, the majority of which were for 
the permanent occupation of 48 blockade positions around England, the locations of which are 
shown in the sketch according to Blum's draft. 

In the circle of submarine officers, in the period shortly before the war, there were 
occasional discussions about the feasibility of a submarine trade war against England. Most of all, 
the officers who were entrusted with the new diesel boats were convinced that their boats would 
not be lacking in their performance, but this did not reach the “top”, up to the management 
positions, so quickly. Only the petrol boats "U 5" to "U 18" were front-tested at the beginning of 
the war. Of the diesel boats, "U 19" to "U 22" were united in a front line formation as early as 
mid-February 1914. At the beginning of the war, however, they had only just finished their 
schooling; a quick participation in the naval exercises in May 1914 had given little opportunity 
to develop their excellent capabilities. Therefore, the view of the State Secretary of the Imperial 
Naval Office, the Admiralty's Staff and the Fleet Command about the possibilities of the 
submarine weapon was naturally based on the performance of the older material, and even if the 
small group of officers commanded on the new boats had unlimited confidence had for their 
weapon, it was not until the war that it became clear what these boats were capable of in a 
leading position. 

If a declaration is required that the Leader responsible for providing the means of war, 
Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, did not consider a trade war with submarines in advance, reference 
should be made to the above connections:'™ 
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Stations to be occupied by submarines 


(Draft by Kapitiinleutnant Blum, May 1914.)'® 


ertitisge Rr. 6, 
Bon U-Booten gu befegende 5 


(Entwurf des Kapitinleutnant Blum, 
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Only the submarines from "U 19" onwards were able to wage a trade war against England. Only 
they could reach the waters off the west coast of England to combat the vital supply, the Atlantic, 
which should mainly have been threatened. The boats up to “U 18” did not actually make it 
beyond the eastern part of the English Channel. The diesel boat, even if it was already there 
before the start of the war and was in the front for a short time, was not yet fully recognized. 
Sober reflection, which only counts on what is available and reliably tested, does not undertake 
to tackle a war measure of the highest political importance and military consequences that are 
difficult to calculate as long as the means are not yet complete. 

Neither has the German public ever noticeably concerned itself with this question, any 
more than the responsible leadership of the navy. Indeed, it has often been declared by 
irresponsible sides that in Germany one should build the less expensive submarines instead of the 
expensive liners, but the advocates of this idea were not advocates of a trade war with 
submarines, but they believed the liner entirely or to be able to partially erase them through the 
submarine (1). 

It was different in the country which his indispensable sea supplies could feel threatened 
by the possibility of an enemy submarine attack in war, in England. 

Almost immediately before the outbreak of war, the warning about the submarine danger 
was brought to the public there and even the Admiralty in London was induced to comment on 
this question. In May 1914, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, received a 
memorandum from Admiral Lord Fisher, from which some noteworthy sentences about the 
submarine in general and the Germans in particular are taken: 

“The question arises of what a submarine can do against a merchant ship it hits. It cannot 
seize the merchant ship, because it has its people left that it can send on board as a prize team ... 
It cannot escort it into a port, in short, it is impossible for the submarine to act according to the 
regulations of the to proceed according to recognized international law. Under these 
circumstances it is to be assumed that the enemy submarine will disregard these regulations and 
sink any vehicle which goes to an English trading port, in any case any which is armed or carries 
banned goods. 


1) Retired Vice Admiral K. Galster also did not have in mind the use of submarines for 
trade wars in his writing ““What armaments for naval warfare does Germany need?” (Boll & 
Pickardt, Berlin 1907).'°° 
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The submarine has no choice but to sink its prize, and therefore it must be admitted that 
(assuming it happens, however inhuman and barbaric it may seem) this submarine threat is truly 
terrible for English trade as for England; For at present, however, one can specify means other 
than retaliation. One would only find out that a certain ship and its crew had disappeared or one 
of its boats would be fished up with a few survivors to tell the story. History would fill the world 
with horror, and such warfare would generally be described as quite barbaric. But if it is accepted 
by the Germans, then there is nothing left to do but retaliate. The essence of war is violence, 
moderation in war is nonsense ... 

“Tt is most desirable that the behavior of submarines as trade destroyers be carefully 
considered. Above all, it is of vital importance to the neutrals. When seen through a periscope 
towards the light, all flags appear almost alike, and it is to be feared that the officer of an enemy 
submarine will only try to make sure that the flag he sees is not that of his own country." 

The same thoughts, in a more general form and without explicit reference to Germany, 
were carried out on July 16, 1914 by the Admiral Sir Percy Scott in an open letter to the "Times", 
and also in July 1914 appeared in the "Strand Magazine" an adventurous story by the 
well-known English writer Conan Dopyle (1), in which he depicts the horrors of the starvation of 
the island kingdom by a few submarines of a small hostile sea power. 

However, all these expressions of English fears and premonitions have hardly become so 
well known in Germany to have a stimulating effect. The British Admiralty also responded to the 
warning call from Admiral Lord Fisher, and beyond the North Sea, as can be seen from the 
memories of Winston Churhill, at the leading position in the navy did not seriously believe in a 
German submarine trade war when the outbreak of the war was just around the corner. 


2) Conan Doyle, “Danger! A Story of England's Peril ”. (German translation Max 
Teschner, Berlin 1915)" 
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Information about the end of February 1915 manufacture and commission submarines. 
Explanation of the tables: 


Column 2: G.W. = Germania shipyard, Kiel; K. W. D. = Imperial shipyard Danzig; Vulkan = 
Vulkan shipyard, Hamburg; Weser = A. G. Weser, Bremen. 


Column 5: under a) is the t displacement of the boat that is fully equipped and trimmed out with 
full, normal bunkers, under b) the | displacement of the boat in the condition as for a) but 
including immersion tanks without flooded rooms. (f - above water, | - underwater.) 

Column 6: | B = underwater bow tube; | H = underwater tail boom. 

Column 8: under b (1) means e.g. 1400 / 8.0: the largest overwater sailing area = 1400 nautical 
miles at 8.0 knots hourly speed (with normal oil supply); under b (2), for example, 3360 / 
8.6 means: the largest overwater sailing area = 3360 nautical miles at an hourly speed of 8.6 
knots (including additional bunker). ‘°° 



































1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Boats | Shipyard | Order Commissioning displacement a) Torpedo and Mining equipment 
placed for acceptance displacement b) | a) torpedo | a) torpedoes 
Displacement without tubes (maximum 
flooded rooms b) Mine number) and 
pipes or caliber 
shafts b) mines 
cbm Piece and __| type 
Ul G.W. 14.2.05 | 14.12.06 a) 238 a)1 |B a) 3— 45 cm 
b) 283 b) - b) - 
U2 K.W.D. | 4.3.06 18.7.09 a) 341 a)2 |B a) 6— 45 cm 
b) 430 2|/H b) - 
b) - 
U3-4 | K.W.D. | 13.8.07 | 29.5.09 a) 421 a)2 |B a) 6— 45 cm 
1.7.09 b) 510 2|/H b) - 
b) - 
U5-8 | G.W. 8.4.08 2.7.10 a) 505 a)2 |B a) 8— 45 cm 
2.8.10 b) 636 2\H b) - 
18.7.11 b) - 
18.6.11 
U9-12 | K.W.D. | 15.7.08 | 18.4.10 a) 493 a)2 |B a) 6— 45 cm 
31.8.11 b) 611 2 AL ial b) - 
21.9.10 b) - 
13.8.11 
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Column 9: 50/5.0 means the underwater travel range = 50 nautical miles at 5.0 knots hourly 
speed. 

Column 11: M.A.N. = Machine factory Augsburg-Nuremberg; G. W. = Germania shipyard, Kiel; 
PS = horsepower; E = electric machine 


Artillery equipment: 


At the beginning of the war, only "U 21" and "U 25" had 1-88 cm guns for testing. After 
the start of the operations against enemy merchant ships, the arming of all submarines in the 
front was gradually carried out. The caliber of the guns was determined by the carrying capacity 
of the submarines; the older ones up to "U 18" received 3.7 cm guns, the newer ones from "U 
19" an 8.8 cm guns. The complete equipping of all submarines in the front was not yet finished 
































in February 191 5/0 
8 9 10 11 12 13 
Driving Range The speed Number of machines, power Normal crew Remarks (losses up to 
a) Content of the l- reached and design (war the end of February 
bunker Driving | during the a) t - HP continuously establishment 1915) 
(+ additional Range test drives fT b) | - HP one hour with MS 
bunker) in t and | addition) 
b) Largest a) officers 
driving range b) men 
1. with normal oil 
supply 
2. Additional 
bunker 
sm/kn sm/kn kn 
a) 20 50/5.0 79.2 a) 2x200 = 2 stroke Korting - a)3 - 
b1) 1400/ 8.0 | 8.47 Petrol engines b) 19 
b) 2x 200 E 
a) 44 - t 13.24 a) 2x 300-4 stroke a) 3 - 
lL - Daimler-Petrol engines b) 19 
b) 2x 315E 
a) 46 55/4.5 T 11.8 a) 2x 300 = 2 stroke KO6rting - a)3 - 
b1) 3000 / 9.0 | 9.47 Petrol engines b) 19 
b) 2x 505 E 
a) 53 - t 13.4 a) 4x2235-2 stroke K6rting - a)4 ("U 5" in December 14) 
{ 10.24 Petrol engines b) 24 ("U 7" in January 15) 
b) 2 x 520 E. 
a) 50 80/5.0 t 14.21 a) 2X 300 and 2x225 = a) 4 (“U11” in December 14) 
b1) 3360 / 8.6 {8.1 2-stroke KGrting - Petrol b) 24 
engines 
b) 2x 580 E. 























169 
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1 2 5 4 5 6 i 
Boats Shipyard | Order placed | Commissioning for displacement a) t displacement b) | Torpedo and Mining equipment 
acceptance Displacement without flooded rooms a) torpedo a) torpedoes (maximum 
tubes number) and caliber 
b) Mine pipes | b) mines 
or shafts 
Piece and 
cbm type 
U 13-15 K.W.D. 23. 2.09 25.4.12 a) 516 a) 2|B a) 6— 45 cm 
25.4.12 b) 644 2\H b) - 
etl b) - 
U 16 G.W. 26. 8.09 28.12.11 a) 489 a)2|B a) 6— 45 cm 
b) 627 2\|H b) - 
b) - 
U17-18 K.W.D. 6.5.10 3.11.12 a) 564 a)2|B a) 6— 45 cm 
17.111.12 b) 691 2\|H b) - 
b) - 
U19-22 K.W.D. 25. 11.10 6.7.13 a) 669 a)2|B a) 9— 50 cm 
5.8.13 b) 837 2|H b) - 
22.10.13 b) - 
25.11.13 
U 23-26 G.W. 18.3.11 11.9.13 a) 675 a) 2|B a) 9-50 cm 
6.12.13 b) 864 2\H b) - 
9.5.14 b) - 
20.5.14 
U 27-30 K.W.D. 19212; 8.5.14 a) 675 a)2)B a) 10— 50 cm 
26.6.14 b) 867 2\|H b) - 
1.8.14 b) - 











26.8.14 
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8 9 10 11 12 13 
Driving Range The speed reached Number of machines, power Normal crew (war Remarks (losses up to 
a) Content of l- during the test drives and design establishment with MS the end of February 
the bunker Driving T and | a) t - HP continuously addition) 1915) 

(+ additional Range b) | - HP one hour a) officers 
bunker) in t b) men 
b) Largest 
driving range 
1. with normal 
oil supply 
2. Additional 
bunker 
sm/kn kn 
sm/kn 
a) 64 90/5,0 714.8 a) 2x 350 and 2 x 250 =2 a)4 (,,U 13“ und “U 15” in 
bl) 1916/14.8 | 10.78 stroke Korting Petrol engines b) 24 August 14) 
b) 2x 550 E 
a) 64 90/5,0 T15.5 a) 2x 342 and 2 x 258 =2 a)4 - 
bl) 1490/15.5 | 10.7 stroke K6rting-Petrol engines | b) 24 
b) 2x 550 E 
a) 71 75/5.5 114.98 a) 2x 350 = 2 stroke Korting a)4 (,,U 18” in November 
bl) 1210/13.5 { 9.52 Petrol engines b) 24 14) 
b) 2x 550 E 
U 19, 20, 22: 80/5.0 T15.46 a) 2x 850 =4 Stroke M.A.R | a)4 - 
a) 50-52 (+47) 1 9.56 Oil Engines b) 35 
b1) 5200/8.0 b)2x550E 
b2) 9700/8.0 
U2l: 
a) 54 (+22) 
b1) 5400/8.0 
b2) 7600/8.0 
U 24: 85/5.0 116.76 a) 2x 900 =2 Stroke M.A.R | a)4 - 
a) 56 (+54) { 10.3 Oil Engine b) 35 
b1) 5020/8.0 b)2x550E 
b2) 9910/8.0 
U25: 
a) 55 (+30) 
b1) 4930/8.0 
b2) 7620/8.0 
U 30: 85/5.0 t 16.74 a) 2x1000 = 4 Stroke M. A. a) 4 - 
a) 57(+44) | 9.86 R. Oil Engine b) 35 
b1) 5520/8.0 b)2x 550 E 
b2) 9770/8.0 
U 28: 
a) 57 (+30) 
bl) 5520/8.0 
b2) 8420/8.0 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Boats Shipyard | Order Commissioning for displacement a) ¢ displacement b) | Torpedo and Mining equipment 
placed acceptance Displacement without flooded rooms a) torpedo a) torpedoes (maximum 
tubes number) and caliber 
b) Mine pipes | b) mines 
or shafts 
Piece and type 
cbm 
U 31-36 G.W. 28.3.12 18. 9.14 a) 685 a) 2|B a) 6-50 cm 
3.9.14 b) 878 2) H b) - 
27. 9.14 c) 971 b) - 
5.10.14 
3.11.14 
14.11.14 
U 37-41 K.W.D. 12.6.12 9.12.14 a) 685 a) 2|B a) 6-50 cm 
15.12.14 b) 824 Dale b) - 
e}o0 ils) c) 971 b) - 
24.2.15 
IRZAlIS) 
U 43-44 | K.W.D. 10.7.13 30.4.15 a) 725 a) 4|B a) 6-50 cm 
U45 22.6.14 Was) b) 942 2) H b) - 
9.10.15 c) 1053 b) - 
U46 — 50 K.W.D. 4.8.14 17.12.15 a) 725 a) 4|B a) 6-50 cm 
28.2.16 b) 940 2\|H b) - 
22.4.16 c) 1059 b) - 
31.5.16 
4.7.16 
US1—S56 G.W. 23. 8.14 24.2.16 a) 715 a) 2|B a) 8-50 cm 
16.3.16 b) 902 2) H b) - 
22.4.16 c) 1060 b) - 
7p yil) 
9.6.16 
23.6.16 
U 57—62 Weser 6.10.14 6.7.16 U 57—S9: a) 2|B a) 7-50 cm 
9.8.16 a) 787 2) H b) - 
7.9.16 b) 954 b) - 
31.10.16 c) 1104 
2.12.16 U60-62: 
30.12.16 a) 768 
b) 956 
c) 1103 
U 66-70 G. W. - 237-15 a) 493 a) 4|B a) a) 12-45 cm 
4.8.15 b) 933 1)H b) - 
17.8.15 c) 1150 b) - 
4.9.15 
22.9.15 
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8 9 10 11 12 13 
Driving Range The speed reached | Number of Normal crew (war Remarks (losses up to the end of February 
a) Content of l- during the test machines, power establishment with MS 1915) 
the bunker Driving drives f and | and design addition) 
(+ additional Range a) t- HP a) officers 
bunker) in t continuously b) men 
b) Largest b) | - HP one hour 
driving range 
1. with normal 
oil supply 
2. Additional 
bunker 
sm/kn kn 
sm/kn 
a) 56 (+55) 80/5.0 716.45 a) 2x 925 =2 stroke | a)4 (,,U 31” in January 16) 
b1) 4435/8.0 1 9.75 GW. Oil engines b) 35 
b2) 8790/8.0 b) 2x 550 E 
a) 56 (+55) 80/5.0 116.65 2x 925 = 2 stroke a)4 - 
b1) 4435/8.0 19.35 GW. Oil engines b) 35 
b2) 8790/8.0 b) 2x 550 E 
a) 57 (+75) 51/5.0 715.29 a) 2x1000 = 4Tatt a)4 "U 42" is missing because it was ordered 
b1) 4920/8.0 19.75 M.A.R oil engines b) 35 from Fiat in Italy and was not delivered 
b2) 11400/8.0 b)2x 550 during the war. 
a) 56 (+74) 51/5.0 T15.08 a) 2x 1000 =4 a)4 
b1) 4835/8.0 {8.89 stroke M.A.R oil b) 35 
b2) 11230/8.0 engines 
b)2x550E 
a) 57 (+46) 55/5.0 117.04 a) 2x 1200 =4 a)4 - 
b1) 5200/8.0 19.13 stroke M.A.R oil b) 35 
b2) 9400/8.0 engines 
b) 2x 550 E 
U57-59: US7-59: | f 16.5 US7-59: a) 4 - 
a) 78(+41) 55/5.0 { 8.48 a) 2x900 = 2 stroke b) 35 
b1) 5060/8.0 U60-62: M.A.R oil engines 
b2) 7730/8.0 41/5.0 U60-62: 
U 60-62: a) 2x 1200=4 
a) 76 (+52) stroke M.A.R oil 
b1) 6760/8.0 engines 
b2) 1400/8.0 b)2x 550 E 
a) 47 (+40) 115/5.0 715.95 a)2x 1150=2 a)4 Commissioned by the Austro-Hungarian 
b1) 3980/8.0 {10.58 cycle GW. Oil b) 35 Navy, taken over by the German Navy at 
b2) 7370/8.0 engines the beginning of the war. 
b) 2x 680 E 
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1 2 3 4 3) 6 7 
Boats Shipyard | Order Commissioning for displacement a) ¢ displacement b) | Torpedo and Mining equipment 
placed acceptance | Displacement without flooded a) torpedo tubes a) torpedoes 
rooms b) Mine tubes or (maximum number) 
shafts and caliber 
b) mines 
Piece and 
cbm type 
U U71—72: | 6.1.15 20.12.15 U71-72: a) 1/B a)4-50 cm 
71-74 Vulkan 26.1.16 a) 755 1)H b) 34 U C-Mines 
U73-74: 9.10.15 b) 832 outside the pressure 
K.W.D 24.11.15 c)980 hull in the upper 
U73-74: deck 
a)745 b)2|H 
b) 829 Mine tubes 
c) 980 
UA G.W. - 14.8.14 a) 270 a)2|B a) 5-45 cm 
b)342 1|H b) - 
c) 380 b) - 
UB G.W. 15.11.14 29.1.15 a) 127 a) 2|B a) a) 2-45 cm 
1-8 20.2.15 b) 142 1|H b) - 
14.3.15 c) 166 b) - 
Des elts) 
DSS) 
8.4.15 
6.5.15 
23.4.15 
UB Weser 15.11.14 18.2.15 a) 127 a) 2|B a) 2-45 cm 
9-15 15.3.15 b) 141 b) - b) - 
4.3.15 c) 166 
29355) 
6.4.15 
Daily) 
11.4.15 
UB Weser 25.11.14 SYS) a) 127 a)2 |B a) 2-45 cm 
16-17 4.5.15 b) 141 b) - b) - 














c) 166 
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8 9 10 ll 12 13 
Driving Range The speed reached | Number of Normal crew (war Remarks (losses up to the end of 
a) Content of {- during the test machines, power and | establishment with MS February 1915) 
the bunker Driving | drives ¢ and | design addition) 

(+ additional Range a) t- HP a) officers 
bunker) in t continuously b) men 
b) Largest b) | - HP one hour 
driving range 
1. with normal 
oil supply 
2. Additional 
bunker 
sm/kn sm/kn kn 
U73-74: 83/4.0 710.60 U71-72: a) 4 Load of mines 150Kg 
a) 69 (+13) 17.98 a) 2x450 = stroke b) 35 
b1) 4610/7.0 Benz oil engines 
b2) 5480/7.0 U73: 
U 71-72: a) 2x530 = stroke 
a) 80 (+10) Benz oil engines 
b1) 7000/7.0 U74: 
b2) 7880/7.0 a) 2x400 = 2 stroke 
K6rting = oil 
engines 
b)2x450E 
a)13 76/3.3 714.2 a) 2x450 = 2 stroke a)3 Commissioned by the Norwegian 
b) 945/9.73 7.3 G.W. = Oil engines b)18 Navy, but taken over by the German 
b)2x 190E Navy at the start of the war. 
a) 3.5 45/4.0 16.47 a) 1 x 60 =4 stroke a) 1 - 
b1) 1650/5.0 35 Daimler oil engines b) 13 
b) 1x 120E 
a) 3 45/4.0 1 7.45 a) 1 x 60 = 4-stroke a) 1 - 
b1) 1500/5.0 | 6.24 Daimler b) 13 
b) 1x 120E 
a) 3 45/4.0 t 6.24 a) 1 x 60 = 4-stroke a) 1 - 
b1) 1500/5.0 1 6.2 Daimler b) 13 
b) 1x 120E 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 dl 
Boats | Shipyard | Order Commissioning for displacement a) ¢ displacement b) | Torpedo and Mining equipment 
placed acceptance Displacement without flooded rooms a) torpedo a) torpedoes (maximum 
tubes number) and caliber 
b) Mine pipes | b) mines 
or shafts 
Piece and type 
cbm 
UC Vulkan 23.11.14 TesellS) a) 168 a) - a) - 
1-10 liveSalS) b) 183 b) 6 mine b) 12 UC Mines - 
1.6.15 c) 225 shafts 
10.6.15 
19.6.15 
24.6.15 
Oils) 
5/65) 
file} 
Ulla) 
UC Weser 23.11.14 23.4.15 a) 168 a) - a) - 
11-15 2515 b) 182 b) - b) 12 UC Mines 
USksiil5) C)i225 
5.6.15 
29.5.15 























At the beginning of the war, 28 submarines, "U1" to "U 28", were completed and usable 
with the exception of "U 2", "U11" and "U 12", which were subjected to a longer period of repair. 
16 submarines, "U 30" to "U 45", were still under construction. Of these, "U 42", at the Fiat 
shipyard in Italy, no longer came under German possession. 

The mobilization plan for the German Navy provided for the 12 Germania shipyard and 
the 5 Imperial shipyard Danzig submarines of the type they built last to be commissioned. 
Accordingly, on August 7, 1914, the Danzig shipyard received the order “U 46” to “U 50”. The 
working situation at the Germania shipyard was, however, due to difficulties with the diesel 
engines from “U 31” to “U 41” and the corresponding construction delays in these boats that 
only 6 of the 12 mobilization boats intended for them were put into construction. The order in 
question, "U 51" to "U 56", to the Germania shipyard was placed on 23 August. 

The other 6 Ms boats should, in order to ensure the total scope of the Ms order, according 
to plans of the Danzig shipyard by the Weser shipyard in Bremen, the only one of the other large 
German shipyards that had already started to deal with submarine designs.'”° 
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Page 167 State of submarine construction at the beginning of the war 
8 9 10 11 12 13 
Driving Range The speed reached Number of machines, Normal crew (war Remarks (losses up to 
a) Content of the l- during the test drives power and design establishment with MS the end of February 
bunker Driving and | a) t - HP continuously addition) 1915) 
(+ additional Range b) | - HP one hour a) officers 
bunker) in t b) men 
b) Largest 
driving range 
1. with normal oil 
supply 
2. Additional 
bunker 
sm/kn kn 
sm/kn 
a)3 50/4.0 T 6.2 a) 1x 90 = 4 stroke a) 1 Load of the mines = 
b1) 780/5.0 | 5.22 Daimler oil engines b) 13 120-150 kg 
b) 1x 175E 

a) 3 50/4.0 Tt 6.49 a) 1x 80 =4 stroke a) 1 Load of the mines = 
bl) 915/5.0 | 5.67 Daimler oil engines b) 13 120-150 kg 











b) 1x 175E 











The negotiations with the Weser shipyard came to a conclusion on October 6th and led to the 
order "U 57" to "U 62". 
At the beginning of the war, the workforce of the Germania shipyard was still burdened 
by the fact that, apart from a small submarine of 270 under construction for the Norwegian Navy, 
which was taken over on August 14 with the designation "UA", with the fitting out of 5 large 
submarines was employed for the Austro-Hungarian Navy, the takeover of which was 
contractually agreed for the German Navy under the designation “U 66” to “U 70” in November 
1914. The Germania shipyard thus had a total of 22 large submarines under construction after 
receiving the Ms order and was thus fully utilized. 
In view of the long construction time of the large submarines, and since the use of small 
submarines from the Belgian coast soon became possible, the creation of a new type of small 
submarine began shortly after the start of the war short construction period. On August 8, 1914, 
the submarine inspectorate by the Imperial Naval Office was given the task of examining 
whether it was possible to complete a large number of small boats with a range of about 500 nm 
and a low torpedo armament in such a short time,'”" 
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that the use of the boats "while the war was still going on" can be expected. The inspectorate 
estimated the construction time of such boats to be relatively ad hoc, but their military value was 
very low and was initially negative. However, the plan was not dropped by the Imperial Naval 
Office. The progress of the army in Belgium reinforced the demand for submarines for coastal 
use that were soon available; the further negotiations then led to the construction of a submarine 
of around 125 t with 2-45 cm bow tubes, 2 torpedoes and a small tender boot diesel engine, 
which could be delivered quickly. On October 15, the so-called "UB boats", "UB 1" to "UB 8" 
were ordered from the Germania shipyard and "UB 9" to "UB 15" from the Weser shipyard. The 
latter received the supplementary order “UB 16” to “UB 17” on November 25th, since it had 
been decided to hand over “UB 1” and “UB 15” to the Austrian-Hungarian Navy after their 
completion. The ports on the busy Belgian coast, Zeebrugge and Ostend, which were under the 
command of the Marine Corps, were primarily intended as places of use for the UB boats. 
However, since it appeared doubtful whether the sea properties of these small submarines would 
be sufficient to be able to transfer them by sea to Flanders, they were built in such a way that 
they could be broken down into 3 parts and transported by rail to Antwerp, where they should be 
put back together. 

On October 9, the U-Inspectorate was commissioned to deal with the construction of 
mining submarines. The idea of using the submarine as a mine carrier was nothing new in itself. 
The pre-war Russian navy was known to be involved in such submarines, and in 1913 the 
Imperial Naval Office was considering whether it would be expedient to build such boats for 
Germany as well. This was not done because it was considered more correct to concentrate all 
resources on the development of torpedo submarines, which were expected to have a greater war 
impact than mine submarines. The clarification of the placement of the mine facility on a 
submarine and the construction of a mine suitable for submarine purposes therefore took some 
time. During the negotiations with the shipyards about the awarding of the orders, it turned out 
that the Germania shipyard and the Gdansk shipyard were already so burdened with construction 
contracts that they were out of the question for another. In addition to the Weser shipyard, the 
Vulkan shipyard in Hamburg, which was thus used as the fourth large shipyard for submarine 
construction, were assigned to build the mining submarines. 
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On November 23, 15 mining submarines were ordered, which were given the designation 
"UC-Boats". "UC 1" to "UC 10" at the Vulkan and "UC 11" to "UC 15" at the Weser shipyard. 
Boats of around 150 t were set up to carry 12 mines, which were housed in 6 shafts in the 
foredeck and could be slipped from the inside of the submarine during over and underwater 
travel. The load of the mines was initially 120 kg, later 150 kg. In addition to the mining 
equipment, the C-boats were not only equipped with a machine gun, but also for the use of these 
boats the bases in Flanders were primarily targeted. 

The construction time of the UB and UC boats was estimated at around 4 months for the 
first boat in each row. The other information about the UB and UC boats and about "U A" can be 
seen from the list. 

Since the surprising effect of mining submarines was to be expected to be a major 
success, the construction of larger and improved mining submarines began soon after the work 
for the UC boats had been completed. The small C-boats had weaknesses. In order to achieve a 
short construction time and to enable rail transport, the tonnage was tightly measured. For 
propulsion over water, as with the B-boats, Tender boot engines had to be chosen, which were 
ready for the construction and ensured the short construction time, but only resulted in a low 
speed. The depth regulators of the mines were housed in the mine shafts, in which they were not 
accessible during the journey at sea. The depth setting of the mines therefore had to be carried 
out before the mines were put on board in the port and the mines could only be thrown at the 
previously determined water depth. A change in the mine throwing plan, which turned out to be 
necessary during the operation due to enemy resistance, was then only possible as far as the 
planned water depth for the mine-laying could be maintained. The possibility of using the 
C-boats was also limited due to the low storage stability of the depth adjuster in sea water to 
activities of around 8 days duration. For these reasons, the creation of an ocean-going mining 
submarine has been seen as an urgent need. The construction plans completed on January 5, 
1915, in contrast to the C-boats, provided for the mines to be housed in the inner hull, in the rear 
of the submarine, where they were accessible at all times.” 
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The mines were ejected through pipes at the stern and were possible with both surface and 
underwater travel. The capacity of the approximately 700 t submarines was 34 mines. 
Furthermore, these mine submarines were equipped with torpedo and gun armament. (See 
compilation on p. 164.) For the construction of the boats, depending on the work situation, only 
the Danzig shipyard and the Vulkan shipyard were considered. At the Danzig shipyard, taking on 
the order was only possible because the construction of the “U 47” to “U 50” was shut down by 
autumn 1915. The Germania and Weser shipyards, on the other hand, were so heavily used by 
the construction of submarines and other warship that it was impossible to give them a new order. 
On January 6th and 9th, 1915 the Vulkan shipyard received the order "U 71" and "U 72", the 
Gdansk shipyard "U 73" and "U 74" - the last submarine orders before the start of the trade war. 

Of the submarines in service at the beginning of the war, the command of the High Seas 
Forces was assigned the boats "U 5" - "U 18", "U 19" - "U 22", "U 24", "U 27" and "U 28* (1). 
Of these 21 submarines had been lost by the beginning of February 1915: 


"U 13" left Heligoland on August 6, 1914, attacked the English fleet in the northern North Sea 
on the 8th without success. Missing since that day. Cause of loss unknown. Commander 
Kapitanleutnant Graf v. Schweinitz. 


"U 15" - August 9th in the northern North Sea during an underwater attack on English naval 
forces rammed by the cruiser "Birmingham". Commander Kapitaénleutnant Pohle. 


"U18" - 23 November during a dive in the Pentland Firth, in front of Scapa Flow, unable to 
maneuver due to a failure of the rudder and grounding, rammed by an English guard 
vehicle. Commander Kapitanleutnant v. Hennig. 


"U 11" - December 9th from departed Zeebrugge to the English channel, since then missing. 
Chances are it ran into an English mine barrier on the way to Dover Strait. Commander 
Kapitanleutnant v. Suchodoletz. 


1) "U1" - "U4", "U23”, "U 25", "U26" and that of the Norwegian Navy "UA" that were 
taken over belonged to the Baltic Sea war theater or served for school purposes.“ 
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"U 5" set out from Zeebrugge on December 18 for outpost service off the Belgian coast, since 
then gone missing. Like, "U 11" probably ran into an English mine barrier. Commander 
Kapitanleutnant Lemmer. 


"U 31" - left for Hoofden on January 13, 1915. Probably run into German mine lock. 
Commander Oberleutnant zur See Wachendorff. 


"U 7" was mistakenly mistaken for an English submarine by "U 22" off the Ems on January 21 
and sunk by torpedo. Commander Kapitaénleutnant Konig. 


At the same time, from the start of the war until the beginning of February 1915, the 7 
boats "U 29" - "U 35" were added to the submarine formations, which was subordinate to the 
High Sea Fleet, as well as the "U 23", which was temporarily used in the Baltic Sea so that at the 
beginning of February 1915 the following boats were available for the trade war against 
England: 


"U 6", "U8" - "U10", "U12", "U14", "U 16", "U 17" - 8 older submarines with petroleum 
engines, 

"U 19"-"U 24", "U 27" -"U 30", "U 32 ° -" U 35 "- 14 new submarines with diesel 
engines, 

a total of 22 submarines. 


Of the submarine losses suffered, those of "U 15", "U 11" and "U 5" can be ascribed to 
unrestricted enemy defensive measures, the loss of "U 18" to a malfunction that was used by the 
enemy to render the boat completely incapable of fighting . The remaining 3 boats were lost 
without any enemy influence. 

The danger of being rammed during a dive in a guarded sea area or during an attack will 
always exist for submarines, especially in poor weather. Training and experience of the 
commander reduce the risk. The better depth control characteristics of the newer boats also 
enabled a faster evasion of depth. The diving time of all submarines had also been significantly 
shortened by changing the ventilation of the diving tanks, the containers for taking up the water 
ballast. In the spring of 1915, the time it took a U 19-type boat to go from full surface to attack 
depth under water was only | minute on average, compared to 3 to 5 minutes at the beginning of 
the war. 
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This improvement made a major contribution to protecting the submarines from being surprised 
by fast enemy vehicles in poor weather and at night and from being overrun during the diving 
maneuver. 

The threat to the German submarines from the British mine barriers set up in October 
1914 off the Belgian coast and in the Hoofden on the way to the canal was to be assessed more 
seriously. However, this obstacle was not considered to be insurmountable either. It soon became 
apparent that the English mines were technically not up to date at that time. They became visible 
on the surface at low tide as a result of imperfect depth adjustment, provided the sea was not too 
agitated. A large part of the mines tore down gradually in stormy weather and drove away. 

On the other hand, confidence in the submarine weapon had grown through a series of 
successes against the English naval forces: 8 English warships - 1 small cruiser, 3 armored 
cruisers, | gunboat, | aircraft carrier, | ship of the line and 1 submarine - were in the first 6 
months of the war was sunk by German submarines in the North Sea and the English Channel (1). 
There was also an increase in performance with regard to the sea endurance of the boats. While 
the duration of the activities of the old petrol engine submarines generally did not exceed 8 days 
in accordance with the peace experience and was only increased to 12-16 days in a few 
individual cases, 10-14 day trips of the diesel submarines were already more frequent, A journey 
time of 17 days was also achieved in two cases. 

A weak point in the equipment of submarines for the trade war was initially the lack of 
gun armament. Only “U 21” and “U25” had been provided with an 8.8 cm cannon each when 
they were put into service before the war. When the trade war came into the realm of possibility, 
the accelerated installation of guns on all boats was initiated, so that from March 1915 all 
submarines of "U 19" had an 8.8 cm cannon each. 

On the whole, the prospects of the individual submarines were allowed to be compared; 
to the possibilities of combating them are seen as particularly favorable. 


1) Cruiser "Pathfinder" by "U 21", armored cruiser "Aboukir", "Hogue", "Cressy" by 
"U9", gunboat "Niger" by "U 12", aircraft carrier "Hermes" and "U-boat E 3" by "U 27", ship of 
the line "Formidable" by "U 24". See Marine: Archive. The War at Sea 1914-1918, North Sea, 
Volumes 2 and 3.'”° 
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In the open sea there was hardly any means of defense against the marching and attacking 
submarine; only approaching and driving through Dover Strait required caution with regard to 
the English mine barriers and was not harmless. 


On the other hand, things were far less favorable at the start of the U-Boat War with the 
increase in U-Boats and the corresponding increase in the overall effect of the weapon that was 
to be expected. The front could only count on the 17 large boats “U 46” to “U 62” commissioned 
in August and September 1914, in the course of 1915 only with the 9 boats “U 36" - "U41" and 
"U43” — "U45" which were already under construction before the start of the war, as well as 
with the 5 boats "U 66" - "U 70" taken over from the Austro-Hungarian Navy, so together with 
14 large submarines. For the 22 months from March 1, 1915 to the end of 1916, this resulted in 
31 submarines, an average increase of 1-2 boats per month. If the losses remained roughly the 
same as in the first 6 months of the war, the addition of new submarines (of the large, powerful 
type) was just enough to compensate for the losses at the front. In addition, the 30 small UB and 
UC boats were added until mid-1915, and in the second half of 1915 the 4 mining submarines "U 
71" - "U 74". How the small boats would fare, however, was doubtful. The views in expert 
circles were divided, but even if the results of their front-line trials were favorable, the 
expectations that were to be attached to their military usefulness could not be raised too high. 

This level of submarine multiplication at the start of a enterprise that was to place the 
greatest demands on the weapon can hardly appear satisfactory, and the question arises, whether 
the scope of the construction contracts made full use of the technical possibilities, whether it 
would not have been possible to achieve a greater output from the highly developed German 
craft industry. 

It is easy to provide evidence now that for the unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, 
when the decision was made, a considerably larger number of submarines could have been 
available, if already in 1915 a generous submarine construction plan would have been tackled in 
the long term and the entire efficiency of the industry would have been primarily focused on this 
task. However, such a retrospective approach does not lead to a correct assessment of the 
question raised.'’” 
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The completion of a number of large submarines (of the "U 19" type) from order to use in 
the front took an average of two years (1). A submarine building program to the extent that, 
according to today's knowledge of the course of the war, it would have been sufficient to 
successfully end the war in 1917 should have been decided in 1915. Or the other way around: a 
construction plan from 1915 could only come into effect in 1917. At that time, however, hardly 
anyone thought of a war that would last into 1917; Rather, the prevailing contention was that the 
economic and financial forces on both sides of the belligerents would be exhausted prematurely. 
The State Secretary of the Imperial Naval Office, Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz, was of the opinion 
that the large submarines under construction in 1914 and 1915 would probably no longer be used 
during the war. 

All measures that were taken up to February 1915 and beyond with regard to the 
utilization of the shipyards for submarine construction were determined by the idea of a short 
war period and were naturally adversely affected by this. The implementation of a large 
submarine construction plan was also a worker question in early 1915. The mobilization 
preparations for the German Wehrmacht, which were also for a short duration of the war, had 
foreseen an extensive withdrawal of the war organizations who were able to return to the flag, 
also from all industrial companies. Due to the heavy losses of the army in the first months of the 
war, the need for replacement had increased enormously. At the same time, however, the army's 
immense need for ammunition and war equipment of all kinds made increased demands on the 
armaments industry, which had a weakened staff. The navy had also given the sea shipyards, 
which were also badly affected by the drafting into the army, increased orders to increase the 
number of warships. The requirements of the navy for the ship, mechanical engineering and arms 
industry therefore encountered the double competition of the army: the claims of the army front 
and the workers' demands for the production of the army supplies. 

A joint war economic organization of the Wehrmacht did not exist in 1914 in preparation 
for a mobilization. Based on the needs of the war, a corresponding organization was created 
under the leadership of the army, the task of which was to take care of the entire division of 
weapons and employable human forces of the country for the armed forces and their supply with 
weapons and all equipment according to the urgency for the overall warfare.'”® 


1) To the construction period, 3 months and more had to be added for the testing and 
initial military training of the boats. 
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In this organization the army and navy worked on the way of the convention. It is now essential 
that the Imperial Naval Office, in its advocacy for the efficiency of the submarine yards and the 
companies involved as subcontractors in subcontracting, imposed restrictions on workers and 
other personnel demands for these companies, in the dutiful conviction that the procurement of 
replacements for the field army is the most important task of the overall warfare. 

These two circumstances, the expectation of a short duration of the war and a certain 
modesty in favor of the army, were mainly what set the submarine building relatively narrow 
limits up to February 1915 and still further. 

Within these limits, however, everything possible was done to promote the construction 
of the submarines according to their importance for naval warfare: The restoration of the 
personnel capacity of the 4 shipyards in Kiel, Danzig, Bremen and Hamburg and the factories 
involved in the submarine construction was represented as the most important workers demand 
to the army authorities. 

The promotion of submarine building was put ahead of the other warship buildings as the 
most urgent task of the shipyards. However, any effort to prepare a larger number of submarines 
for the trade war in quicker succession - for example by using more shipyards or by enlarging the 
individual shipyards - would have resulted in such a large demand for workers that it would not 
be feasible, given the large personnel requirements of the army held and was therefore not 
provided by the Imperial Naval Office. A generous submarine construction plan, which, begun in 
1915, should have produced an increase of about 100 to 200 submarines in two years compared 
to what had actually been achieved, would have required such an enormous number of skilled 
workers, technicians, etc., that this would be necessary for the need for replacement and 
armaments, and thus for the performance and success of the army, would have been sensitively 
felt. As a result, the demands of such a building program could only have been met if the 
Supreme Army Command, whose vote would have been decisive in their outstanding position, 
had declared itself convinced as early as 1915 that submarine warfare and submarine building 
were more important, or at least equally important!” 
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would be like the quick wittedness of the army front. Field Marshal v. Hindenburg later justified 
it with the words: "The waging of the submarine war became an obligation, since other means of 
coming to the aid of the hard-pressed Western Front and making the enemy willing to go to 
peace by means of warfare no longer existed." At the beginning of 1915, however, his reason for 
the German army command was to judge the land war situation so unfavorably. Even if a quick 
victory was no longer expected at the beginning of 1915 after the solidification of the western 
front, it was firmly assumed that the war on land would be brought to a favorable end, and the 
ideas of the army as well as the navy of that time were completely far removed that the main 
force of armaments must be focused on preparing for a great blow of naval warfare against trade, 
which was not to fall until 1917. 

The technical preparation of the submarine trade war and its military-political 
introduction show some features in common. In both areas the interests of naval warfare were 
brought into close contact with and dependent on those of overall warfare. The considerations 
about the scope and requirements of a submarine construction plan would have been suitable for 
bringing the top management of the navy and army together to deliberate on the basic question of 
what proportion of the trade war of the submarines should be allocated to the achievement of the 
war objective as a whole. Such an integration of the submarine weapon in the long term did not 
take place in military or technical terms, because the coming development was not foreseen. In 
both areas, the military-political and the military-technical preparation of the submarine war, the 
beginning remained decisive for the whole course and the end of the enterprise. In particular, it 
applies to the construction of the submarines that what was not done in 1915 could not be 
recovered later due to the long construction time of the boats. 

Submarine warfare and submarine building began under unfavorable conditions. All the 
more highly, however, must the achievements of the German submarine weapon, namely those 
who created them, but especially those who wielded them on the enemy, be rated. ad 
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Report of the commander of the submarines of October 8, 1914 to the command of the high 
seas, regarding the trade war with submarines in retaliation against the blocking of the 


English Channel with mines. 


Leaders of the submarines 
G.B, No. 246 F. 





Schillig Roadstead, October 8, 1914. 


Subject: Blocking of the 
Channel by mines. 
Secret! 

According to the reports that have been received, it must be reckoned with the fact that 
England actually laid mines in the area of the Channel which it had announced. 

So it has made a major international road and a large open sea area impassable. As far as 
this can be overlooked here, the British approach represents an offense against the law of sea 
warfare, even if this case is not expressly provided for in Agreement A VIII of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. 

The result is that the submarine operations against the English Channel, which are in 
themselves particularly difficult, are made even more difficult. Since the British measure is 
likely to be directed primarily against our submarines, the depth of the mines will be measured 
accordingly. The requirement to pass the entire mine-suspected area only at high tide would 
greatly delay the advance of the submarines and force them to neglect other no less important 
aspects. Also, England only needs to station vehicles near the minefields, which force the 
submarines to dive and thus bring them into contact with the mines. Our experiments last 
summer proved that the English heeling mines also detonate when a submerged submarine hits 
the anchor rope. " 
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In future, submarine operations against the Channel will have a high probability of boat 
losses due to mines. 

I request most obediently that the English Government and the public should be informed 
of the following: 

"If the illegal closure of the Channel, which is contrary to international law, is not 
reversed within a certain period of time, the German side will open a trade war with submarines 
on all English coasts as a retaliatory measure." 

We will then either achieve that the Channel becomes free again, or we will receive a full 
replacement for the previous Channel undertakings in the trade war. 

The proposed procedure also has the following advantages: 

1. England is advised that we too are in a position to retaliate against its continued 
violations of the law of war at sea. 

2. The neutral powers damaged by the British action, primarily Holland, will have to 
regard the German conduct as representing their own interests if the publication is suitably 
drafted. Our sympathies in the countries mentioned can only win in this way. In particular, 
however, the negative consequences are weakened if a vehicle of your nationality should also be 
destroyed in the intended trade war. 


182 
Bauer. 
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Letter from the command of the High Sea Forces of October 10, 1914 to the chief of the 
admiralty staff at headquarters and to the admiralty staff in Berlin, containing a statement 
on the report of the commander of the submarines of October 8th. 


Command of the 
High Seas Forces 
Gg. 2267 O. 
Wilhelmshaven, October 10, 1914. 
Top secret! 


Your Excellency I have the honor to send a copy of the attached report from the 
commander of the submarines for your convenience. 

This report illustrates the danger to our submarines destined for the southern North Sea 
and the Channel and then contains a proposal on our part to retaliate against England, which has 
already approached me several times in this or a similar form from within the fleet and about 
which I also spoke to your Excellency when you were on board SMS "Frederick the Great" a few 
days ago. 

It eludes my judgment as to whether it is considered possible and advisable to go into this 
proposal now or later, since here primarily political and international law considerations, 
including possible considerations of the mood of the neutral powers and the question of what 
value one should have attaches importance to this, have to have a say. 

From a purely military point of view, which calls for the most ruthless fight against the 
enemy, I would like to emphasize that the fight with submarines against English trade on 
England's coast evidently seizes the enemy in the most sensitive places and shows him and his 


allies that his means of power at sea to protect his own supplies are no longer sufficient today.'*? 
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The submarines have noticed particularly brisk trade in the Firth of Forth, 80 steamers 
have been observed in one morning and 100 in the course of a day. Particularly brisk traffic to 
the Thames goes through the Downs. - The consequences of the destruction of one or the other 
steamship at these main traffic points within the enemy sovereign borders cannot be foreseen. - 
In my opinion, the railway network is not so developed that England could do without direct 
shipments from the sea to London; likewise, the blocking of trade in the entrance to the Firth of 
Forth would probably cut off all supplies to the east coast, which seem to have been concentrated 
there. 

Since the sea trade to our ports in the North Sea is only small and we are not necessarily 
dependent on it, the use of the same means against us cannot bring any appreciable benefit to our 
adversary compared to the enormous damage we can cause him. 

The time of year in which the submarines can still be used with any prospect of success 
urges an early decision. We do not yet know to what extent the successful use of submarines in 
winter will be adversely affected by cold and weather conditions. 

I would sincerely ask Your Excellency to examine this proposal, which is likely to 
become even more justified by the destruction of all German merchant ships in Antwerp - 
undoubtedly at the instigation of England - and to inform me of your controversy as soon as 
possible as to whether its implementation is possible and possible displayed. 

Vv. Ingenohl.'** 
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Report from the Admiralty Staff of October 12, 1914 to the Chief of the Admiralty Staff. 
Comment on the letter from the Command of the High Seas Forces of October 10th. 


To the letter from the Chief of the High Seas Forces on October 10th. 


The proposal is not supported because the current situation does not justify this sharp 
violation of international law. Blocking mines in the channel entrance and the destruction of 
German merchant ships in Antwerp do not justify this procedure, because the lives of 
non-combatants, neutrals and neutral property are endangered. On the other hand, I consider it 
imperative that the Firth of Forth and Moray Firth in particular be closed with mines. Advocate 
To urgently recommend this Chief of the High Seas Forces again with regard to the imminent 
new moon. 

Behncke.'®° 
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Appendix 4. 


Telegraphic instruction from the Chief of the Admiralty Staff of October 13, 1914 to the 
Admiralty Staff regarding the response to the letter from the Command of the High Seas Forces 
of October 10th. 


Submit to ocean chief: 


Proposal to combat English trade by means of submarines, at least not yet feasible, since 
this sharp violation of international law is not justified by previous English measures. In contrast, 
closure of the Firth of Forth, Firth of Moray and, if at all possible, the Thames estuary through 
mines C/A is urgently desired. It must be taken into account, however, that enough C/A mines 
remain for the intended warfare from the ports of Belgium and northern France - 

v. Pohl. 
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Reply from the chief of the Admiralty's staff of October 24, 1914 to the command of the High 
Seas Forces. 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff 
of the Navy. 
Grand Headquarters, October 24, 1914. 
B. 7751. 
On B. No. Gg. 2267 0. 
of October 10, 1914. 


Very secret! 


Even if I do not fail to recognize that the implementation of the proposal could, at least 
initially, have a great impression on the English population and especially on the trading circles, 
and possibly even force England to peace, my reservations about the use of this extreme measure 
still prevail at the moment. The cases of breaches of international law that have occurred so far 
on the British side are, in my opinion, not yet so screaming that they could justify such a step. 

Blocking the channel by mines cannot necessarily be described as a violation of 
international law. Otherwise we could be criticized for the Great Belt in the same way. 

The making of the German merchant ships in Antwerp unusable, which incidentally did 
not take place to the extent reported in the newspapers, could not formally be blamed on 
England. 

Nearly everything I have to refrain from approving the proposal at the very highest level, 
at least for the time being. 

v. Pohl.'®’ 
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Notice to the British Admiralty of November 2, 1914 on the declaration of the North Sea as a 
British naval war zone. 
(Translation.) 
London, November 2, 1914. 

Last week the Germans laid mines indiscriminately on the open sea on the main trade 
route from America via Northern Ireland to Liverpool. Peaceful merchant ships have already 
been blown up with loss of life as a result of this procedure. The White Star steamer Olympic 
escaped this fate only by a lucky coincidence. But without warnings from British cruisers, other 
British and neutral cargo and passenger ships would have been wiped out. These mines cannot 
have been laid by a German warship. Rather, they were laid out by a merchant ship sailing under 
a neutral flag, which apparently sailed this way for the purpose of peaceful trade and, taking full 
advantage of the inviolability granted by neutral merchant ships, ruthlessly and unscrupulously 
endangered the lives of all those who sail at sea, regardless of whether it is a friend or foe, civil 
or military personnel. 

Mine laying under a neutral flag and explorations by fishing vessels, hospital ships and 
neutral ships are the usual characteristics of German naval warfare. In these circumstances the 
Admiralty has deemed it necessary to take extraordinary measures in view of the great interests 
entrusted to the British navy, the safety of peaceful trade on the high seas, and the maintenance 
of trade between neutral countries within the limits of international law meet that are adapted to 
the new conditions under which this war is being waged. 

The Admiralty therefore announces that the entire North Sea is to be regarded as a war 
zone. In this area are all types of merchant shipping, '™* 
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Merchant ships of all countries, fishing vessels and all other ships through mines that had to be 
laid out, and warships that search hard day and night for suspicious vehicles, exposed to the most 
serious dangers. All merchanting and fishing vessels of all kinds are hereby warned of the 
dangers that they may face when driving in this area if they do not strictly observe the 
instructions of the Admiralty. Every effort will be made to bring this warning to the attention of 
neutral countries and ships at sea; but the Admiralty has announced that from November 5th all 
ships crossing a line drawn from the northernmost point of the Hebrides via the Faroe Islands to 
Iceland will do so at their own risk. 

Ships from all countries wishing to trade to and from Norway, the Baltic Sea, Denmark 
and Holland are advised to sail through the English Channel and the Dover Strait on arrival. 
There they will be given instructions for the journey, which, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
will lead them safely along the English east coast to the island of Fern, from where, if possible, a 
safe route will be given to the Lindesnes lighthouse. From there they should drive north or south, 
depending on their port of destination, as close to the coast as possible. The reverse applies to 
ships at maturity. If these routes are strictly observed, the trade of all countries will be able to 
reach its destination safely, as far as Great Britain is concerned; but any deviation from the given 
course, even by a few miles, can have dire consequences. '*” 
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Appendix 7. 


British Order in Council dated August 20, 1914. 
(Deliberation.) 


At the court in Buckingham Palace, August 20, 1914. 


Currently: 
The king's exalted majesty in council. 


Since, during the present hostile side, His Majesty's naval forces are to cooperate with the 
French and Russian naval forces, and 

Since it is desirable that the naval operations of the Allied Forces, insofar as they affect 
neutral ships and neutral trade, be conducted according to the same principles, 

Further, since the Governments of France and Russia have informed His Majesty's 
Government that they intend, during the present hostilities, to proceed, as far as practicable, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Agreement known as the London Declaration of February 
26, 1909, 

thus His Majesty has now deigned to order, on the proposal and with the consent of His 
Privy Council, and it is hereby ordered that, during the present hostile side, the Agreement 
known as the London Declaration, with the following additions and ameliorations, should be 
accepted and entered into force through His Majesty's Government as if it had been ratified by 
His Majesty. 

The additions and changes are as follows: 

1. The lists of absolute and relative contraband contained in the proclamation of August 4, 
1914, replace the lists contained in Articles 22 and 24 of the aforementioned declaration. 

2. A neutral ship which has succeeded in bringing contraband to the enemy with the help 
of false papers may be detained for the carriage of contraband if it is found before the return 
voyage. 
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3. The provision mentioned in Article 33 can be inferred from any sufficient evidence 
and is presumed - as an extension of the presumption laid down in Article 34 - if the 
consignment is directly or indirectly sent to an agent of the hostile state or to a merchant or 
someone else under the Control of the enemy state standing person directed it. 

4. The existence of a blockage is presumed to be known: 

a) for all ships that have left an enemy port or have called at it, after a period which - 
after the declaration of the blockade has been sent to the local authorities - has given the enemy 
government sufficient time to announce the existence of the blockade; 

b) Any ship which departed from or entered a British or Allied port after the declaration 
of blockade was made. 

5. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 35 of the Declaration, relative contraband 
shall be subject to seizure if it is proven that it has the provision set out in Article 33, regardless 
of the port to which the ship is heading and in which port the cargo is to be discharged. 

6. The general report of the drafting committee on the above-mentioned declaration, 
which was submitted to the Maritime War Law Conference and adopted by it in the eleventh 
plenary session on February 25, 1909, is binding for all award courts as a determination of the 
meaning and purpose of the above-mentioned declaration, and these courts should determine and 
interpret the provisions of the declaration in accordance with the explanations given therein. 

And the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, as well as each of His Majesty's Chief Secretaries of State, the President of the 
Inheritance, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions of the High Court of Justice, all other Justices of 
His Majesty Court of Justice and all Governors, officials and agencies, those concerned have to 
give the necessary instructions in their business areas. 

Almeric Fitz Roy. 
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Appendix 8. 


British Order in Council dated October 29, 1914. 
(Translation.) 


At the court in Buckingham Palace, October 29, 1914. 


Currently: 
The king's exalted majesty in council. 


Since His Majesty had deigned to declare by an "Order in Council" of August 20, 1914 
that during the present hostilities the agreement known as the London Declaration, with certain 
additions and amendments mentioned therein, should be accepted and brought into force by His 
Majesty's Government , and 

since the additions and amendments mentioned therein have become necessary due to the 
special circumstances of the present war; 

since it is furthermore desirable and now possible to rewrite the "Order in Council" with 
its additions in order to reduce the impairment of harmless neutral trade caused by the war as far 
as possible, 

so has His Majesty now on suggestion and with consent Deign to command his secret 
council, and it is hereby commanded, what follows: 

1. During the present hostilities, the provisions of the Agreement known as the London 
Declaration, apart from the lists of contraband and non-contraband, are adopted with the 
following amendments and put into effect by His Majesty's Government. 

The changes are as follows: 

I. A neutral ship, from whose papers the neutral destination can be seen, and which goes 
to an enemy port regardless of the destination shown in the papers, is subject to 
confiscation and confiscation if it is found before the end of its next trip. 
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Il. The provision mentioned in Article 33 of the above-mentioned declaration is presumed - in 
extension of the presumptions made in Article 34 - if the consignment is addressed to an 
agent of the hostile state or is intended for him. 

If. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 35 of the aforementioned declaration, relative 
contraband on board a ship sailing to a neutral port is subject to seizure if the consignment is 
addressed "to order" or if the ship's documents do not reveal who the recipient of the goods 
is, or if they are Identify a goods recipient in hostile or enemy-occupied areas. 

IV. In the cases covered by the preceding paragraph, the owner of the goods bears the burden of 
proof for their harmless destination. 

2. If proof is shown to one of His Majesty's Chief Undersecretaries that the enemy 
government is receiving supplies for its armed forces from or through a neutral country, he may 
give instructions that Article 35 of the above-mentioned Declaration shall not apply to ships 
traveling to drive to a port in this country. Such an instruction will be published in the “London 
Gazette” and will remain in effect until withdrawn. As long as the instruction is in force, a ship 
loaded with relative contraband and sailing to such a port should not remain free from 
confiscation. 

3. The "Order in Council" of August 20, 1914, which orders the acceptance and 
implementation of the agreement known as the London Declaration with the additions and 
amendments specified therein for the duration of the present hostilities, is hereby repealed. 

4. This order is to be referred to as “the Declaration of London Order in Council, No. 2, 
1914”. 

And the Lords Commissioners ...... have to give the necessary instructions in their 
business areas. 

Almeric Fitz Roy. sia 
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Appendix 9. 


Memorandum of the German Government of October 10, 1914, regarding the measures of the 
English trade war. 


After an Order in Council of August 20, 1914, the British Government intends to observe 
the London Declaration of Maritime Warfare of February 26, 1909 with some additions and 
amendments during the present war. These commitments and amendments are such that they 
abolish the London Declaration in essential points and thereby at the same time interfere with 
current international law. Other very significant deviations from the London Declaration are 
contained in a British proclamation of September 21, 1914. 


I. 

The most radical change to the London Declaration is found in the provisions on the 
relative contraband under Nos. 3 and 5 of the Order in Council. 

The London Declaration states in Article 33 that the concept of relative contraband 
applies only if the goods transported are intended for the use of the administrative offices or the 
armed forces of the hostile state. Furthermore, according to Article 35, the concept of relative 
contraband should be ruled out without further ado if the ship is sailing towards a neutral port. 

These provisions, which essentially correspond to the applicable international law and are 
based on an equitable weighing of the interests of the belligerent states on the one hand and the 
neutral states on the other, have been as good as repealed by the Order in Council. Because 
according to No. 3 of the order, the presumption of the hostile destination of the goods should 
take place in any case where the recipient of the goods is under the control of the authorities of 
the hostile state; but that means nothing other than that every consignment directed to the hostile 
country is subject to confiscation, since all are there!”* 
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Residents are under the control of state authorities. This provision is supplemented in No. 5 of 
the order, according to which the ship sailing to a neutral port can also be arrested because of 
relative contraband; here, therefore, contrary to Article 35 of the London Declaration, the 
concept of maturity swept away, which is only applicable to the absolute contraband, is extended 
to the relative contraband. 

In this way the milder rules of the London Declaration on the relative contraband are 
abolished and the latter is, as a result, fully equated with the absolute contraband. This makes the 
neutral trade in items of the relative contraband intended to supply the population of a belligerent 
state, in particular with food that is recognized as legitimate under international law, and thus 
shifts the interests of belligerents and neutrals in a manner contrary to international law. As the 
events on the naval theater show, England is proceeding in this direction in the most ruthless 
manner, in such a way that it even takes control of the needs intended for the neighboring 
countries of Germany and thereby also calls into question their supply. 


Il. 

The British Government believes it can easily sweep over the lists of absolute contraband, 
relative contraband and goods not to be declared as contraband (free list) contained in Articles 22, 
24 and 28 of the London Declaration. In its contraband declaration of August 5, 1914, upheld by 
the Order in Council under No. 1, it designated aircraft and their components as absolute 
contraband, while these can only be regarded as relative contraband according to Article 24 No. 

8 of the London Declaration. Above all, however, in the proclamation of September 21, 1914, it 
declared rubber, hides and skins as well as various types of iron ore as relative contraband, 
although these objects are not, or only very indirectly, usable for warlike purposes and are 
therefore on the free list of Article 28 (see 3, 4, 6). At the same time, generally recognized rules 
of international law are slapped in the face, according to which the neutral trade in objects for 
exclusively peaceful use by those waging war must not be disturbed. oe 
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Ill. 

A further tightening of the provisions on contraband results from No. 2 of the Order in 
Council. Because Article 38 of the London Declaration permits, in accordance with applicable 
international law, a confiscation of the ship for contraband only as long as I have it on board; on 
the other hand, if the contraband has been carried with false papers, the British Government 
intends to seize the ship for the entire duration of its trip. In this way, the neutral ship traffic in 
the hostile area is exposed to constant harassment, since the ship will be attacked not only on the 
basis of an obvious fact, namely the existence of contraband, but also on the basis of an often 
undetectable allegation about its previous behavior. 


IV. 

The provision in No. 4 of the Order in Council unreasonably expands the removal due to 
a breach of the blockade, since according to this the presumption that the blockade is known 
should also arise if the ship has not been notified of the blockade of an enemy after a certain 
period of time Port has left another hostile port to the local authorities there. With this provision, 
the British government intends to place the authorities of the enemy state at the service of its 
own naval forces beyond the limits drawn by international law and to enforce this service by 
capture of neutral ships. 


V. 

According to a principle of international law confirmed in the London Declaration, only 
those persons who are already included in the enemy armed forces may be made prisoners of war 
on board a neutral merchant ship. This sentence results from Article 45, Paragraph 1, No. 2 in 
conjunction with Article 47 and has been elaborated in more detail in the general report of the 
Drafting Committee of the London Conference in the first paragraph of the comments on Article 
45; for, as the general report notes, for both legal and practical reasons the entire conference was 
in agreement that only active military personnel, but not such persons, such as reservists, who, 
such as reservists, go home to fulfill their general duty of service, are subject to capture on a 
neutral ship.!”° 
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Although the British Order in Council has recognized the two articles as well as the remarks in 
the General Report as binding on the government, the British naval forces have German 
conscripts who were not included in the armed forces from merchant ships flying the Dutch, 
Norwegian and Italian flags captured and made prisoners of war. In this way they have grossly 
misplaced not only the principles of international law reproduced in the London Declaration, but 
also their own constitutional norms. 

According to a decree of the President of the French Republic published in the “Journal 
officiel” on August 26, 1914, France took the same position as Great Britain in her order in 
Council. Also, the French naval forces, in the same way as the British, have taken conscripted 
Germans away from neutral ships, especially from Dutch and Spanish ones. 

The ordinances, and beyond that the naval forces of Great Britain and France, arbitrarily 
disregard the rules laid down in the London Declaration of Naval Warfare. They clearly pursue 
the aim of crippling neutral trade not only on the conduct of the war, but also on the economy of 
their opponents, and thereby interfere in an inadmissible manner both in the legitimate trade of 
neutrals with their opponents and in the trade of neutrals with one another. The London 
Declaration has not yet been ratified; However, as the authorized signatories, with the influence 
of the British and French, expressly stated in the introductory provision, the rules of the London 
Declaration essentially correspond to the generally recognized principles of international law. 
The postponements of the London Declaration, popular by Great Britain and France, therefore 
appear at the same time as postponements of international law, which are all the more important 
as Britain opposed such legal postings in wars in which it was neutral, such as the 
Russo-Japanese War has raised the most emphatic objection (cite. the English blue book Russia 
No. 1, 1905, Correspondence respecting Contraband of War, p. 8 ff.). 

The Imperial German Government has hitherto strictly observed the provisions of the 
London Declaration, including its content in the German Prize Regulations of September 30, 
1909 (Reichs-Gesetzbl. 1914 p. 275);'?” 
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she has not let herself be misled by this attitude even by the flagrant violations of the law by her 
opponents, but she must ask herself whether she can hold on to this point of view any longer if 
the hostile powers continue the proceedings they have started and the neutral powers put up with 
such violations of neutrality to the detriment of German interests. It would therefore be of value 
for the German government to find out what position the neutral powers intend to take on the 
illegal behavior of Great Britain and France, and whether they intend to intervene in particular 
against the acts of violence against German persons and German property carried out on board 
their ships. 
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Appendix 10. 


Telegraphic order from the chief of the admiralty's staff of November 4, 1914 to the admiral's 
staff to investigate the possibility of a trade war with submarines. 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff 
of the Navy. 
B. No. 267 
Grand Headquarters, November 4, 1914. 


Admiralty staff. 
Berlin. 

According to newspaper reports, England intends to close the entire North Sea to neutral 
trade, i.e. to block it. 

Since this is not in accordance with international agreements and England is constantly 
guilty of violating international law, countermeasures on our part are necessary. 

I therefore ask that the question of whether we can declare England blocked by mines and 
submarines and threaten that every merchant ship approaching English ports will run the risk of 
being sunk by submarines without its crew can be included. 

v. Pohl!” 
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Letter from the Chief of the Admiralty's dated November 7, 1914 to the Reich 
Chancellor. Proposal to open a trade war in submarines in retaliation against 
England and France. 


Grand Headquarters, November 7, 1914. 


To the Chancellor. 
Sir. 


The fact that England tries to use all means, irrespective of whether or not they conform 
to the previous principles of international law, to destroy us economically, make it appear 
advisable on our part to use more rigorous means in the trade war than hitherto. A blockade of 
the opposing coasts by submarines promises particular success, for the explanation of which I am 
sending a first draft for an inclined examination. I reserve the right to transmit changes to H.E. 
later, which should turn out to be necessary after further working through this draft in the 
Admiral's staff in Berlin by invalidating the reference to the closure of the North Sea by the 
English Admiralty, which is also not permissible under international law. Against the charge that 
the submarine blockade is particularly cruel because the blockade breaker would be destroyed in 
most cases, it must be asserted that the blockade breaker consciously puts himself in danger and 
therefore has to bear the consequences. 

From this point of view, the submarine blockade against the neutrals is a much gentler 
means of war than the blocking of the open sea at the eastern exit of the English Channel by 
English mines. 

The time of the beginning of the blockade would be set as soon as possible, but should be 
measured in such a way that American ships with an English port of destination receive 
knowledge of the blockade declaration before they leave their home port and can then refrain 
from traveling.-”” 
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After that, the blockade would have to begin about 12 days after the statement was handed over 
to the American government. 

I would consider it desirable if, when the blockade declaration was presented to the 
neutral powers, it would be pointed out that England, by turning away from the provisions of 
international law previously considered to be valid, such as those in the almost unlimited 
expansion of the concept of the war contraband, in the capture of a hospital ship under the most 
trivial pretexts and the like comes to light, forcing these tougher measures against English sea 
traffic. 

Discussions in the press in the indicated sense would appear to me to be indicated if the 
blockade declaration were published. 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in the Navy. 
v. Pohl. 


Draft of a blockade declaration. 


In the name and on the orders of His Majesty the Emperor, I declare the blockade of the 
coasts of the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the north and west coasts of France. 

The blockade begins on ... November 1914 (1). 

The blockade includes the named coasts with all ports, roads, bays, estuaries and all 
islands off these coasts. 

Ships flying a neutral flag that are within the blocked area on the day the blockade begins 
are given five days to sail. 

Since the blockade will largely be carried out by submarines, ships attempting to break 
the blockade are in serious danger of being sunk without warning. 

Also, all neutral ships on their voyages to neutral ports will do well to avoid crossing the 
blocked coasts. 

Grand Headquarters, the .... November 1914 (1). 


The Chief of the Admiralty's Staff in the Navy. 


1) Date should be inserted later.*”! 
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Appendix 12. 


Letter from the Chief of Admiral Staff of November 7, 1914 to the Admiral 
Staff. Another assignment to check the feasibility of a trade war with 
submarines. Preliminary position on the part of the Admiralty staff. 


Grand Headquarters, November 7, 1914. 


To 
Admiralty staff. 
Berlin. 


1. Please check the attached copy of a letter to the Reich Chancellor regarding a 
declaration of blockade against England and France and report any objections immediately by 
telephone and in writing. 

2. The assertion of the English Admiralty that the German mines were laid under the 
neutral flag by commercial vehicles must be countered by the official declaration that mines 
were laid only by warships and auxiliary warships and that its abuse was carried out with the 
neutral flag. It will also be officially declared that the assertion of the English admiralty that we 
are abusing hospital ships, trawlers and neutral merchant ships for purposes of war contrary to 
international law is untrue in every respect and that the English Admiralty could not support it 
with any evidence. 

Berlin, November 9, 1914. 


Telephone message to chief at headquarters. 


To the letter of November 7th. 

Conducting trade wars with submarines is generally agreed. However, the question still 
needs to be considered on the following points: 

1. Measure to be recommended only if military implementation against the whole coast 
of England and for a longer period of time is possible. To do this, there must first be enough 
torpedoes available. This does not seem to be the case at the moment. At the moment only 24 
reserve torpedoes for "U 5" to "U 18" and 28 reserve torpedoes for "U 19" to "U 34" are 
available.” 
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The replacement of ship torpedoes will increase the number of reserve torpedoes for submarines. 
How quickly the exchange and necessary adaptation can proceed is still to be reported. It is also 
being checked whether older types of torpedo can be used by submarines by modifying the tubes 
or installing insertion in tubes. In any case, because of a lack of torpedoes, submarines must not 
be paralyzed against the main enemy, namely the enemy fleet. Furthermore, possession of a 
channel base is necessary so that the position of the submarines England west coast can be held 
for a long enough time. 

2. Extension to the west coast of France not possible due to a lack of submarines, 
possibly to the north coast of France if small submarines are available. 

3. Effect The measure will be greatly reduced by the long winter nights, since merchant 
ships are immediately instructed to head for the coast only at night. 

4. Measure can push neutrals to the side of England. Accept this danger is only 
appropriate when land warfare is so far that Success seems certain, or when our situation is 
desperate. 

5. Since England will respond to measures with the same means in the German Bight, 
Skagerrak, Baltic Sea, supply will cease entirely, also via neutral countries. It is still doubtful 
whether England will achieve the same by acting now. If one had to assume this, it would mean 
that it would start soon, before raw materials are used up. 

6. When using this means one must also be clear that England may use retaliatory 
measures against captured Germans, since this measure is undoubtedly more severe than 
England's previous violations of international law. 

7. Labeling as a blockage raises serious concerns. A lot of formalities are laid down for 
blockade under international law, which cannot be fulfilled when using submarines, but whose 
non-fulfillment will always be counted as a breach of international law. For this new means of 
war a new form seems to be indicated, perhaps in such a way that, after England's action, all of 
England's coastal waters are declared a war zone and it is made known that navigating them 
involves serious danger. 


More details in writing in a few days after agreement with the Foreign Office.” 
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Appendix 13. 


Identical protest notes from the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish governments 
from 12./13. November 1914 to the ambassadors of England, France, Russia 
and Germany, who were certified with them, against their measures in the 
maritime trade war. 

(Deliberation.) 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Copenhagen, November 13, 1914. 
Kristiania, November 13, 1914. 
Stockholm, November 12, 1914. 


It is in the nature of things that the ominous fire in which so many powers have got 
caught also touches the neutral states in a very tangible way, and that it inflicts very heavy 
sacrifices on them. These sacrifices, which within certain limits can be regarded as inevitable, 
must certainly not be arbitrarily aggravated by measures of the belligerents. With regard to the 
rights and duties of neutrals, international law has established certain principles that cannot be 
criticized for favoring neutrals at the expense of those who wage war. But now even the very 
modest protection granted to the interests of neutrals by current international law seems to be 
disappearing in the course of the present war. 

The neutral countries, which carefully observe the strictest impartiality and conduct their 
trade in a spirit of complete loyalty to the belligerents, believed that they could rely on the 
inviolability of the fundamental rules of international law. Meanwhile, to their detriment, they 
have found from day to day that the belligerents are claiming for themselves the application of 
principles which are just as incompatible with the interests of neutrals as with the rules of 
international law. After all, one understands when a belligerent in the thick of the battle tends to 
apply only those rules that appear most advantageous to him at the moment, and thus to proclaim 
international law according to the circumstances.*™* 
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Basically, this principle of utility is also detrimental to the interests of the belligerents 
themselves. The current tense situation will come to an end, and then it will certainly not be 
unpleasant for the belligerent states if they find some principles still in force which were once 
dear to them and for which they often appeared as glorious champions. 

To recall the principles of international law is to preserve the common heritage of 
civilized peoples by preventing the advances that have been made in efforts of more than a 
century from being forgotten. At the same time, the uncertainty that weighs on neutral maritime 
trade has reached a level that must be of grave concern to neutral governments; They also feel 
obliged to raise objections to the measures which are currently threatening the legal trade of their 
countries on the part of both warring parties. 

With regard to several of its most important parts, international law was codified on the 
basis of the Hague and London Conferences. It is true that the agreements drawn up there have 
not been ratified by all sides. They are, however, to be regarded as the most decisive expression 
of the legal consciousness of the peoples and therefore as a reflection of the current state of 
international law. This is particularly true of the London Declaration, which was endorsed by the 
representatives of ten sea powers, six of whom are now belligerents. The wording of this 
agreement itself expressly states that the rules contained therein actually correspond to the 
generally recognized principles of international law. Quite apart from the declarations that the 
London Agreement should be applied like a ratified treaty, the full validity of almost all of its 
provisions must now be recognized. 

In order to make our reasons for complaint stand out, it is sufficient to briefly point out a 
few particularly important points. 

A great danger threatens neutral trade as a result of the laying of mines on the great sea 
trade routes. The laying of mines without concern for the safety of peaceful shipping is obviously 
contrary to the rights of neutrals and has not only caused considerable damage to property, but 
has even resulted in the loss of numerous human lives.”°° 
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The freedom of the seas and the non-statute-barred right of neutrals to use the trade 
routes common to all have been weakened and restricted by the claim to impose the obligation 
on neutral ships to take a certain route and to call at certain ports, without the neutrals having 
given reasonable grounds for suspicion that could make such restrictions understandable or even 
justify them. 

The lists of both the absolute and the relative contraband have been degenerated and 
immeasurably expanded, which means corresponding damage to the rights of neutrals. 

By applying the theory of maturity swept away and certain legal presumptions 
unfavorable to neutrals to the relative contraband, one is actually claiming to equate this 
contraband with the absolute contraband, which would mean a very dangerous innovation. 

The rules for searching and taking away, which have been recognized for centuries, are 
no longer observed; this causes delays in legal trading which result in considerable losses. In the 
measures mentioned, as well as in other measures, one recognizes the obligation to exercise 
control over the trade of neutral countries that is incompatible with the rights, even with the 
duties of neutrals. 

The Royal Government gives in to the hope that the belligerent powers will sneak into 
these ideas, which they can only find justified.*”° 
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Protest note from the Dutch government dated November 16, 1914 to the British envoy in 
The Hague against the British North Sea lock. 
(Translation.) 


In The Hague, November 16, 1914. 

With your letter of 3. d. M. Your Excellency has given me an announcement from the 
British Admiralty concerning shipping in the North Sea. 

According to this announcement, the entire North Sea is to be regarded as a war zone, in 
which shipping is exposed to the greatest dangers, not only because mines are laid there, but also 
because British warships are busy looking for suspicious ships. For this reason, merchant ships 
and fishing vessels are warned of the dangers of sailing in the North Sea if they do not strictly 
follow the instructions to be issued by the Admiralty. 

I have the honor to convey to Your Excellency the concerns raised by the announcement 
by the Admiralty of the Queen's Government. 

According to international law, only the immediate vicinity of the military operations of 
the belligerents forms the "war zone" in which the police sovereignty of a belligerent can have an 
effect. 

A sea the size of the North Sea cannot, in its entirety, be regarded as the immediate area 
of action of military undertakings by those waging war. 

If this whole area is called a war zone, it means a serious interference with the principle 
of freedom of the seas recognized by all peoples of the globe. Article 3 of the VIII Hague 
Agreement signed and ratified by Great Britain obliges belligerents who lay anchored automatic 
contact mines to take all possible precautionary measures for the safety of peaceful navigation. It 
follows from this restriction that shipping must be able to have free routes. The Queen's 
Government has not made use of the right to object to the resolution of the British Government 
made about five weeks ago with regard to the laying of the mines in the area designated to raise 
an objection note of Your Excellency of October 3rd of this year.7”” 
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The situation is different with the current extension of this area to the whole of the North Sea, an 
extension which is seriously detrimental to Dutch shipping because it blocks its passage. 

The announcement of the Admiralty means that ships that are in navigation from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Norway, the Baltic Sea, Denmark and the Netherlands, from the English 
Channel into the North Sea through the Strait of Dover and further along the English coast to 
have to drive to Fern Island and then take the direction to the Lindesnes lighthouse. From this 
point they must turn north or south, depending on the port of destination, keeping as close to the 
coast as possible. The ships that sail from the Baltic Sea or the countries mentioned to the 
Atlantic Ocean must take the opposite route. 

The explanations that I had the honor of asking your Excellency ten days ago about 
whether the straight route that Dutch shipping has been using since October 3, 1914, will 
nonetheless remain open, have not yet been given to me. 

It is evident that the route indicated by the British Government has serious disadvantages 
for shipping between the Atlantic Ocean and the ports on the south-east coast of England on the 
one hand and the Dutch ports on the other. First of all, the detour is disproportionately large. The 
distance between Dover and a Dutch port is around 150 nm; the crossing distance according to 
the route designated by the Admiralty would increase it to more than 1000 nm; furthermore, the 
route to be followed between Lindesnes and the Dutch ports is too general to offer sufficient 
guarantees with regard to the safety of shipping. 

As for the traffic routes between the Dutch ports and the north-east coast of England, they 
no longer exist at all. 

Finally, one has to ask how Dutch fishermen should behave in the North Sea in order not 
to suffer from insurmountable resistance and exposure to grave dangers in the pursuit of their 
trade. I would be grateful to Your Excellency if you would send me appropriate communications 
as soon as possible in order to dispel the uncertainty that exists about the above points.°-”* 
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First protest from the Ambassador of the United States of America in London on 
December 28, 1914 to the British Government against British measures in the maritime 
trade war. 

(Translation.) 


American Embassy. 
London, December 28, 1914. 


Mr. Page, United States Ambassador to London, 
to Sir Edward Gray. 


On telegraphic instructions from my government, I have the honor to inform you that the 
present situation of American foreign trade, as it results from the frequent confiscation and 
detention of American cargoes destined for neutral European ports, has become so serious that it 
is an open exposition of the Requires my Government's views in order that His Majesty's 
Administration is fully informed of the United States' attitude towards the policies followed by 
His Majesty's authorities during the present war. 

I have therefore been given the task of making the following statement and, at the same 
time, assuring you that this is done in the most amicable spirit and in the confidence that an open 
discussion of the continuation of cordial relations between the two countries serves better than a 
silence which is wrongly toleration of the English Action, while my administration can only 
view such action as an encroachment on the rights of American citizens. 

“The United States Government has seen with growing concern how large numbers of 
ships carrying American goods destined for neutral European ports have been seized on the high 
seas and brought into British ports. In the first days of the war my government assumed that the 
policy followed by the British government was due to the unexpected outbreak of hostilities and 
the need for immediate action to prevent contraband goods from reaching the enemy.” 
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For this reason she did not want to judge this policy unkindly or to expressly object to it, 
although it was obviously very harmful to American trade with the neutral countries of Europe. 
Confident in the great respect Great Britain has shown so often in the past for the rights of other 
peoples, the United States Government confidently awaited a change in an approach that 
deprived neutral trade of its freedom under international law. 

This expectation seemed to be confirmed by the declaration of the Foreign Office at the 
beginning of November that the British Government considered the guarantees offered by the 
Norwegian Government, the Swedish and the Danish Governments for the non-export of 
contraband to be sufficient if they were given to named persons in the Territory of these 
governments would be consigned, and that the British navy and the British customs authorities 
were ordered to make access to neutral ships with such cargoes consigned to neutrals dependent 
on the result of the examination of the ship's documents and cargoes. 

It is, therefore, very regrettable that, although nearly five months have elapsed since the 
beginning of the war, the British Government has not changed its policy significantly, and ships 
and cargoes moving between neutral ports in peaceful pursuit of legal trade have not changed 
any less than before harms, although the belligerents should protect the legally permitted trade 
rather than prevent it. Greater exemption from detention and confiscation, which was certainly 
hoped for by consigning the consignments to certain goods recipients instead of “to order’’, is 
still expected. 

His Majesty's government, which ordinarily advocates freedom of the seas and the rights 
of trade, need not be told that peace, not war, is the normal relationship between peoples, and 
that trade between non-belligerent countries is not affected by belligerents should, unless such 
interference is manifestly an imperative to protect national security, but even then only to the 
extent that the necessity requires it. 

The United States Government by no means misunderstood the tremendous importance 
of the present struggle Britain is waging, and does not intend to selfishly secure undue trade 
advantages for itself.7'° 
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Reluctantly, however, it finds itself compelled to recognize that the present policy of the British 
Government towards neutral ships and cargoes goes beyond the obvious necessities of warfare 
and restricts the rights of American citizens on the high seas in a way beyond the rules of 
international law justified according to the right to self-preservation is necessary. 

The United States Government does not intend at this moment to discuss the authority to 
place certain commodities publicly designated by His Majesty on the lists of absolute and 
relative contraband. While some of these may appear contestable to the American Government, 
the main cause of this complaint is the handling of cargoes of both classes of goods destined for 
neutral ports. 

Goods designated as absolute contraband which were shipped from the United States of 
America to neutral countries have been seized and detained on the grounds that the countries to 
which they were destined have not prohibited the export of such goods. If, in the Government's 
opinion, such detention is unjustified, American copper exporters will be alarmed by the 
indecision of the British authorities in applying their own orders for neutral cargoes. For example, 
a shipment of copper was arrested that went from the United States to a specified recipient in 
Sweden because, according to the United Kingdom, Sweden had imposed its export ban on 
copper. Italy, on the other hand, has not only banned the export of copper, but, according to the 
government, has even enacted a regulation according to which consignments arriving in Italian 
ports for Italian consignees or “on order” may not be exported or reloaded; the only exception 
made by Italy concerns copper, which goes through its own country to another country in transit. 
Despite these regulations, the British Foreign Office has so far refused to give an assurance that 
copper loads for Italy will not be bothered on the high seas. Seizures are so numerous and delays 
so considerable that exporters shy away from letting their copper go to Italy, that steamship 
companies refuse to accept copper, and that insurance companies refuse to issue policies on 
copper. 
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In a word, a legitimate trade is seriously hampered by the uncertainty of what treatment it should 
receive from the British authorities. 

The United States Government believes it has every reason to seek clarification as to the 
manner in which the British Government intends to carry out its measures so that the American 
Government can decide on the steps necessary to give our foreign trade citizens their rights 
protect and protect them from the heavy losses to which they are exposed by ignorance of the 
dangers that threaten their cargo. 

As for relative contraband, the policies of Great Britain appear to the American 
government to be of equal international interest. As evidence of this, the attention of the British 
Government is drawn to the fact that a number of seized American cargoes consist of food and 
other goods which are of common use in all countries and which are admittedly relative 
contraband. Although the presumption was in favor of harmless use, since the goods were 
destined for neutral territory, the British authorities have carried out these seizures and detentions 
without, as far as the United States government is aware, in possession of any facts which could 
reasonably justify the presumption that the charges really had a hostile purpose - as this term is 
understood in international law. Mere suspicion is not proof, and dubious cases should be settled 
in favor of neutral trade, not against it. The effect on trade in these goods between neutral 
peoples resulting from the interruption of tires and the detention of cargo is not fully offset by 
the damage suffered by the owners after the investigation has failed to reveal a hostile 
destination. American trade with neutral countries is harmed in its entirety by the existing 
dangers and by the repeated keeping of goods away from fair markets. 

Cargoes of this kind seem to have been seized by the British authorities in the firm belief 
that they will eventually reach the territory of Britain's enemies, even if this was not originally 
intended by the shippers. With regard to the regulations that the neutral countries of destination 
have issued for the goods contained in the cargoes, all that remains of this belief is the fear of 
such a possibility.” 
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That a cargo of goods on the relative contraband list destined for a neutral port permits 
the legal presumption of a hostile final destination seems to be in complete contradiction to the 
doctrine formerly upheld by Great Britain. This doctrine was expressed by Lord Salisbury during 
the South African War: 

“Food, even if it is intended for enemy territory, can only be regarded as contraband if it 
is intended for the enemy armed forces. It is not enough that they can be used in this way; rather, 
it must be proven that this was in fact their intended use at the time of their confiscation." 

With this definition of relative contraband, the views of the American government are 
perfectly in agreement, and American shippers were entitled to rely on this historical doctrine, 
which Britain has consistently followed, both when it was itself involved in the war and when it 
was involved in the war if it was neutral. 

The United States Government readily grants belligerents full authority to enter and 
search ships of American citizens or neutral ships carrying American goods on the high seas, and 
to detain them if there is sufficient evidence to justify the assumption that theirs Contrasted 
charges included. But the British Government must recognize, on the basis of past experience, 
that the American Government cannot without protest allow American ships or American goods 
to be brought into British ports for the purpose of searching them for contraband in the first place, 
or are held on the basis of presumptions created by special state laws and which are apparently 
incompatible with the doctrine and practice of international law. 

The American Government sincerely believes and hopes that His Majesty's Government 
will come to the same conviction that conduct which I more readily accord with the rules of 
international traffic that Britain has strongly advocated for many years will ultimately serve the 
interests of both belligerents and them will serve the neutrals better. 

Not only is the situation deplorable for the commercial interests of the United States, but 
many of that country's great industries are suffering as their products have been closed to 
long-held markets in European countries which, although neutral, border the warring peoples.”"* 
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Manufacturers and exporters, shipping and insurance companies are pushing, and not without 
reason, to remove the threat to overseas trade, which is gradually but surely ruining their 
businesses and threatening them with financial ruin. 

The United States Government still reckons with the high sense of justice of the British 
people, which has so often been expressed in dealings between the two countries during a long 
and uninterrupted friendship, and it confidently hopes that His Majesty's Government will 
overcome the obstacles and will be aware of the difficulties which its present policies have 
placed in the way of trade between the United States and the neutral countries of Europe, that it 
will urge its authorities to refrain from any unnecessary disturbance of the free trade of peoples 
who suffer but are not involved in the current conflicts, and that in dealing with neutral ships and 
cargoes it adheres more closely to the rules of maritime traffic between belligerents and neutrals, 
which have found the affirmation of the civilized world and which Great Britain has so strongly 
and successfully advocated in other wars. 

In conclusion, we would like to particularly suggest to the British Government that the 
present state of American trade with neutral European countries, if it improves, could create a 
mood which would be the opposite of that which has long existed between the American and 
British peoples has passed. This state of affairs is already more and more the subject of public 
criticism and lay. Undoubtedly, there is a growing notion, with some justification, that present 
British policy towards American trade is responsible for the decline of certain industries 
dependent on European markets. The attention of the British Government is drawn to this 
possible consequence of its current policy in the obligation to demonstrate how this policy will 
largely affect the economic life of the United States and to emphasize the importance of to 
eliminate the root cause of the complaint."*'4 
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The English protest of September 26, 1914 against the German mine warfare. 
(Translation.) 


The British Government considers it its duty to alert the foreign powers to the practice 
followed by the German naval command by laying mines in the sea on the trade routes not only 
to British but also to neutral ports not to promote any particular military operation. The British 
Government has reason to believe that fishing boats, possibly in neutral garb, are used for this 
purpose and that they lay mines while apparently doing the ordinary job of a fisherman. Mines 
have been found several times as much as 50 English miles from the coast. 

Since the beginning of the war this practice has produced the result that, as far as is 
known, eight neutral and seven British merchant and fishing vessels have been destroyed with 
the loss of about 60 lives, all neutral or non-combatants. 

This scattering of mines in the general shipping routes, regardless of the dangers it poses 
to peaceful craft, is a shameless breach of the principles endorsed by international law and is in 
conflict with the first precepts of humanity. It is also in direct contradiction with the statement 
made by Baron Marschall v. Bieberstein, First Delegate to the Peace Conference 1907. He said: 
“We do not intend - if I may use an expression from the British delegate - to delight mines in all 
seas .... We do not believe that everything is allowed which is not expressly forbidden." 

The freedom of the seas for peaceful trade is a confirmed and widely accepted principle. 
This fact has never been more clearly recognized than in the following words from the report of 
the 3rd Commission of the Second International Peace Conference, which dealt with the question 
of submarine automatic contact mines: “Self 
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Die Englischer Protest vom 26. September 1914 gegen den deutschen Minenkrieg. 
( Ubersetzung.) 


Die Britische Regierung erachtet es fiir ihre Pflicht, die fremden Machte auf die Handlungsweise 
aufmerksam zu machen, die von der deutschen Marineleitung befolgt wird, indem sie Minen in der See auf den 
HandelsstraBen nicht allein nach britischen, sondern auch nach neutralen Hafen auslegt, und zwar nicht, um 
irgendwelche bestimmte militarische Operationen zu fordern. Die Britische Regierung hat Grund zu glauben, dafs 
Fischerboote, womé6glich in neutralem Gewande, zu diesem Zwecke benutzt werden, und dafs sie Minen auslegen, 
wahrend sie anscheinend die gewohnliche Tatigkeit eines Fischers ausiben. Minen sind mehrere Male sogar 50 
englische Meilen von der Kiiste entfernt gefunden worden. 
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Dieses Verfahren hat feit Beginn des Krieges das Ergebnis gezeitigt, dafg, soweit bekannt, bereits acht 
neutrale und sieben britische Kauffahrtei- und Fischerfahrzeuge zerstort worden sind mit einem Verlust von 
ungefahr 60 Menschenleben, alles Neutrale oder Nichtkampfer. 


Dieses Ausstreuen von Minen in den allgemeinen SeefahrtsitraBen ohne Ruckficht auf die Gefahren, die 
es fiir friedliche Fahrzeuge mit sich bringt, ist ein schamloser Bruch der vom internationalen Gesetz gutgeheifSenen 
Grundsatze und steht im Widerstreit mit den ersten Vorschriften der Humanitat. Es steht auch in unmittelbarem 
Widerspruch mit der AuRerung des Barons Marschall v. Bieberstein, Ersten Delegierten auf der Friedenskonferenz 
1907. Er sagte: ,,Wir beabsichtigen nicht — wenn ich mich) eines Ausdrucks des britischen Delegierten bedienen 
darf —, Minen in alle Meere zu freuen .... Wir sind nicht der Meinung, dafs alles erlaubt fei, was nicht ausdriicklich 
verboten ist.“ 


Die Freiheit der Meere fur friedlichen Handel ist ein bestatigter und Uberall angenommener Grundsatz 
Diese Tatsache ist niemals deutlicher anerkannt worden als in den folgenden Worten aus dem Bericht der 3. 
Kommission der zweiten Internationalen Friedenskonferenz, welche die Frage der unterseeischen selbsttatigen 
Kontaktminen behandelte: ,,Selbst 
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"Even without any written agreement, the thought must surely be alive in all consciousness that 
the principle of the freedom of the seas, including the associated obligations of those who use 
this transport route, which is open to all peoples, is a final achievement of humanity." 

This principle was also recognized by Article 3 of the Agreement on the Laying of 
Submarine Automatic Contact Mines: 

“When using anchored automatic contact mines, all possible precautionary measures 
must be taken for the safety of peaceful shipping. 

The belligerents undertake, if possible, to ensure that these mines become harmless after 
a limited period of time; They also undertake, if their surveillance ceases, to designate the 
dangerous areas of the shipping lanes, as soon as military considerations permit, by means of a 
notice which is also to be communicated to the governments through diplomatic channels." 

The German government not only failed to take all possible measures for the safety of 
neutral shipping, on the contrary, it has even succeeded in spreading danger on the shipping 
lanes; also his watch over the minefields has been carried out, just as little as their location has 
ever been made known. The provisions of the article, which the German Government has 
undertaken to observe, have therefore been broken in three ways. 

Article 1, No. 2, of the same agreement has also been relocated by the German 
Government, since the mines which it laid were found floating in the sea in numerous cases 
without having been rendered harmless beforehand. 

However, the German government did not make any reservations with regard to this 
article either when signing or ratifying the agreement. How much respect the German 
Government treats the promises it has signed and the promises made orally on its behalf by its 
representatives can be seen clearly from the foregoing; But this becomes even clearer from the 
illumination of the following presentation, as it was given by Baron Marschall in the 3rd 
committee of the last conference, and again in full and with increased emphasis in the 8th 
plenary session of the conference: 

“A belligerent who lays mines assumes a grave obligation to neutral and peaceful 
shipping.” 
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Nobody will resort to such means unless they are absolutely forced to do so for military reasons. 
But military considerations are not guided by the principles of international law alone. There are 
other factors as well: a certain common sense and a sense of duty imposed by reasons of 
humanity; all of these will be the surest guides to seafarers' conduct and the most effective 
guarantee against abuse. I affirm most emphatically that the officers of the German fleet will 
always fulfill with the utmost accuracy the duties "which are based on the unwritten law of 
humanity.” 

The British Government hereby wishes to vigorously object to the unlawful means used 
by the adversaries in their warfare. The government assumes that the manifest inhumanity of 
these means must direct the blame and disapproval of all civilized peoples onto the authors.*’° 
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German response of November 7, 1914 to the English protest against the German mine 
warfare. 


The German government has become aware that the British government on September 
26th c. Y. addressed a note to the neutral powers in which they lodged custody against the laying 
of German mines. In the protest it is alleged that the mines were laid in a manner contrary to 
international law and in inadmissible locations, that they were not adequately anchored and 
monitored and that they were not properly reported to the neutrals. Attention is also drawn to the 
opposing declarations made by the First German Plenipotentiary at the Second Hague Peace 
Conference and to the arbitrary damage to neutral trade which German action on the open sea is 
supposed to entail. 

The German government has to reply to this protest as follows: 


I, 


In condemning the alleged German action, the British government relies on the eighth 
Hague Agreement of October 18, 1907 on the laying of submarine automatic contact mines. In 
doing so, it overlooks the fact that, according to Article 7 of this Agreement, its provisions apply 
between the Contracting Powers only if the warring parties are all contracting parties. But Russia, 
allied with England, has not ratified the agreement; It is therefore binding under international law 
for those involved in the present war. 

Nevertheless, the German government has voluntarily bound itself to its provisions, with 
the exception of Article 2, which both Germany and France have expressly reserved. The 
assertion of the British Government that these provisions have been changed by the German side 
is strongly disputed. 


IL. 
1. The British Government finds a procedure contrary to international law in the fact that 


the German mines were apparently laid by fishing boats, perhaps even under a neutral flag, 
which apparently had surrendered to the peaceful fishing industry.7!” 
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This claim is inaccurate and completely out of thin air; the German mines were laid exclusively 
by German warships. 

2. The British Government complains that German mines have been laid within fifty 
miles of the English coast and not only on British but also on neutral access roads. How far from 
the coast and the ports of the enemy mines may be anchored is not specified in the agreement, 
nor is it determined by an exercise under international law; In addition, the English information 
about the distance of the German mines from the threatened coast is far exaggerated; on the 
contrary, the mines have been placed as close as the design of the anchorage and the conditions 
of the coast allow. The assertion about the blocking of neutral access roads is untrue; his German 
mine has been placed on the access road from the high seas to a neutral port. 

3. The British protest also claims that in numerous cases free German mines have been 
found floating without having lost their explosive effect. On the German side, the mines were 
anchored with all possible care. If any individual should have come into action as a result of the 
currents or storms, these cases are in any case far less numerous than those of the mines laid by 
the English side, which are driven on the Belgian and Dutch coasts and have caused damage 
there by their undiminished explosives. 

4. The duty to monitor the mines, the violation of which is criticized by the British, can 
naturally only be incumbent on a belligerent party as long as it controls the part of the theater of 
war in which it has laid mines in a manner permissible under international law. As a rule, this 
obligation will only apply to defensive mines, but not to offensive mines. For the latter, if the 
belligerent has laid them properly and indicated their laying, any further responsibility falls 
away. 

5. In the British protest, the German government is accused of never having issued any 
announcement about the location of the mine. This claim contradicts the facts. As early as 
August 7, 1914, the German government informed all neutral powers that the access roads to the 
English ports would be blocked by mines on the German side. The neutral shipping was 
therefore informed about the fact of the mine and about the places where they could expect 
German mines.”'® 
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If the German government has not given the exact location of the individual mines, this can be 
explained by the circumstances under which the mine had to be laid. 


IIL. 


The amount of strong words and moral indignation with which the British protest 
denounces the German government before the neutral powers is justified in its own way by the 
German approach. This protest is evidently only a means of covering up in public opinion the 
serious violations of the rules of international law laid down in the London Declaration of Sea 
Warfare, which are popular with the British, and the illegal closure of the North Sea, which in its 
economic importance is equivalent to the blockade of neutral coasts, in the meantime prepare. In 
view of these facts, it is doubly peculiar for the British Government to pose as "the champion of 
the established and generally accepted principle of freedom of the seas for peaceful trade"; For 
England at war, peaceful trade is evidently only that neutral trade which brings goods to England, 
but not that which supplies goods to their enemies or could possibly supply them. 

The German Government is convinced that England's continued rape of neutral trade will 
make British protest everywhere appear in the right light. It is aware that in the measures 
required by military necessity, the endangerment or damage to neutral shipping has been kept 
within the narrowest possible limits and that it has strictly adhered to the rules that have 
previously applied between civilized peoples for naval warfare. On the other hand, the 
interference with neutral vital interests on the English side is not justified by any military 
necessity, since it is not connected with the military measures and only wants to hit the enemy's 
economy by paralyzing legitimate neutral trade. This fundamental disregard for the freedom of 
the sea, which it invokes, deprives the British Government of any right to advocate this freedom 
on the question of mine-laying, which is far less damaging to the neutrals.”'” 
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Report of the commander of the submarines of December 27, 1914 to the command of the 
high seas, regarding the implementation of a submarine blockade against England and 
statement of the command of the High Seas Forces to the admiralty of January 1, 1915. 


Leaders of the submarines. 
Gg. 1157 F. 
Wilhelmshaven, December 27, 1914. 
Top secret! 


Implementation of the submarine blockade against England. 
1. Extent of the blockage. 


At first only the ports of England proper come into question: 


Newcastle with 14% million tons of trade, 
Hull “ 8 “6 “ee 
Thames 24 “ “ue 
Southampton . 11 “ “ee 
Plymouth : 7, “ we 
Bristol and Cardiff. “ 2934 ‘“ a 
Liverpool ae 26. “ “ew 


On the other hand, the Scottish ports of Glasgow and Leith with 7 million tons each come 
into consideration, all the less since traffic in front of Glasgow is significantly impaired by the 
mines located there, and that in the Firth of Forth by its character as a naval port. 

The Irish ports can be disregarded for the time being. If part of the English trade could 
also be imported into Ireland via Queenstown (peace trade over 7 million tons and corresponding 
port facilities), further transport, for which only the ports of Belfast (1 million tons) and 
Londonderry (11, Mill. tons) come into question, present difficulties. Retailers will only take this 
expensive and cumbersome detour under great pressure. If so, a Queenstown blockage will be an 
option. 

From time to time it would finally have to be determined whether substantial parts of the 


English trade would begin to make use of the northern Scottish ports of Aberdeen (0.4 million 
tons) and Dundee (0.6 million tons).””° 
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For the simultaneous blocking of these first-mentioned main trading centers, 4 
submarines are required (see distribution below). 


3. “Blockade” instead of “trade war’’. 


It is assumed that in the letter of the Admiralty, where there is talk of a trade war, the 
"blockade of the English coasts and the French north coast" is meant. Otherwise the submarines 
would be unsuitable for use. 


4. Assessment of the expected success. 


In order to assess the possibility of the "failure" feared by the admiral staff, it must first 
be determined what "success" can be expected from the submarine blockade. The success to be 
expected cannot consist in the complete annihilation of English trade, but only in its deterrence 
and thereby reduction and especially in its increase in cost through the choice of uneconomical 
routes and through high shear premiums. 

Failure would then occur if the damage to English trade is not substantially greater than 
our own damage caused by the unification of the neutrals and by means of coercion by the 
English government. There is no reference to the neutrals, since the admiral's staff, according to 
a detailed memorandum, only wants to initiate the blockade when a hostile position by the 
neutrals can have a more decisive influence on the conduct of the war. 

British coercive measures against interned Germans will - if at all - always take place 
when the German warfare uses measures which endanger English living conditions. But since the 
war cannot be brought to a satisfactory conclusion without such, one will inevitably have to 
abandon this consideration. 

The prospects of an English submarine blockade in the Baltic Sea will be discussed in 
more detail below. In any case, they are limited. 

With a "failure" one will not need to reckon with the above. The size of the success will 
depend on the energy of implementation and the duration of the blockade. The moment when 
trade becomes more expensive will become more and more apparent with the duration of the 
blockade. 
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5. Behavior towards neutrals. 


The Prize Ordinance Section V No. 60 requires that the blockade must be "impartial" in 
order to be legally effective. This alone prohibits the sparing of neutral ships, apart from the fact 
that every ship would immediately fly a neutral flag. 

The expectation of the Admiral's staff - memorandum to 2 - that the neutrals would not 
raise any objection if their ships were spared, does not seem fully justified. The destruction of 
neutral cargoes on enemy ships remains; Furthermore, the increase in insurance premiums 
remains, from which neutrals and Englishmen will suffer equally, since a guarantee for the 
protection of neutral ships - even if the liability existed - cannot be given. Otherwise, any action 
at night would become obsolete, which would at the same time render the entire blockade almost 
ineffective. 


6. Trade routes between neutral countries. 


It follows that, on the one hand, once the blockade has been pronounced, concessions can 
be made to the trade of neutrals, and on the other hand, certain routes must be prescribed to trade 
between neutral states, which is not in the interests of England and is to be spared he can go on 
safely. 


7. America. 


The memorandum of the Admiralty's staff says about America: “In America too ... the 
economic crisis, which is sure to become unbearable as a result of our submarine blockade, could 
drive us to intervene. This intervention. ... would ... have no decisive influence on the war 
militarily." 

If the economic crisis is sure to become unbearable, and if American military intervention 
is its resounding means of coercion, it can be assumed that America will seek other means to 
alleviate its economic crisis. The obvious thing would be negotiations that would induce both 
belligerents to make concessions in the interests of America. If England were to be prepared, 
under the joint pressure of America and our blockade, to open to circulation all those articles 
which, according to the London Declaration of 1909, may not be declared as contraband, the 
danger of our economic ruin would be eliminated in most respects. So England would lose its 
main weapon. 
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In this case it would be justified on our part to waive the continuation of the blockade in return. 
The blockade would have given us an extraordinary word. On our side, the other measures 
envisaged by the Admiral's staff, through which America is not directly affected, remain 
available against England, and the submarines will again be free for purely military use against 
enemy warships. 

The London Declaration has not been ratified, but has been signed by all the major 
powers in question, so its content has been recognized as a right. In this case France would have 
to be induced to follow England's behavior, so that the shipping of French cruisers approved by 
England is not prevented. Such an accommodating behavior on our part, perceiving the interests 
of the neutrals, would be likely to make our approach appear justified in the case of the neutrals 
and would perhaps induce them to jointly influence England. 


8. Implementation of the blockade. 


The type of implementation is given by the importance of the individual ports listed 
under 1. 

A. Thames. The most obvious thing would be to station a submarine in front of the 
Queens Channel, which would also have to monitor the entrance to the Thames from the north. 
However, this contradicts the fact that the British, in anticipation of such an attack, will with a 
high probability protect the Thames entrances open to trade by means of mine barriers placed 
across them. This point of view also makes mining operations from Zeebrugge against the 
Thames estuary appear questionable. 

As all trade from England is compelled to steer south along the English coast, the Thames 
- as far as northern traffic is concerned - must be blocked on the coast between Farn Island and 
the Tyne. Neither own nor foreign mines are to be expected here, the submarine has ample 
freedom of movement, and trade to Nemcastle and Hull is controlled at the same time as the 
Thames trade. Against the Thames trade coming from the canal, a submarine must be stationed 
between Cape de la Hague and St. Albans Head, which at the same time controls the trade to 
Southampton.-” 
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B. Bristol Channel. Another submarine is also to be stationed in the Bristol Channel. 

C. Irish Channel. Another submarine is also to be stationed in the Irish Channel. 

If the English trade routes shift, perhaps to Scotland or Ireland, or if the steamboat route 
along the English coast is abandoned, the blockade stations would have to cope with this. 

Most obediently, I ask that the distribution not be regarded as final. 


9. Time to start. 


The number of submarines allowed the blockade to begin at the end of January. As long 
as winter lasts, one must of course expect larger buildings in the occupation of the individual 
stations than in summer. 

The start also depends on the point in time at which the Imperial Naval Office will have 
carried out the modification of the torpedo armament for the older torpedoes destined for the 
trade war. 

This point in time is not known here. It is to be expected that a non-scheduled search for 
the shipyard and thus a temporary restriction on the free availability of the boats will be 
necessary. It is considered advisable not to start bombarding the steamers immediately after the 
deadline to be set has expired, since then the attention will be particularly sharp everywhere. If 
you wait a few days, the attention will wane, the newspapers will begin to mock our actions, and 
the public will be all the more unpleasantly surprised by the loss of the first ships. 

The rule that the blockade must take effect immediately upon its announcement does not 
apply here, since the blockade stations should not be kept permanently busy anyway. During the 
blockade, too, it will be advisable to move the individual stations unevenly at different times so 
that the whole trade is not warned by an attack at one point. Attacks at different points at 
different times must keep trade in a constant state of uncertainty. 

A previous transfer of submarines to Zeebrugge is not recommended; Zeebrugge will also 
only have to be called in an emergency. England will undoubtedly put in place a strong blockade 
which can be carried out with the water conditions there, and will impede traffic in the vicinity of 
this port by means of mines, submarine traps, etc. 
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Even the arrival of submarines, which has become known, seems to have prompted England to 
take extensive measures of this kind. 


10. English blockade of the Baltic ports. 


Most of the Baltic Sea ports have a strip of shallow water in front of the entrance with 
gradually increasing water depth, which is not usable for submarines. Where this is the case, 
traders can first follow the coast for a while and then head for the high seas at any point. 

Furthermore, the current-free Baltic Sea allows extensive use of the defense nets under 
construction, possibly also nets with mines to protect the entrances. The blockade in particular 
will also give the opportunity to use steamers to lure enemy submarines to such network barriers 
and thereby demolish the English submarines in the Baltic Sea. 

Bauer. 


To the Imperial Command of the High Seas Forces. 
Command of the 
High Seas Forces. 


Gg. 20 
S. M.S. "Frederick the Great", January 1, 1915. 


Top secret! 


With regard to your Excellency's remarks on the submarine blockade, I would like to 
make the following comments. I would like to start by saying that the expression "trade war with 
submarines", which is used repeatedly, can easily lead to a misconception. As I have pointed out 
on previous occasions, the submarine is not suitable for conducting the actual trade war. In my 
opinion, the essential part of the planned procedure with submarines is the declaration of the 
"blockade", which has the consequence that every blockade breaker has sunk in the submarine. 
To 2. a) Attacking submarines. In principle, I approve of the positions proposed in the attached 
memorandum by the commander of the submarines for placement of submarines. As far as the 
number of boats to be added is concerned, it would of course be desirable, especially at the 
beginning of the blockade, to add more than 4 boats. However, in view of the number of boats 
suitable for the blockade and especially because of the unfavorable weather to be expected at this 
time of year, I do not consider this to be feasible.” 
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In my first report on the submarine blockade, I therefore emphasized that the time of year calls 
for an early decision. Unfortunately, the latter has become so drawn out that the beginning of the 
blockade (end of January) almost falls in the worst season. We must therefore either take the 
circumstances into account and be content with less success of the blockade during the winter 
months, until the good season and the gradual increase in our submarines allow a larger number 
of boats to be set up and thus a more intensive blockade activity, or the start of the blockade 
would have to be postponed to the more favorable season. But I would not consider the latter to 
be desirable. After all, the conditions in the case of the submarine blockade are no different in 
this respect than in the old form of the blockade, the effectiveness of which was just as 
dependent on the weather. 

After the experiences with “U5” and “U11” Zeebrugge is not recommended as a base. 
Given the short distance from the English coast, it is to be feared that the enemy will succeed in 
thwarting submarine operations from Zeebrugge. We have to wait for further experiences there. 

b) Contamination of the Humber, Firth of Forth and Cromarty Firth is being prepared for 
the month of January. My views on the relocation of a torpedo boat half-flotilla to Zeebrugge 
and their poor prospects there are recorded in Gg 3551 O of December 23, 1914. 

c) I would only like to comment on the possibility of carrying out a trade war that is to be 
started at the same time by cruisers of the fleet when I have received the preparatory work on it 
that has been promised. I would like to point out, however, that every cruiser withdrawn from the 
fleet - this is especially true of modern cruisers - considerably reduces the prospect of success if 
the fleet is confronted with the enemy. I therefore assume that a return of the ships used in the 
trade war is planned after a certain time and that the own fleet should hold back during this time. 

d) Advances by the high seas: Your Excellency's minutes do not clearly state whether the 
previous supreme directives regarding the deployment and use of the heavy armed forces should 
be broken or whether, contrary to these previous directives, His Majesty allow the fleet to be 
used and fully deployed outside the extended German Bight, as can always be the case with 
advances as far as the English coast.””° 
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The possibility of a battle under unfavorable conditions against considerable loss of power or, 
since the fleet has to be at sea for a second night, its weakening on the march back through 
torpedo boats and submarine attacks, may have to be taken into account. 

If there is to be a change in the previously applicable directives, I ask you to bring about 
a very high level of will. 

e) Air War. In my opinion, the aerial warfare has so far been carried out too sluggishly. 
There are enough airships available for long-distance operations. Later on, the navy may not be 
spared the accusation of negligent conduct of the air war. I therefore ask that we free ourselves 
from the leadership of the army and give England up for long-distance undertakings. Otherwise 
it is to be feared that our airships will be destroyed in their halls by the enemy planes before they 
can take action. 

To 3. The instructions for keeping the submarines ready for the blockade at the end of 
January 1915 have been given. 

I am enclosing a memorandum of the submarine leader, which has been submitted to me 
and which contains very noteworthy points of view. In particular, it cannot be dismissed out of 
hand that the pressure of the submarine blockade on the neutral trade of the United States can 
ease our supply without our own effort; It will be up to our foreign representation to take action 
here as soon as possible. It seems to me to be doubtful whether the sensitivity of Italy is to be 
assessed as so decisive that the submarine blockade must therefore fail. Italy will hardly suffer 
any damage to its own ships and crews from the submarine blockade and will therefore not feel it 
as directly as the Nordic countries. Your Excellency himself does not, however, rate the danger 
threatening us very highly. 

v. Ingenohl. 


To the Chief of the Admiralty's Staff, Grand Headquarters. To the Admiralty Staff of the 
Navy, Berlin.””’ 
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Appendix 19. 


Elaboration by the Heidelberg economist Professor Dr. Levy for the Admiralty on the 
economic England's position in the event of a blockade. 


Berlin, January 10, 1915. 
The economic cage of England in the event of the blockade. 


England has for a long time been able, as an island country and at the same time as a 
country with a small inland area, and in its previous capacity as the main intermediary of 
international trade, to make all goods it needed from abroad relatively quickly available for 
domestic consumption. The consequence of this has been that it too; in all those goods which it 
does not produce or produces only to a small extent, whether in foodstuffs or in raw materials of 
an industrial nature, it does not tend to accumulate stocks for a long period of time; a special 
world economic advantage of England was just seen in the fact that it was able to draw these 
supplies “from hand to mouth”, so to speak. 

This “advantage”, however, has already been described in peacetime and especially in the 
last decade by eminent English personalities as a source of great disadvantages for England in a 
naval war. The parliamentary committee on the "Supply of England with Food and Raw 
Materials in the Event of War", which met in 1908, stated: that for wheat the regular supplies in 
September are sufficient for a maximum of 17 weeks, but that the supply is temporarily limited 
to a supply of only 6 go back up to 7 weeks; for iron ore the average supply is | to 2 months, for 
sugar 3 months; in the case of cotton in the ports of Liverpool there would usually be six months' 
supply, but in the factories there would only be stocks of about five weeks; The stocks of wool 
are sufficient for 2 to 3 months; in the case of imported meat, and especially frozen meat, the 
consumption of which alone accounted for two thirds of meat consumption in London, the 
import stocks were to be estimated as sufficient for one month. - The effect of this precautionary 
measure, which was inadequate from the point of view of war, was immediately shown in this 
war. 
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After the cessation of German, French and Russian sugar exports to England and in connection 
with our acts of arms at sea, sugar prices doubled, sometimes threefold, even if the English 
government succeeded after some time in controlling the shortage for the time being by making 
its own purchases. But the situation is similar today with grain prices. The wheat price, which 
averaged 31 sh 2d per quarter in 1913, rose on December 23rd for the best variety to 53 sh 6d, Le. 
by about 100 market per ton. This increase is due to the postponement of grain exports on the 
world market, namely above all to the stronger demands that are made on the North American 
market by those countries that have hitherto obtained grain from the Danube countries and 
southern Russia. If England at the moment had ample supplies for months, then surely - even if 
one does not ignore the moment of speculation - the price would not reach this level today; rather, 
this can be explained by an actual scarcity. If one considers that Chamberlain's proposal of 1 sh 
duty per quarter was rejected as a burden on consumption to begin with, one can imagine what 
the current increase of 22 times this amount means. 

As important as the food problem is for England in this context, it is by no means the 
only worry that threatens from the blockade. While in Germany the products of their own 
agriculture and industry are still largely exchanged with one another, the English economy is 
based almost on the exchange of domestic industrial products for foreign raw materials and 
goods. So it happens that today in England only 11.9 per cent of all employed people work in 
agriculture (here 35.2 percent), on the other hand 44.8 percent on industry and 21.1 v.9. (with us 
only 12.4 percent) are allotted to trade and traffic. A much larger percentage of all working 
people than in Germany are therefore directly or indirectly interested in trade with foreign 
countries and are affected by any export restriction. In this connection, however, it is most 
noteworthy that England's foreign trade is already suffering considerably from the war. The 
decrease in imports compared to the previous year amounted to 18.2 percent in November. H., of 
the export 45%, that is as much as the corresponding decrease in the month of August 1914, Le. 
at the time of the general initial confusion, the settlement of which was expected in English 
business circles at that time a strong revival of exports.””” 
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But not only the sale of goods abroad, but also domestic production in England would be 
severely affected by a blockade, and this would result in that England would not even be in a 
position, as it was at the time of the continental blockade, to continue producing the same 
quantities as before for domestic needs, either alone or in reserve. England does not produce the 
sugar that the large English jam and chocolate industry needs as a raw material, it does not 
produce aniline dyes for its textile industry, a range of chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
but above all potash for agriculture and ferro-manganese for industry, must be obtained from 
abroad; but since it cannot be prevented that these products from Germany come to England via 
a neutral country, only the blockade is the means of effectively isolating English industry from 
its raw material sources. England also purchases raw materials from abroad, which it produces 
itself, but not in the quantities required for the processing industry. England particularly needs 
the Spanish and Nordic iron ores, which are superior to the English iron ores; About 50 percent 
of today's English pig iron production is made from foreign ores. England would, of course, be 
hit hardest by a shortage of cotton, because the cotton industry occupies the pre-eminent place 
within the entire English industry. 

The barrier would have to weigh particularly heavily on England because it has primarily 
tailored its production of industrial goods to the manufacture of high-quality finished goods. It is 
well known that every stagnation in sales - as can be observed in every declining economy - hits 
the finished industry harder than raw production and semi-finished products. Because finished 
production is closest to consumption and is most likely to feel its restriction, while the raw 
materials that are mined - such as coal or iron ore - do not need to be produced for immediate 
sales and their current requirements and can withstand reshuffling economically and technically 
better. But it is precisely through the restriction of finished manufacturing that the workers in 
England would be affected first and foremost, because the higher the quality of the goods, the 
more important are the labor necessary for their production. 

The above-mentioned English report is well aware of the dangers of a blockade for the 
reasons given here. Only the power of the English fleet, so it says in the final report,” 
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could save from economic ruin through the blockade. If this position of power were to be shaken, 
it could not be expected that England would have sufficient economic strength to hold out: "On 
the contrary, in this case there would be a serious shortage of supplies from abroad, and if this 
shortage occurred at a time of the year, if our main stock of domestic wheat and other cereals and 
foodstuffs were used up, the failure would not only result in a sharp rise in prices, which in turn 
would lead to violent panic, but there would be such a hardship that our country could no longer 
wage the war. " (page 44 of the report.) 

However, when asked how long England would attempt to withstand such an attack and 
its consequences, it is remarkable that the same report expressly points out that England of today 
is no longer the England of continental barriers. Even though the situation of the working class in 
England at that time would have been much worse than it is today, they would have been more 
resistant to rising prices, while one should not expect that the present-day population would, so 
to speak, be under the automatic compulsion of the conditions "to the way of life of that time," 
not een able to return to the living conditions that would have prevailed during the Crimean 
War”. 
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Appendix 20. 


Letter from Professor EBlen from the Berlin School of Commerce to the Admiralty about 
the supply of food to England. 


Berlin, January 13, 1915. 


Great Britain imported wheat from Argentina: 


in 1911 1912 1913 
Mill. Hundred-weights. 14.87 18.92 14.80 
Percent of total imports. IS 15 12 


In addition, in 1912 came from Argentina to Great Britain. 28.8 million hundred-weights 
maize out of 43.9 million hundred-weights total import. 

The Argentine wheat harvest takes place in December. It turned out well this year in 
contrast to all other supply countries in Great Britain. 

Export begins at the end of January, so that the first deliveries generally arrive in England 
at the end of February; it usually reaches its peak in March. 

Since the Indian, Australian and Russian grain imports will cease this year, it is to be 
expected that imports from Argentina will begin very early. In addition, there will be constant 
imports from the United States, since relatively little grain has been exported from there so far. 

The stocks in England are likely to be lower than in other years and only last for 6, at 
most 8 weeks. 

It should also be noted that Great Britain is also dependent on imports for about half of its 
meat supplies. However, if this importation were prevented, the domestic livestock could be 
slaughtered more severely; but this has certainly already happened to some extent up to now.” 
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Appendix 21. 


Letter from the director of the discount company, Mr. Arbig, to the admiralty about the 
likely impact of a submarine blockade on English economic life. 


Berlin W 8, January 16, 1915. 


You asked me whether a blockade of the English coast would have any influence and 
possibly what influence on the economic situation in England. 

In assessing this question, one must first of all bring to the fore the fact that England is 
very heavily dependent on the importation of the most important agricultural products used to 
feed the people. While Germany produces a very considerable part of the bread-grain and meat 
necessary for the people's nourishment itself and is completely independent with regard to the 
supply of potatoes, in England the great majority of this food has to be imported from abroad. 

The foregoing circumstance shows sufficiently that England is dependent on the 
undisturbed operation of fine shipping, in which the ports on the west coast play the main role. 

With regard to the building materials which England needs for the continuation of fine 
industrial activity, England is in the same position as Germany, for, like us, it must import these 
raw materials from overseas countries, and a disturbance in shipping must therefore sooner or 
later be the same Have an effect, as is the case with us. 

It is difficult to assume that there was a very extensive accumulation of foodstuffs and 
raw products in England, for the English people have become so conservative in their habits 
through the long peace and the firmly rooted conviction of the military inaccessibility of the 
country that the slightest disturbance in them Habits of the saturated existences of the City of 
London, who were only used to making money, already in peacetime seemed almost as if a 
world crisis was approaching.” 
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Of course, a blockade of the two shipping lanes leading to Liverpool would not be 
enough to prevent supplies to England. To what extent the difficult question of the completeness 
of a blockade on the English coast, which is based on international legal principles, can be 
resolved, I leave open. But if it could be resolved, it would be the only thing that, to my 
knowledge of the country and people in England, would cause a tremendous change in the mood 
of the English people. The impression that cutting off supplies would make to the circles in 
England suddenly aroused by their habits could hardly be overlooked, for one must not forget 
that the vast majority of the people who represent the English wealth and the English 
intelligentsia only feels the war on his own body when he is prevented from satisfying his fine 
habits. 

The English are pleased to see the number of ships leaving and calling at the west coast 
of England each week, and in the face of these facts they cannot, without some justification, take 
the position that they will endure the war for years. I am firmly convinced that the whole theory 
of this point of view will collapse if a disturbance can be brought into the regularity of this 
shipping traffic. But this disturbance must be a sensitive one. 

The fact that in the event of a rise in insurance premiums resulting from such a disruption 
the government could take on the insurance risk in some form itself will, if at all, only be able to 
hold out the effect I have assumed for a short time, because the assumption of the war risk the 
government creates neither ships nor people who enter the physical dangers caused by a 
blockade. 

Of course, if shipping to England is stopped, a strong resentment will first take hold in 
America, because there, too, the character of the world is usually judged primarily according to 
the opportunities for making money. But since America would hardly dare to enter into a 
military conflict with us, I am inclined to contest that in America, too, an effective interruption 
of shipping traffic with England could bring about a change in mood, which is based on the 
desire to see the war ended as soon as possible.*** 
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As long as America sees that England can get everything from him, while Germany is 
slowly being "starved", the mood in America will not be friendly for us, because they would like 
to get rid of an unpleasant competitor there, too, at the present opportunity, but with whom they 
will easily make a deal again as soon as it is seen that we too have an effective weapon in our 
hands against England. 

After all, I can only sum up my judgment by saying that the most effective means of 
affecting the British economically will lie in a sensitive disruption of English shipping across the 
Atlantic Ocean. The English firmly believe that they can ruin us economically by cutting off 
supplies, and in my opinion it would be a grave mistake if we did not try everything on our part 
to try by a similar means to open the English to the possibility of the same fate for them is 
imminent. 


Appendix 22. 


Message from Rear Admiral Behncke (Admiral Staff Berlin) of January 15, 1915 to the 
Chief of Admiral Staff. 


Director Ullner from the discount company reported the following yesterday: 

1. A relative of his, the Dutchman, who had close ties to Dutch government circles, had 
recently told him that people in Holland did not understand why we did not use the submarine 
blockade, which was definitely a means of crushing England. 

2. In Sweden, too, in the case of the recent presence of personalities with ties to official 
circles, he celebrated the U-boat interview with Admiral v. Tirpitz has been addressed. Here, too, 
he was told that our actions with submarines are being impatiently awaited and that they cannot 
explain why we were still hesitating. At the end of January, when the Argentine wheat imports 
begin, the best time is.°*° 
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Appendix 23. 


From a letter from General Director Ballin to Admiral v. Chapel. 
"Hamburg, January 21, 1915. 


.... In the meantime the British Government has resorted to such common means in its 
war activities that any disputes on our part would be weakness, and finally the cordoning off of 
Germany and the neutral countries is taking on a form which, in view of our insufficient supply 
of grain and raw materials, is a great danger to us represents us. 

Each and every one of these reasons indicates that we should leave no stone unturned in 
order to exert the appropriate counter-pressure on England on our part. The totality of these 
reasons is so serious that even measures against England, which under certain circumstances 
could lead us into difficulties with neutral countries, should not be omitted. If we do not succeed 
in exerting a strong pressure on England, we will not come to the satisfactory end of this 
murderous war that is desired soon. That is why I am in favor of the most brutal implementation 
of a submarine blockade ... "°° 
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Appendix 24. 


Two letters from professors at the University of Berlin on the following memorandum. 


Berlin-Griinewald, January 26, 1915. 
Luciusstrasse 9. 


To the chief of the High Seas Fleet. 
Your Excellency 


I ask you to kindly take note of the following memorandum. The very unsatisfactory results of 
the statistics of our grain stores have convinced me that it is high time to break through the trade 
barrier imposed on us by England in retaliation, to ruthlessly wrestle England down by the same 
means that it uses against us; that means blocking and destruction of the means of maintenance. 

The British statistics reported in the memorandum make it highly probable that the 
destruction of the now overcrowded warehouses in the English ports, especially London, and the 
disruption of supplies by blockade of submarines would compel our most dangerous enemy to 
give in within a few weeks. 

The same memorandum will be sent to the Reich Chancellor and the Chief of the 
Admiralty's staff tomorrow with a letter signed by a number of distinguished men. 

Since I did not want to waste any time, I believed I could send your Excellency the only 
copy of the memorandum that was currently available to me. 

Your Excellency 

most respectable devoted 
Sering, 
Professor at the University of Berlin, Go. Government Council.”*’ 
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Berlin, January 26, 1915. 


Your Excellency 
we ask you to take note of the attached memorandum on breaking through the trade barriers that 
the English government has valued against Germany. With us, large sections of the population 
feel that it is an economic and warlike necessity that all available means are used to destroy the 
plan, which is contrary to international law, to starve the German people by way of retaliation. 

Your Excellency 

most deferential 

Sering, Triepel, v. Wilamowigtz-M6llendorf, Kahl, 
Otto v. Gierke, Schiemann, v. Harnack, v. Schmoller. 


To the Lord Chancellor. 
Chief of the Admiralty's Staff of the Navy.”*® 
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Memorandum on breaking the trade barrier against Germany. 


I. The trade ban imposed on us by England and the interruption of land traffic across the 
Often and Western borders did little to disturb the German economy in the first half of the war; 
for industry adapted itself to the demands of war with great flexibility, and agriculture was able 
to satisfy the need for food in abundance. But an import of food to the value of 11 billion marks 
net, of fodder and fertilizers for around | billion marks, can be just as little covered as the 
increased import of industrial raw materials to the value of 3.5 billion marks. The disruptive 
effects of the trade ban will be very sensitive in the second six months, but will become even 
more severe in a third and especially fourth six months of the war. 

This has been set out in a special memorandum for the food supply. 

We must therefore not try our means of resuming imports during the war, albeit to a 
limited extent. From this point of view, the establishment of good political relations with 
Romania and the binding of our supplies of coal and chemicals, which are indispensable there, to 
counter-supplies of food, appear to be urgently desired. Even if the Romanian harvest was not 
exactly cheap (see the appendix), a lot of grain can be obtained from southern Russia and 
Bulgaria via Romania. In the event of a separate peace with Russia, a subsidiary agreement 
would have to be reached which would secure large quantities of rye and wheat, especially 
barley and oats, at a fixed, albeit high price. 

The most important thing, however, is to break the British trade barrier. As the 
negotiations between the United States and England have clearly shown, the importation of food 
and feed by sea will not be enforced otherwise than by means of determined retaliation. It 
therefore appears as an urgent requirement of our national economy and as a prerequisite for 
holding out the war for a longer period of time. 

II. The English national economy is based entirely on the exchange of industrial goods, 
capital, and freight for foreign foodstuffs and raw materials. Highly developed shipping makes it 
possible, and the desire to save interest, makes it appear economical to get by with relatively 
small supplies, to live hand-to-mouth.”” 
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The English wheat harvest is only sufficient on average to cover 22 per cent of the annual 
requirement, around four fifths are imported - half on fixed steamboat lines and half on tramp 
ships - and one trusts so much in the constancy of this inflow, that as soon as one's own harvest 
has been used up, the entire supplies are usually only sufficient for 6 to 8 weeks in peacetime. In 
"first hand", i.e. in the storage facilities of the dock companies and the importers, stocks are then 
kept for 3 to 4 weeks, often less, in the mills for 3 to 5 weeks, while the bakers are usually only 
supplied for 7 to 10 days. These important findings were made in 1905 by a royal commission 
through questioning of experts and published in a report “Supply of food and raw material in 
time of war”. According to the same source, the external meat supply is 45 percent of 
consumption. The particularly important stocks of frozen meat in London and Liverpool hardly 
exceed a month's requirement. The indispensable foreign iron ore is generally sufficient for 1 to 
2 months, the foreign wool (75 per cent of the total requirement) for 2 to 3 months, the sugar 
supply for 3 months. On the other hand, cotton is usually stored for 6 months in the ports of 
Liverpool and for 5 weeks in the factories. Lumber (boards and battens) is alternately stored in 
the Port of London for 2 to 8 months. The quantities of petroleum tend to last for 6 months and 
longer. 

From the foregoing it is evident how easily the British economy is vulnerable, namely the 
feeding of the population requires uninterrupted navigation. 

The aforementioned report concludes by saying, “If things reached a point where our 
navy could no longer prevent an organized attack on our trade, it would no longer be the case 
that we could obtain our means of subsistence without substantial diminution, or that a real 
famine is not to be feared. On the contrary, in this case there would be a serious shortage of 
supplies from abroad, and if this shortage came at a time of the year when our main stocks of 
domestic wheat and other cereals and foodstuffs had been used up, as a result of the failure, not 
only would there be a sharp rise in prices, which in turn would lead to violent panic, but there 
would also be such a hardship that our country could no longer wage the war."*"° 
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We have two means at our disposal to retaliate against the attempt to starve the German 
people, to force England to lift the trade ban and to crush the author of the present world war: the 
submarine blockade and the destruction of the supplies in the port areas especially in London, by 
airships. 

Both measures complement each other. The first has a more lasting effect, the second 
stronger and faster. 

The timing for both attacks now seems propitious; but not much time can be lost either. 

The main foods are mostly depleted in January each year. Since the outbreak of the war, 
however, relatively large stocks have been imported. According to the information from the 
International Agricultural Institute in Rome of December 1914, 1000 quintals (100 kg) of wheat 
(excluding flour) each were received in Great Britain and Ireland. 


1914 1913 1908 to 1912 
average 

August to October. . 16126 13702 13 781 
average per month. . 5342 4564 4 593 
August Ist to July 31st 
an average of the month. . - 4215 4317 
Year in total. - 50 575 51 809 
Harvest day 16981 15431 16 081 


However, the increased imports during the war are offset by increased exports (for the 
troops). 

The re-export of foreign wheat was from August to October 1914: 144,000 quintals 
against 19,700 in the previous year and 37,500 in the same months from 1908 to 1912. Including 
the grain-converted wheat flour, the wheat export in the one month, October 1914, was 219 000 
quintals against 90,000 in the previous year. 

If one assumes that the supply in the second quarter of the war was operated with the 
same energy as in the first - and this was the case according to newspaper reports - then for the 6 
months from August to the end of January there would be an additional supply of 4.8, after 
deducting the additional import of 4.1 million quintals, i.e. the increased accumulation of about 
7 of an average monthly requirement for wheat and wheat flour"! 
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The resilience of the British economy has only been slightly increased by the increased 
imports. 
This can also be seen in the inventory statistics. The stocks in warehouses and ports, 
excluding rail and ship loads, were: 
End of November 1914 1913 


1000 dz 
Wheat 1426 1026 
Barley 81 42 
For oats and maize, the visible stocks were even considerably lower than in the previous 
year: 
Oats ... 19 56 
Corn ... 365 1574 


This is also confirmed by the import statistics. Imports of oats and maize for the period 
up to October 1914 (the news does not go any further) fell significantly short of the previous 
years. 

After all, the supply of feed is probably not an abundant one, the one with bread grain is 
enough for 6 to 8 weeks instead of 9 to 11 weeks. 

It also emerges that almost % of the grain supply of a month of war is to be assumed in 
the warehouses of the harbor areas, not counting the ships that have not yet been unloaded. In 
addition, there are huge stocks of petroleum, wood, wool, cotton, meat, etc. 

The port of London is now overcrowded. “All available workers are employed to build 
new storage sheds and to store the unprecedented amount of goods, the main work now being the 
unloading of the wool, as little wool was imported from Australia during the cruiser Emden. 
Large quantities are now arriving. 160,000 bales will be offered at the next monthly auction. The 
authority expects the situation to have improved considerably by the end of January. ’(Report 
from Reuter's office, London, January 13, 1915.) 

An air raid on the warehouses, ships, and lighters would destroy immense values in a 
short time. One also counts on it. After the last zeppelin raid on Yarmouth, insurance for goods 
in the London docks against air raids reached 10 per cent (London, January 23, T.R. of January 
24, 1915.) 
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If the overcrowding of the Port of London calls for a swift attack, another consideration is 
the early declaration of the blockade of the English Isles. The strong imports of wheat during the 
first six months of the war came predominantly from the Atlantic part of the United States, 
which, in contrast to Canada, enjoyed a rich harvest and had to fill in the supplies from the Black 
Sea. But North American supplies will soon run out. The imports from Argentina take place in 
February and March, while those from India do not begin until May. Argentina, however, has a 
poor harvest; one reckons on an export of 3% to 4 million tons of wheat, and we must try to 
secure a large share of it, since if we continue to deny the Russian supplies, the Romanian 
supplies will only flow sparsely, and we will be in short supply will enter the new crop year 
without supplies. 

On the other hand, cutting off supplies from Argentina would hit England particularly 
hard. The prices for wheat (1), bread, sugar, etc. are already very high, because the reduction in 
shipping space due to the British troop transports and the elimination of the German shipping 
company have increased the freight by 300 to 400 per cent, the high insurance premiums and all 
of them European exporting countries are no longer available as suppliers. 

The above-mentioned report of the Royal Commission of 1905 expressly points out how 
much less resistant England of today is to severe inflation than at the time of the continental 
blockade; Although the situation of the working gap has improved a lot since then, one should 
not expect that today's population, under the automatic compulsion of circumstances, will return 
to "the way of life of that time, not even to the living conditions that prevailed during the 
Crimean War could". 

Il. The next goal of the blockade 1s to lift the ban on food and feed that has been 
imposed on our non-armed population. It is completely undisputed that such a ban violates 
international law. 


1) The price of wheat stood at around 160 marks per ton in December 1913, in December 
1914 between 216 and 224 marks, and in mid-January 1915 at 264 marks, and is now higher than 
the Berlin maximum prices.” 
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When France, contrary to its previous unchangeable practice, announced in the war with China 
in 1885 its intention to treat rice as a contraband because of its importance for the feeding of the 
Chinese people and army, the British government protested against it; however, the issue was 
never resolved because of the rapid end of the war. 

But when, at the beginning of the Japanese war, Russia included foodstuffs and fodder 
such as rice, oil cake, and grain on the list of absolute contraband, the powers, especially 
England and the North American Union, protested strongly, and Russia had to give way. 

Now, while foods have not been explicitly declared to be absolute contraband, the 
Western powers are actually treating them as such by applying the theory of uniform ripeness to 
them. That is why not a single grain came into Germany across the Atlantic Ocean during the 
war, yes, with brutal openness the starvation of our population is presented as the aim of the war. 
For this purpose the trade of the neutrals has been brought under British control without a 
blockade over the German ports having been declared, let alone maintained. 

Should we therefore violate the practice of international law by way of retaliation, for 
example by air raids on unfortified and militarily undefended ports such as Liverpool, England 
would have its right to complain about it. 

From the point of view of international law, however, a submarine blockade appears 
impeccable; Since the London Declaration on the Law of Sea War of 1909 has not been ratified, 
there is only one formally established and recognized principle of the blockade: that of 
effectiveness. As the Paris Declaration of the Law of the Sea of 1856 expresses it, the blockade 
must be maintained by an armed force which is sufficient to really prevent (réellement) the 
attack on the enemy coast. This effectiveness can be achieved. The United States, however, has 
not even acceded to the Paris Declaration, and according to its repeatedly officially stated view, 
the only requirement for the effectiveness of a blockade is that the blockade squadron be 
sufficient to make entry and exit hazardous. If the blockade were breached, it would also mainly 
involve British ships that have already fallen to us without a formal blockade. Blockade of 
submarines no more severe than the contamination of the open sea with mines caused by 
England. 
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A measure that, combined with a warning to neutral shipping, amounts to a fictitious blockade 
and means the blocking of a free sea. If the neutrals put up with this and other serious violations 
of international law by England, they will have to accept the German defensive blow. You will 
have all the less reason and inclination to oppose it if the blockade is only aimed at forcing 
England to give up its illegal contraband practice and will cease as soon as this is achieved; 
because with such an approach Germany is simultaneously defending the good rights of the 
neutrals themselves. 

Humanitarian concerns about the perhaps inevitable hardship resulting from the 
destruction of the blockade breakers must recede in the thought of the gravity and cruelty of the 
sacrifices that England is willing to inflict on our own people. It should also not be omitted to 
point out in public that six German merchant steamers have disappeared without a trace in the 
Baltic Sea and that in all probability fell victim to the English submarines that crept there. 


Sering, Triepel, 
Professor of Political Science Professor of Law 
at the University of Berlin.” 
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Appendix 25. 


Collection of German newspaper voices from December 1914 to January 1915 about the 
submarine war. 


From a review of the Wiegand interview in the "Frankfurter Zeitung" on December 22, 1914. 


Individual sheets see in these statements of the State Secretary of the Imperial Naval 
Office the announcement of very specific plans of our naval command for the further conduct of 
the war against England. They even aim, as the "Kreuzzeitung*" notes, to put it briefly, at an 
effective blockade of all of England, to be carried out essentially by means of the submarines. 
Admiral v. Tirpitz for even more effective than an invasion of England with zeppelin airships. 
These openings are highly significant. The German public probably suspected that our 
authoritative agencies had an answer at hand for the question of how we could get to England's 
lifeblood. All sorts of guesses were made. But if some of these appeared quite fantastic, then this 
will be borne out by the plan of Admiral v. Tirpitz cannot say. It is precisely in the fact that the 
State Secretary did not hesitate to reveal his intentions to the public so unreservedly that we see a 
guarantee that he is completely sure of his cause. This sheds new light on the fighting in North 
Flanders. As soon as the English noticed that we were dealing with the Channel coast, they did 
everything possible to drive us from there and also used their otherwise carefully spared fleet for 
this purpose. They have not yet succeeded in doing this. In Ostend we have the port, which is 
used as a base for Mr. Tirpitz designated submarine undertakings: we will hold it, and as soon as 
our fleet management considers the time has come, we will carry out the war of blockade with 
the determination and ruthlessness that precedes any military success. 

The “Deutsche Tageszeitung’” hoped as determinedly as urgently “that the State 
Secretary's statements were an announcement of great importance, namely the announcement of 
a German trade war with England that would be waged with submarines.~”° 


*New Prussian News, printed in Berlin 
tGerman daily news, printed in Berlin 
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Therein an extremely effective means was given in the struggle for our existence imposed on us 
by Great Britain, because it was actually about our existence, which England seemed determined 
to undermine by a hunger war. Let this famine war waged by England be used by Great Britain 
since the beginning of the war to keep the French at their side and to arouse in them the idea that 
it doesn’t matter what France and its people are now suffering because they are going to suffer 
after this period of severe trials England would be amply compensated. Precisely because the 
French now believe in it, it would be particularly salutary and useful to quickly and ruthlessly 
destroy the nimbus of Britain's inviolability, which France and its fine allies believe to be a 
reality. Compared to the behavior of England, which overturned all international and 
international agreements through the North Sea barrier, concerns about international law against 
a trade war with submarines have long since ceased to be an issue ”’. 


From the "Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten" of December 23, 1914 No. 354. 
The remarks of Mr. Tirpitz on contemporary history. 


The organizer of the German fleet, the careful keeper of the offensive and death-defying 
spirit that lives in it, Mr. Tirpitz, has given an American journalist comments on the history of 
the present that cannot fail to have an effect here and especially over there on the other side of 
the ocean. This man is not only the bearer of the highest dignity in our navy, but also a statesman 
of qualities, whose gaze spans the world and recognizes the connections of political life. What he 
said will be heard everywhere with respect, but in England with feelings that are fatally mixed up 
with crunching anger and grave apprehension. 

On the Thames it was believed that the specter of starvation would bring Germany to its 
knees .... Now the Grand Admiral of the German fleet, a man who, when he speaks, carefully 
weighs his words and all possibilities, has made it public explains: "We Germans can, if we want, 
play the same game, encircle England, torpedo every English ship and every ship of its allies, 
and thereby cut off the greater part of the fine supply of food to the country." He added that we 
are on submarines of larger types to be superior to the enemy. 
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.... England would ... in a few weeks' time be on the verge of starvation if it could succeed 
in cutting off its food supply. The country's exaggeratedly rapid industrialization and the 
frivolous conversion of large stretches into parks and pastureland make England a slave to 
unhindered imports. And now Tirpitz says, not just anyone, that we have the means to destroy 
England with our own weapon. Why, one has to ask loudly and louder - why do we shy away 
from using the weapon? Out of humanity against England? .... reasons of international law? But 
has not England trampled every paragraph of this right? If it has closed the North Sea without 
regard to the neutrals, it has chosen the most ingenious means to organize the hunger war against 
them as well, it follows the old plan, through the misery that is inflicted on the other peoples, to 
its own money fill, we no longer have any concerns under international law against a trade war 
with submarines, against the declaration of a part of the Atlantic Ocean as a war zone: every 
merchant ship approaching England will be destroyed, like England no merchant ship near the 
German coasts tolerates. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Let it not be that the neutral 
powers, America first, finally stand up against the enslavement by England and demand the 
liberation of the North Sea! 

And undoubtedly, Mr. Tirpitz directed the tip of his notes on contemporary history to 
America. One should also hear it over there from a sensitive mouth that all of Germany sees the 
originator of this terrible war only in England, in this dictator who cuts the throat of anyone who 
might get in his way. A people whose history and growth are based on "piracy, violence on water 
and on land and robbery in all parts of the world", a people who have their wars waged by 
mercenaries, who hold football competitions and races with equanimity, while German women 
and mothers do their best give up and cry. A people who betray their own race, who only live for 
the profit of the moment and who do not recognize the terrible problems that the future of the 
white race will soon pose when Asia and the yellow race wake up to the drum roll of Japan. But 
will and can the United States watch developments indifferently? "Inexplicable," said Mr v. 
Tirpitz, “he will remain indifferent to America's events in the Far East.” Inexplicable - because 
the inscription, once composed by Admiral Togo, rises gloomily above the gate of what is to 
come. 
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“The next war will be a general war in Europe, then comes the great war between my Race and 
the whites.” But then the first enemy to be invaded by the new Asia will be America. 

And the leader and organizer of the German naval power said one more thing: "We are 
ready to fight the war to the knife." That sounds different than what the rumor of the longing for 
peace of the leading rulers in Germany keeps whispering in our enemies' ears. And that's how it 
should sound. And the resolve to persevere will become doubly firm when the first expert in 
Germany and probably the world freely and openly declares that we have the strength and the 
tools to force the unassailable England to the ground! 


Article in the "Berliner Tageblatt" of January 2, 1915 by L. Perfius, Kapitan zur See 
Retired. 
The submarine as a commercial destroyer. 


Grand Admiral v. Tirpitz made hints to the Berlin representative of the “United Press”, 
which represents 700 American newspapers, about a very modern type of trade war he was 
considering. He asked the question: ““What will America say if Germany declares a submarine 
war against all enemy merchant ships? England wants to starve us. We can play the same game 
of encircling England, torpedoing any English ship or subtle ally that approaches any port in 
England or Scotland, and thereby cutting off most of the food supply. Wouldn't that just mean 
measuring England with the same standard with which it measures us?" 

Is it just “thoughts” that the Secretary of State for the Navy expressed, or is there a will to 
carry it out behind them? 

Even those who think humanely, when Great Britain, without feeling the slightest scruple, 
tries to cut off all supplies and endeavors to starve us, will approve of it if the conduct of the war 
goes by the words: "a corsaire, corsaire et demi". Even before the war, England conjured up the 
worst piracy. Churchill announced on March 26th last year that English merchant steamers 
would be armed with artillery even in peacetime in order to be able to (?) Defend themselves in 
war. 
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At that time there was strong opposition even in the English press - admittedly without success - 
because the new measure did not fail to recognize the demand for robbery and murder. It was 
stated in the "Berliner Tageblatt" at the time that if such an armored merchant steamer were to be 
seized by a German warship during a war, the crew would hopefully be pinned to the yardarm 
like criminals. The warfare does not have to refrain from harming private individuals at sea, for 
example. In general, there is often a completely inappropriate contradiction between warfare on 
land and war at sea. In the countryside, the population is often drawn into armed conflict. When 
a place is bombarded, whether by artillery or by bombs from airships and airplanes, the peaceful 
citizens start to suffer. And further, in the country there is no right to prey, at sea British 
selfishness has ensured that this barbaric custom, which perhaps a hundred years ago was 
understandable, is still practiced today. 

What success can one expect from using our submarines as destroyers of enemy trade? It 
is known that our submarines are already active in this field, albeit to a limited extent. On 
November 23 and 26, "U 21" sank the two English steamers "Malachite" and "Primo" near Havre. 
However, this was done by artillery fire, and the crews were able to get to safety in boats from 
the destruction of their ships. In addition to their actual weapon, the torpedo, the newer 
submarines also have small cannons on board, which are set up in sunk mountings, that is, when 
the boat is submerged, the guns are lowered into the interior. In France 6.5 cm rapid loading 
cannons are used, in England 7.6 cm rapid loading cannons, the projectiles of which are 
sufficient to cause considerable damage. Now it will not always be possible to practice this kind 
of destruction by artillery fire. It can, as Mr. Tirpitz said that it would happen that the merchant 
concerned would have to be torpedoed without further ado. For example, if it would be 
dangerous for the submarine to surface due to the presence of warships. But just as I said above, 
just as the population on land cannot always be spared, the crew of a merchant ship will also be 
taken down into the depths one day, when a torpedo hit its target and there was no time to clear 
the lifeboats.”°° 
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However, if this has happened a few times, the merchant sailors will be warned! Your crews will 
prepare accordingly, or else, and that would be the purpose of the procedure, merchant shipping 
would cease entirely in the endangered waters, or at least be restricted. 

It has already been shown that our submarines can hunt enemy merchant ships in the 
Channel. Even further afield, it will not be difficult for them to go. Given the fresh boldness that 
we have already got to know from various of our submarine commanders, there is no doubt that 
they will soon be active in the Atlantic Ocean. These advances are primarily about the range of 
action of the boats. The data on our own boats was never published. It can be assumed, however, 
that the boats have at least the same characteristics as the French or English ones. The newest of 
these can cover 2500 nm at a cruising speed of about 10 knots, and 1700 nm at a cruising speed 
of 14 knots. The distance from our North Sea ports to Dover is 340 nm, and from there a further 
240 nm to the exit of the channel. From Wilhelmshaven around England and Ireland and back to 
the starting point, this tire is about 1700 nm long. Their execution would also be possible for the 
boats. All steamers heading for England from overseas could therefore be intercepted. As stated, 
there are no technical concerns. Mr. v. Tirpitz emphasized in the above-mentioned conversation 
that our newest boats could sail around England and stay on the way for 14 days. Certainly such 
submarine ventures should not be simply imagined. They require up-to-date personnel and 
material. But the successes of our submarine weapons so far justify us to assume that we have 
them. 

Just as the English government declared the North Sea a war zone without giving up any 
concerns under international law, the answer from the German government should also be: “The 
entire English coastal waters and access roads to the ports are considered a war zone. Whichever 
merchant steamer goes there does it at your own risk. "In all likelihood, carrying out the idea of 
our Naval Secretary of State would take us a significant step towards cutting off England's 
lifeblood. Everyone will be happy if the idea were to be put into practice very soon.” 
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From the "Schleswig-Holsteinische Volks-Zeitung" of January 4, 1915 No. 2. 


The submarine success against the "Formidable" will probably make the English clear, 
since Germany has the power to carry out a threat that Tirpitz spoke of in an interview the other 
day. There he declared that Germany could answer England's ruthless war against the neutrals 
and her attempts to starve us by completely closing off the sea by encircling England with 
submarines. If England wants to suppress any supply to Germany, if it ruthlessly declares 
everything destined for Germany to be contraband, then it gives the German Navy the moral 
justification to put every British ship approaching to supply England in one of the English 
learned to handle reckless ways. Since the German submarines are now able to cover more than 
2500 nautical miles in one voyage, and since they have an all-daring crew and an extremely 
skillful officer corps, the future will probably bring a permanent orbit of the English island with 
many submarines which falls victim to every English ship heading for a British port. If this is 
carried out, there will be no more transports of soldiers who are dragged from India, Egypt, 
Canada or Australia to Flanders and northern France, and then there will also be the supply of the 
many military articles and cannons that busy Americans have come to bring today , up, finally it 
won't be too long before the moment arrives when England, which wanted to starve us, itself gets 
to know a famine that Germany is spared thanks to fine forces and the state socialist organization 
that is now breaking into the ground. Even today England is registering quite a tremendous 
increase in prices, although for the time being only the English mines are found which teach the 
peaceful sailor to flee the chalk coast of Albion. 


From the "Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger" from January 15, 1915, 
Ruthless sea campaigns against England. 
Cologne, January 15th. 


The "KG6lInische Zeitung" received statements from esteemed sources recommending that 
we should starve us out of England's war method and draw the inexorable conclusions. 
According to this, for us too, the whole English people must be regarded as the enemy and 
England, where and how we can meet it, treated as belligerent.*>” 
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If the German supply is to be destroyed at any cost, it is not only martial law for us but a duty of 
war to damage the British supply with all means at our disposal. In short, that of Grand Admiral 
v. Tirpitz posed as a possible battle of the submarines must be ruthlessly initiated and carried out. 
And our air fleet, too, should do everything in its power to disrupt English trade. If the English 
merchant fleet is threatened with sinking wherever it comes into the range of our submarines, the 
neutrals on the other side of the Channel would also meet with more respect. Today one cannot 
see over there what one is actually expected to do with them, namely nothing less than giving up 
their neutrality. England now wants to use means to shorten the war. How many human lives 
would perish in the event of Germany's success in starving it is therefore of no importance to him. 
In contrast, we have an even greater interest in shortening the war. Like it or not, we must seek to 
hit England's lifeblood, its merchant fleet. Otherwise the conduct of war at sea has changed with 
the addition of submarines and airships. Even with the mine barrier, one cannot take any account 
of rescue measures. It is sufficient here that the facts are communicated to the parties involved. 
The skippers then have to bear the consequences themselves if they dare to drive through the 
mine area. The announcement that submarines are blocking the English coast would and should 
suffice. If it is also correct that English warships bombed the open port of Dar es Salaam again 
and destroyed the merchant ships located in it, then this is and must be proof for us of how 
England, at bottom line, thinks of our action against its merchant fleet and for customary for 
naval warfare. It goes without saying that we would like to see all unnecessary human sacrifices 
avoided in the interests of humanity, even with the sharpest exploitation of the submarines 


against the English merchant fleet. But it is important to "shorten the war".”°* 
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Appendix 26. 


Note of 7 February 1915 from the British envoy at The Hague to the Dutch Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the sailing of British merchant ships under a neutral flag. 


The Hague, February 7, 1915. 


Minister, 

In response to your request, I have telegraphed Sir Edward Gray to clarify the truth of the 
rumors that British merchant ships have been ordered to fly a neutral flag in order to evade 
submarine attack if necessary. 

In reply I have to reply to Your Excellency that His Majesty's Government has not yet 
made any public announcement of the use; has issued a neutral flag; but this procedure is known 
to be used in practice as a "ruse" with certain restrictions. 

If a merchant ship flies a false flag, the only effect is that the enemy is thereby 
compelled to obey normal war obligations and to ascertain the real nationality of the ship by 
checking before proceeding to take it away or to sink it. 

The following provision is contained in the British Merchant Shipping Act of 1894: 

(1) If anyone uses the British flag and assumes British nationality on board a ship owned 
in whole or in part by persons who are not entitled to own a British ship for the purpose of 
making the ship appear British This ship is subject to the criminal provisions of the above law, 
unless this procedure was carried out for the purpose of escaping being taken away by the enemy 
or by a foreign warship in the exercise of a martial law. 
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It is also stated in the "Instructions for the British Consuls of 1914" that "a ship is subject to 
confiscation if British nationality has been wrongly adopted, except in the event that it was done 
in order to avoid confiscation". 

Since according to this, and according to customary practice, His Majesty's government 
has allowed foreign ships to hoist the British flag in order to avoid being captured, British 
merchant ships are also likely to be entitled to fly a foreign flag for the same purpose, especially 
in waters in which Germany is pledging her has announced that ships, cargo and non-fighting 
crew will be sunk in sight. So if no orders have been given to British merchant ships, they will 
certainly be advised to do so. 

All laws of war and humanity make it a duty of a ship to ascertain its nationality before 
taking away a merchant ship, quite apart from the inhumanity that can be seen in the destruction 
of the ship's crew, the ship and its cargo. 

This obligation is imposed on all civilized nations, and Germany has no right to disregard 
it. 

In bringing the above to the attention of Sir Edward Grey's instructions, I remain, etc. 


Alan Johnstone.” 
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Appendix 27. 


Instruction from the Department of State in Washington to the American Ambassador in 
London on February 10, 1915, to object to the use of neutral flags by British merchant 
ships. 

The State Secretary to the Ambassador W. H. Page. 

(Telegram) 


State Department 
Washington, February 10, 1915. 


The Department was brought to the attention of the German Admiralty's declaration in 
February that the British Government expressly authorized the use of neutral flags on British 
merchant ships on January 31, primarily to prevent them from being recognized by German 
naval forces. The department's attention has also been drawn to press reports that the Lusitania's 
captain, on orders or orders from the British authorities, raised the American flag to avoid 
premature attack by German submarines as his ship approached the British coast. Today's press 
reports also contain an alleged official statement by the Foreign Office defending the use of the 
flag of a neutral country by a belligerent ship in order to avoid capture or attack by an enemy. 

Assuming the foregoing reports are true, the United States Government, in reserving 
future scrutiny of the legality and permissibility of any misuse of the flag of a neutral power for 
the purpose of avoiding its capture, wishes, to draw the attention of His British Majesty 
Administration to the grave consequences for American ships and for American citizens if this 
practice continues. 

The occasional use of the flag of a neutral or hostile state to evade the threat of 
pee uulon or to mislead an approaching enemy, as presented by press reports as a precedent 
and, 
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since it is justified to be considered worthy of support by them, it differs greatly from an explicit 
instruction by a belligerent government to its merchant ships to generally be allowed to fly the 
flag of a neutral power within certain parts of the sea which are presumably haunted by enemy 
warships. The formal declaration of such a policy of general abuse of a neutral flag endangers 
the ships of the neutrals sailing these waters to a particular degree, in that it leaves room for the 
assumption that they are members of the belligerents regardless of the flag that has been hoisted. 

In view of the announcement by the German Admiralty that it would commence active 
maritime operations in certain limited waters off the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
United States Government would be concerned about the general use of the United States flag by 
British ships sailing in these waters, look forward to. Such a policy, as His Majesty's 
Government is supposed to pursue, if the announcement of the German Admiralty is put into 
effect, would obviously afford British ships no protection, while on the other hand they pose a 
grave threat to the lives and ships of American citizens would. 

The United States Government, therefore, trusts that His Majesty's Government will do 
everything in its power to prevent ships of British nationality from misusing the United States 
flag in the parts of the sea referred to in the German announcement, as such use would affect the 
United States would seriously endanger ships of a friendly power sailing in these waters and 
would make the British Government responsible for the loss of the lives of American citizens 
and American ships in the event of an attack by German naval forces. 

In the spirit of the above, please give Sir Edward Gray a note of the grave concern your 
Government feels about the safety of American citizens and ships in the war zone declared by 
the German Admiralty. 

You may add that if The Announcement of the German Admiralty is put into effect, your 
Government will raise serious concerns with the German Government about the danger that 
American ships and the lives of American citizens will be exposed to. a 

Bryan. 
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Appendix 28. 


American memorandum dated February 11, 1915 on the use of the American flag by 
British ships. 


The American Ambassador visited Sir Edward Gray on February 11th on receipt of 
telegraphic instructions from his government, which were published in Washington on February 
12th, and which appeared in the London press on the following day. After discussing the points 
raised by the United States Government, he left the following memorandum: 

"The Secretary of State's attention in Washington has been drawn to certain statements 
that have appeared in the press concerning the actions taken by the captain of the British 
merchant ship Lusitania to fly the United States flag in order to avoid possible attack by enemy 
submarines when the ship recently approached British waters. In view of the announced 
withdrawal of the German Admiralty to engage in active maritime operations in certain limited 
areas of the sea on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, the United States Government feels 
some concern about the possibility of general use of the United States flag by British cruising in 
those waters Ships, in that the consequences of such a policy are likely to pose a threat to the 
lives and ships of American citizens. 

The Government of the United States, therefore, relies on His Majesty's Government to 
do everything in its power to prevent the use of the American flag in the parts of the sea 
designated in the German Declaration, since it contests such use in those waters might endanger 
moving ships of a friendly power. 

The American government will raise serious concerns about the danger to American 
ships anes which is to be feared if the German admiralty's announcement is now in 
effect." 
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Appendix 29. 


Reply of the Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs of February 15, 1915 to the letter of 
February 7, 1915 from the British envoy in The Hague. 


The Hague, February 15, 1915. 
Minister! 


I have the honor, in response to my inquiry, to receive your Excellency's letter of 7th of 
December. c. M. to confirm. In it you kindly informed me that your Government has still issued 
its notice on the use of neutral flags by British merchant ships, but that in practice this use has 
been introduced as a ruse. 

The Royal Government is well aware that merchant ships of a belligerent power have 
often hoisted a neutral flag in order to deceive the vigilance of enemy warships. 

It also agrees with the British Government that the warships have the means to give 
them the right of search to determine the nationality of any suspect merchant ship. 

After all, the use of a state's flag without its consent always means misuse. In times of 
war this abuse takes on a character the seriousness of which should not be denied by the 
signatory powers of the Paris Declaration: it compromises the neutral flag, casts doubts on the 
neutral ships flying their own flags and exposes them to the danger of being enemy ships with all 
to be considered dangerous consequences resulting therefrom. 

Your Excellency has reminded me of the provision of the "Merchant Shipping Act" 
which states that misuse of the British flag is a punishable offense, except in the event that a 
merchant ship of a belligerent power uses that flag to have it taken away by the enemy escape. 

The Royal Government cannot admit that this provision can lead to the creation of a right 
for British merchant ships to fly the Dutch flag for the same purpose.” 
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Dutch law also prohibits the misuse of the Dutch flag, but it does not contain any 
exceptions analogous to those in the “Merchant Shipping Act” in the event that the flag is used to 
escape the enemy. In the absence of international regulations regulating this question, each state 
is solely responsible for determining the conditions under which use can be made of the national 
flag. 

It is clear that the British Government is not always able to prevent the use of a neutral 
flag by British merchant ships. - But the Royal Government gives in to the expectation that the 
British Government will not sanction an abuse that exposes Dutch shipping to the dangers of 
war. 

I ask Your Excellency to bring the above to the attention of your Government and seize, 
ele. 


J. Loudon.” 
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Appendix 30. 


On February 19, 1915, the American Ambassador in London sent the State Department in 
Washington a memorandum from the British Government on the announcement of the 
German Admiralty and the use of neutral flags on British merchant ships. 


Message from W. H. Page to the State Secretary. 
American Embassy, London, February 19, 1915. 


Sir Edward Gray has just given me the following memorandum after your telegram to 
him was delivered to the Washington press. I approved of the fine proposal that this 
memorandum should be released for publication in the newspapers on Saturday morning. 

The memorandum, issued on February 11, politely and amicably draws attention to the 
actions taken by the captain of the British steamer "Lusitania", who hoisted the flag of the United 
States, as his ship approached British waters. It goes on to state that the United States 
Government has some concern about the possibility of general use of the United States flag by 
British ships cruising those waters, which could endanger the lives and ships of American 
citizens. 

It was known that the German government had announced its obligation to sink British 
merchant ships by torpedoing at sight, without giving them the opportunity to prepare, in order to 
save the lives of the non-combatant crew and passengers. As a result of this threat, the 
"Lusitania" hoisted the flag of the United States on both her entry and navigation. The American 
passengers embarking on it had requested that the flag of the United States be hoisted, 
presumably for their own safety. In the meantime Your Excellency's memorandum came here. 
His Majesty's Government has given the shipping company no advice on how to meet this 
demand, and so the "Lusitania" has left Liverpool under the British flag. 

It seems unnecessary to say more about the "Lusitania" in general and the question of the 
use of foreign flags by merchant ships in particular.”°! 
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The British Merchant Shipping Act makes it clear that the use of the British flag in wartime for 
the purpose of preventing its capture is permitted. It is assumed here that every other nation has 
recognized the same practice as to the use of their flag, and that none has banned this practice. It 
would be incomprehensible, therefore, to expect His Majesty's Government to prohibit the use of 
a foreign flag by British merchant ships in order to prevent it from being taken away by the 
enemy. Now that the German government has announced its intention to sink merchant ships 
with their non-fighting crew, their cargo and their papers on sight, a procedure that has not been 
perceived by world opinion as war but as piracy, one is of the opinion here, that the United States 
Government cannot more loyally require the British Government to order British merchant ships 
to deprive themselves of the means hitherto permitted in order to avoid not only capture but the 
much worse fate of sinking and destruction. Great Britain, as a neutral power, has always 
permitted ships of other warring states to use the British flag as a protective measure against 
confiscation, and examples are remembered in which United States ships took advantage of this 
facility during the American Civil War. Any loyal expectation would be opposed if, in the 
opposite case, the United States and neutral powers were to forbid British ships the freedom to 
take the same measures. The British Government does not intend to advise its merchant ships to 
use foreign flags as a matter of general rule or for any other reason other than the prevention of 
seizure or sinking. 

The obligation of warships of belligerent powers to convince themselves of the 
nationality and character of a merchant ship before it is taken away, and "a fortiori" before 
sinking and destruction, is generally recognized. If so, the raising of a neutral flag on board a 
British ship cannot possibly jeopardize neutral shipping, and the British Government contests 
that if neutrals are incurred losses in disregard of this obligation, sole responsibility for the 
neutral is inflicted falls upon the disregarding enemy ship and upon the government ordering this 
disregard. 


Page." 
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Appendix 31. 


Memorandum of the Dutch government of February 12, 1915 on the German 
memorandum of February 4, 1915. 


The memorandum of the Imperial Government published in the “Reichsanzeiger” on 
February 4 is not only aimed at the allies and opponents of Germany, but also at the neutral 
powers. 

It accuses the latter of having submitted to the measures ordered by Great Britain, with 
few exceptions, and in particular not having succeeded in getting German citizens removed from 
neutral ships free and in returning confiscated German goods. 

It also alleges that they contributed, in a sense, to the implementation of British measures 
incompatible with the principle of freedom of the seas by, obviously under pressure from Great 
Britain, by prohibiting the transport of goods not specifically intended for war purposes 
prohibited to Germany. 

Finally it accuses them of having accepted the view that the vital interests of the 
belligerents are a sufficient excuse for any kind of warfare. 

The memorandum warns neutrals against continuing to entrust enemy ships with crews, 
passengers or goods of any kind. In addition, it directs their attention to the expediency of 
recommending to their ships without delay the announcement made by the Admiral's staff on the 
Ath of the month. Avoid area declared as a theater of war, i.e. the waters around England, 
Scotland and Ireland, including the entire English Channel. This advice is justified by the danger 
that neutral ships run the risk of falling victim to an attack directed against the enemy, all the 
more so since the British Admiralty has ordered British merchant ships to fly a neutral flag. 

The memorandum finally explains the imperial government's expectation that the neutral 
powers respect the vital interests of Germany no less than those of England and help to keep 
their nationals and their property out of the theater of war.?°? 
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The memorandum of the Imperial Government compels the Dutch government to make 
the following remarks: 

From the beginning of the war the Royal Government has taken energetic custody against 
any measure by the belligerents which they contest acted contrary to international law and 
harmed their national interests. She has also taken custody when these interests were affected 
even indirectly, as in the case of the arrested German nationals or the German goods that were 
wrongly confiscated on board Dutch ships. The Royal Government obtained the release of the 
German nationals who were carried away by the steamers "Tubantia" and "Zeelandia". She has 
not given up the other complaints either. 

During the first months of the war, the Allied governments applied a system to Dutch 
merchant ships carrying conditional contraband according to which any cargo destined for a 
Dutch port was considered suspect. The Royal Government has protested against this stance 
because it has been an obstacle to legal trade under international law. 

The freedom of transit to Germany, which, moreover, is guaranteed with regard to the 
Rhine by the Convention of 1868, is in no way hindered by the Royal Government. If this transit 
has decreased, it is because of the measures taken by the Allied Governments at sea and not 
because of the orders made by the Dutch Government. On the contrary, the latter has always 
drawn attention to the Allied governments of the duties which their position as a neutral power 
imposes on them with regard to Germany. It refused to give any guarantee that goods imported 
from overseas would not be exported to Germany. 

The Royal Government is taking the most determined custody against suspicions, as if it 
had issued export bans under pressure from Great Britain. In issuing these prohibitions, she was 
guided only by the concern that her country would get the necessary storage facilities. There has 
also been no exchange of views with the British Government on this matter. 

With regard to the announcement made by the British Admiralty on November 3rd that 
the whole of the North Sea was declared a war zone in which shipping was exposed to grave 
dangers, the Royal Government has raised the objection to the British Government that, under 
international law, the perimeter alone,” 
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in which direct military action by the belligerents take place, can be such a war zone, and that to 
extend this name to such a large area as the North Sea would mean a grave violation of the 
important principle of freedom of the seas, a principle recognized by all the nations of the world. 

The part of the German declaration of February 4 on the limitation of the theater of war 
meets the same objection on the part of the Royal Government. On the other hand, it demands 
once again its right to free navigation on the open sea. 

The Dutch Government has no reason to ensure that Dutch merchant shipping avoids 
navigating in a sea area which, because of its vast extent, cannot in fact be regarded as the scene 
of immediate warfare. 

In practice, the British decree has not influenced Dutch shipping in any way. She 
continued to follow the same routes that she was taking at the time the decree was passed. 
Furthermore, there has never been any blocking of Dutch ports or coasts. 

The Dutch Government is confident that the German war measures will not impair Dutch 
shipping any further, and that the Imperial Government will give its navy the strictest orders to 
respect the neutral character of the Dutch ships under all circumstances. 

The Royal Government has filed custody with the British Government against the misuse 
of the Dutch flag by British merchant ships. However, this abuse does not diminish the 
responsibility of the imperial government, since the inspection of a ship before it is taken away 
or sunk means an obligation which the belligerent cannot evade. So should a Dutch ship fall 
victim to an error on the part of the German armed forces, the responsibility for this would fall 
back on the Imperial Government. 

The Dutch government, which strictly fulfills its obligations of neutrality towards the 
belligerents, can expect that they in turn respect their rights. 


The Hague, February 12, 1915 iia 
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Appendix 32. 


Note from the Danish government presented to the German envoy in Copenhagen on 
February 16, 1915. 
(Translation.) 


The King's Government has just received from the Danish Embassy in Berlin the 
announcement of the German Admiral's Staff of February 4th and the attached memorandum of 
the Imperial Government. 

In so far as these documents deal only with the means which the Imperial Government 
intends to use against its enemies, that is, with questions which directly concern the belligerents, 
the King's government refrains from discussing it. But on the other hand, these measures are 
such that they also affect the interests of the neutral powers very strongly. Therefore the Imperial 
Government has also considered it necessary to give reasons which are intended to prove that the 
neutral powers have lost the right to complain about what might happen to them as a result of the 
acts of war which the Imperial Government is preparing in the waters around The British Isles. 

The king's government cannot recognize this disenfranchisement. It has strongly objected 
to any application of the doctrine according to which the justification for violations of 
international law by the necessities of war was established. With this in mind, she first 
remembers the note presented to the Chargé d'Affaires of Germany, France, Great Britain and 
Russia on November 12th. Furthermore, on the occasion of the British lock on the North Sea, the 
King's Government did not fail to declare immediately and most definitely that it could not 
recognize the right of a belligerent to deny neutral states the use of the free sea and all other 
common sea routes. If the Imperial Government wants to make us wrong because we were 
content with a diplomatic protest, it must be remembered that - just like the belligerents, within 
the limits of international law, the choice of means - the neutrals have the same freedom 
provided that they maintain the neutrality they have declared.°”° 
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It has been said above that Denmark objected when Great Britain, by declaring part of the 
North Sea a war zone, claimed to restrict the routes of neutral shipping. This objection was 
repeated in the November 12th note mentioned above. The Royal Government still takes the 
same point of view. So it makes all its reservations about the declaration that has just been made 
by the Imperial Government. 

The King's government assumes that the responsible German authorities will do their best 
to avert the dangers which might threaten Danish shipping; but she is aware of the risk to which 
this voyage will nevertheless be exposed. She has made formal representations to the British 
government to prevent any misuse of the national flag. The Royal Government believes it can 
expect that the Danish flag will be respected on all sides and in every way. It therefore hopes that 
the Danish ships will not be exposed to the measures that have been announced by the German 
side, and it reserves the right to do everything with regard to the damage and losses that would 
result from the implementation of such measures. 


Copenhagen, February 16, 1915. 


A note with the same wording was given to the German ambassadors in Stockholm on 
February 15th and in Christiania on February 17th.7°’ 
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Appendix 33. 


Note given by the Italian Government to the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Berlin 
on February 17, 1915. 
(Translation.) 


Through its memorandum of the 4th of this month and through the attached 
announcement, the wording of which was given to the Minister of Foreign Affairs by His 
Highness Prince Biilow, the Imperial Government considered it advisable to inform the neutral 
powers of their commitment, certain To take retaliatory measures against certain illegal acts of 
sea warfare, which the German government brings before the British government. The note of 
the 14th of the month, which the German Ambassador handed over to the Royal Italian 
Government, only confirms this commitment by stating in detail the circumstances which should 
justify the severity of the intended measures. The aim of these communications should be to 
enable the neutral powers, for their part, to take precautions to protect their ships and people 
from the unfortunate consequences which the application of said measures would entail for any 
type of navigation in British waters from the 18th of this month onwards could be. 

His Majesty's Government does not consider it to be its business to examine the nature 
of the measures which are at issue between the belligerents, but it believes it cannot refrain from 
making certain remarks concerning the relations between the belligerents and the neutrals. As a 
result of the intentions which the Imperial German Government believed it was allowed to 
announce to its war opponent, the neutral persons and goods that are in the designated waters on 
board British ships will be exposed to far more serious dangers than by the rules of the otherwise 
customary naval warfare. The right to use these ships in accordance with the principles of 
international law suffers, consequently, a much greater limitation than what one would have to 
expect from the ordinary application of those rules.°* 
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The Imperial Government knows very well that the right to destroy enemy merchant 
ships, especially with regard to the rights and interests of neutrals, has been the subject of serious 
contradiction in the doctrine and practice of naval law. In any case, the king's government does 
not believe that a previous announcement should be sufficient to relieve a belligerent towards the 
neutrals from the responsibility that such destruction may impose on him through the possible 
harm to neutral persons and neutral goods. Moreover, it could by no means admit that a danger 
of this kind could threaten ships which duly fly their national flag. The rights granted by 
international law to belligerents against the ships of a neutral are clearly defined by the rules 
relating to blockade, contraband and enemy support; no restriction on the freedom of those ships 
on the high seas could be tolerated, except for those who results from the application of these 
rules. The King's Government has not failed to take, and will not fail to continue to do, the steps 
it has found useful towards the British Government to safeguard its interests and rights; but it 
could not allow the proceedings of a belligerent to empower fine adversaries to let the unpleasant 
consequences of the quarrel fall back on the neutrals, whatever the reasons, who are able to 
justify a violent change in the means of attack and defense, and what kind of interest he may 
have in this application. 

If it should happen that the life or goods of Italian citizens, under the protection of the 
national flag, were affected by the actions of the German naval forces in a way which does not 
conform with the rules of law, the responsibility of the Imperial Government could not be are 
limited to simple monetary compensation for losses caused by such an act. And since the official 
declaration on the part of the German authorities that such a danger exists was naturally 
sufficient to arouse serious alarm in the shipping and trade of the kingdom, the government of 
the king would be grateful to the imperial government if they would give it the assurance wanted 
their naval command to take action against Italian ships, except in the cases and under the 
conditions provided for by the generally recognized rules of international law and that the 
necessary instructions are given so that no hostile act is carried out against a ship flying the 
Italian flag without first knowing the ship's real nationality has been properly established.°” 
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The Imperial Government will certainly see in this step only the firm wish to prevent any 
unpleasant incident between the two countries, as well as to advocate the strictest respect for the 
rules of international maritime law with regard to relations between the belligerents and the 
neutrals. 


Berlin, February 17, 1915. 
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Appendix 34. 


Note given by the Spanish Government to the State Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Berlin 
on February 17, 1915. 
(Translation.) 


On the morning of February 17th, the Spanish Ambassador had the honor of bringing the 
following communication from His Excellency Government to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs: 

His Majesty's Government has taken note of the measures announced in the Note handed 
over to it on the 6th, with the reservation that it should examine the memorandum attached to the 
Note, the contents of which have been telegraphed to the Royal Government. She is convinced 
that the responsible German authorities will take all necessary precautionary measures to avoid 
any confusion between the Spanish ships and ships hostile to Germany and not to damage the life 
and property of the Spaniards who limit themselves to lawfully exercising their legitimate rights 
expose to unlawful treatment. 

The Royal Government has not issued an export ban at the request of any warring state 
and has limited itself to restricting the export of items that are urgently needed for domestic 
consumption. However, it has banned the export of articles which Spain itself has to import and 
which it can only obtain under the guarantee that they will be consumed exclusively in Spain, 
such as soda nitrate, which it imports from England, and cocaine from Germany. 

Mr. Polo de Bernabé has informed His Excellency the Secretary of State that His 
Majesty's Government has made representations to the Governments of France and England on 
all occasions when it has learned that German passengers have been arrested on Spanish ships, 
by defending what it contests to be the legitimate position and by continuing negotiations with 
the two Governments on this matter.””’ 
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The Spanish Minister of the Navy has given instructions that Spanish merchant ships stop 
when submarines come into view and that they send a boat to the commander of the submarine 


with a ship's officer and papers to make it easier to identify nationality. 


Berlin, February 17, 1915” 
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